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BELGIUM.* 


Tue member for Belfast is a sedulous 
senator. When he is not fishing he 
is mending his nets. Our readers 
require not to be told how indefati- 
gable he is during the sitting of Par- 
liament, in the performance of those 
important duties for which, as the re- 
presentative of a great mercantile 
community, he very properly feels 
himself responsible ; and the volumes 
before us are a sufficient evidence of 
the manner in which he makes recre- 
ation subservient to improvement ; 
and of the judgment and the skill 
with which a season of most pleasing 
relaxation has been turned to good 
account, by the acquisition of much 
useful information and much practical 
knowledge, by which his efficiency, as 
a legislator, must be materially pro- 
moted. 

Mr. Tennent is eminently a prac- 
tical man. His mind is perpetually 
athirst for improvement. But, that he 
has taken his stand amongst the conser- 
vative party, and now ranks amongst 
the most strenuous of the followers of 
Sir Robert Peel, is not by any means 
to be ascribed to old tory predilec- 
tions, of which he neither inherits nor 
possesses a single trace, but to a fixed 
persuasion that by so doing, could he 
alone contribute to stay the progress 
of that democratic torrent which 
threatens with a sweeping ruin all 
our domestic institutions. His saga- 
cious mind clearly saw the extremes 
to which his old radical associates 
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were disposed to push matters, as long 
as an onward movement was indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of their 
power ; and his knowledge of revolu- 
tion in other countries too surely fore- 
warned him of the evils which must 
be expected in his own, if much fur- 
ther encouragement were given to 
them in the mad career of a profligate 
ainbition. He therefore at once, and 
determinedly, withdrew from them his 
support. As soon as ever their mea- 
sures assumed an unconstitutional cha- 
racter, by passing the limits of safe 
improvement, that instant Mr. Ten- 
nent appeared in the ranks of their 
opponents, and strenuously attached 
himself to that powerful minority by 
whose union and whose vigilance re- 
yolution has been as yet arrested. 
That in so doing he turned his back 
upon his own personal advantage, 
there can be no doubt. The continued 
adherence of such a partizan as he 
might have easily made himself to the 
present wretched holders of office, 
would have been gladly purchased by 
honours and emoluments, by which 
they have not scrupled to secure the 
active services of far inferior men. 
But personal objects were forgotten 
by him, in the magnitude of the public 
dangers; and he has left to others, 
either less scrupulous or less intelli- 
gent, the profitable but disreputable 
office of building their fortunes upon 
the ruin of their country. 

But, in thus resisting destructive 
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innovation, there can scarcely be found 
a more ardent patron of every wise 
and practicable improvement. We 
perceive that already he is originating 
some measures which have for their 
object the benefit of our manufacturing 
industry; and which were suggested 
by what he saw and heard during his 
recent visit to the Netherlands, of 
which the volumes before us give the 
very. pleasing account to which we 
are now about to call the attention of 
our readers. 

And here, at starting, it may be 
as well to record, for the benefit of 
travellers, Mr. Tennent’s experience 
of the comparative advantages of that 
mode of conveyance which he adopted. 


**I may here mention as a piece of 
recommendatory information to future 
travellers, that the journey, of which 
these volumes are a memento, was per- 
formed in an open English carriage, the 
back seat of which was sufficiently 
roomy to accommodate three persons, 
leaving the front for our books, maps 
and travelling comforts, and the box 
for our courier and a postillion; and 
that except upon mountain roads, we 
made the entire tour of Belgium, Rhe- 
nish Prussia, and Germany, from Ba- 
varia to Hanover, with a pair of horses. 
For such a journey, no construction of 
carriage that I have seen is equal to 
the one which we used, a britscka, with 
moveable head, and windows which ren- 
dered it perfectly close at night or du- 
ring rain. Ihave not made a minute 
calculation as to expenses, but even on 
the score of economy, I am inclined to 
think this mode of travelling, for three 
persons and a servant, will involve less 
actual outlay than the fares of diligences, 
and Eil Wagens or Schnell posts. In 
Belgium, our posting, with two horses, 
including postillions, fees and tolls, did 
not exceed, throughout, elevenpence a 
mile ; in Prussia, ninepence ; and in 
Bavaria, even less. Besides, the perfect 
control of one’s own time and move- 
ments, is a positive source of economy, 
as it avoids expense at hotels, while 
waiting for the deqentwve of stages and 

ublic conveyances, after the traveller 
is satisfied with his stay in the place 
where he may find himself, and is anx- 
ious to get forward to another. 


That Belgium is a country most 
interesting to the statesman and the 
political economist, as being, at present, 
in a state of transition from one mode 
of political being to another, our read- 


ers require not to be told. It is only 
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of late years that it can be said to 
have ever enjoyed an independent 
existence. Either Spain, or Austria, 
or France, or Holland, were recog- 
nised as the arbiters of its destiny, 
during the most stirring and troublous 
periods of the history of Europe ; and 
it experienced, in turn, almost every 
vicissitude of government, from the 
ruthless tyranny of the ferocious and 
sanguinary Alva, to the - brilliant 
but oppressive military despotism of 
the energetic and absolute Napoleon ; 
nor was it until a portion of liberty, 
to which it had been altogether un- 
used, fell to its lot by the decision of 
the congress at Vienna, and the late 
king of Holland assumed and ex- 
ercised the parental authority with 
which he had been entrusted, that the 
Belgians became perfectly unmanage- 
able as a people, and resented and 
resisted the mild rule of their benevo- 
lent sovereign with a more furious 
outbreak of revolutionary zeal than 
they ever exhibited during those pas- 
sages in their history which were 
marked by the entire prostration of 
their independence. 

How far it was, or was not, wise, 
thus to incorporate into one monarchy 
two so diverse nations as the Bel- 
gians and the Dutch, we cannot at 
present stop to inquire. But it may 
be as well to remark, that, during the 
period of their union, and while both 
continued to enjoy under the same 
sovereign, all the privileges of consti- 
tutional government, the spectacle 
thus presented was hailed by many as 
a most encouraging and auspicious 
example both of the safety and the 
benefits of religious toleration. We 
well remember that Mr. Gally Knight, 
in a very able pamphlet which he 
wrote in favour of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, pointed to the instance of Hol- 
land and Belgium, as furnishing a 
most incontroyertible proof of the 
entire compatibility between a pro- 
fession of popery under a constitutional 
government, and allegiance to the Pro- 
testant sovereign the most perfect and 
undivided. ‘ Look there, ye bigots,” 
said the learned gentleman, “and be 
rebuked and admonished. There is 
an instance of a Protestant king go- 
verning a Catholic people, and securing 
their fidelity, not by penal enactments 
which are as impolitic as they are 
insulting, but by the fullest communi- 
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cation of those legislative privileges 
which are at once the guerdon and 
the guarantee of constitutional li- 
berty.” All this sounded very well, 
and seemed to our liberals very wise, 
at the time when it was uttered ; and 
many were the converts to the eman- 
cipating policy of twenty-nine, who 
referred their change of opinion to 
reasonings based upon such considera- 
tions. But time, the revealer of 
secrets, and the only sufficient tester 
of political systems, very soon read a 
different lesson to all who did not 
refuse to be instructed by experience. 
The Belgic revolution, which was 
organized by popish influence, at once 
put to silence the oracular sciolists, 
by whom all such influence, as a dis- 
turbing element in constitutional go- 
vernment, was pertinaciously denied ; 
and just then when the reasoning 
founded upon these imperfect and 
illusive analogies had begun to tell 
with destructive effect upon the fabric 
of civil government in England, were 
those who put them forth with so 
much confidence, compelled to acknow- 
ledge them to have been altogether 
unfounded. It was not until after 
full value had been given for the 
counterfeit, as for current coin, that 
the imposition was detected. 

And here we consider it the part of 
true wisdom to be admonished by 
what has already taken place, not to 
speculate hastily with respect to re- 
sults, either in the case of an ill-con- 
sidered union, which might, at any 
moment, be dissolved, or a severance 
of that union, when the parties who 
were bound by it have resumed, from 
whatever causes, their original inde- 
pendence. We do not think the time 
has as yet come when a clear and so- 
lid judgment can be formed by po- 
liticians, respecting the progress or 
the retardation of Belgic prosperity, 
as effected by the recent separation 
from Holland, and the erection of the 
Netherlands into an independent 
kingdom. That Mr. Tennent has 
formed a very decided opinion respect- 
ing the disadvantages of such a sepa- 
ration, is, from the work before us, 
very clear; and that any opinion 
formed by so intelligent an observer 
is entitled to great respect, we should 
be amongst the first to acknowledge. 
The reader shall, before we conclude, 
have an opportunity of judging for 
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himself. But we confess ourselves 
instinctively averse to deducing politi- 
cal principles by which the condition 
of mankind is to be influenced, from 
any experience to be found within so 
very brief a period as has elapsed 
since the creation of Leopold the First ; 
and we fear that the temerity of those 
by whom the continued prosperity. of 
Holland and Belgium under an united 
government, was so confidently pro- 
claimed, might meet with its counter- 
part in the temerity of those who 
could only see in the separation of 
these countries the fruitful source of 
innumerable evils. 

But from such a theme (for the full 
discussion of which, even if we had 
sufficient data, we have not sufficient 
time,) we gladly turn to a few of the 
more practical considerations which 
abound in the pages of our author. 
He thus deseribes the “Conseil de 
Prud’hommes,” which he found in full 
operation at Ghent, an institute which 
many of our readers will agree with 
him, might be advantageously imi- 
tated amongst ourselves. It was, he 
tells us, 


‘Introduced in Belgium by a decree 


of Napoleon in 1810. It is a board 
formed jointly of employers and work- 
men, elected by annual sections, and 
discharging all its functions, not only 
gratuitously as regards the public, but 
without payment to its own members, 
beyond the mere expenditure of the 
office, and a moderate salary to a secre- 
tary. Its duties have reference to the 
adjustment of the mutual intercourse 
between workmen and their masters in 
every branch of manufacture, the pre- 
vention of combinations, the perform- 
ance of contracts, the regulation of ap- 


_ prenticeship, and the effectual adminis- 


tration of the system of livrets —a 
species of permanent diploma, which 
the artisan received on the termination 
of his pupilage, signed by the master 
to whom he had been articled, and 
sealed by the President of the Conseil 
de Prud’hommes. Without the pro- 
duction of his /ivret, no tradesman can 
be received into employment ; and in it 
are entered all his successive discharges 
and acquittances with his various mas- 
ters. The powers of fining and of for- 
feiture exercised by the conseil, are 
summary up to a certain amount, and 
in cases of graver importance, there is 
a resort to the correctional police. 

‘* But the main functions of the Con- 
seil de Prud’hommes are the prevention 
of any invasion of the peculiar rights of 
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any manufactirér, 6r the counterfeit 
imitation of his particular marks ; and 
especially the protection of the copy- 
wright of all designs and productions 
of art for the decoration of manufac- 
tures. With this view, every proprietor 
of an original design, whether for work- 
ing in metals or on woven fabrics, is 
empowered to deposit a copy of it in 
the archives of the council, enveloped in 
a sealed cover, and signed by himself; 
and to receive in return a certificate of 
its enrolment, and the date of reception. 
At the same time, he is called upon to 
declare the length of time for which he 
wishes to secure to himself the exclu- 
sive right of its publication, whether 
for one, two, or three years, or for ever, 
and in either case, a trifling fee is de- 
manded, in no instance exceeding a 
franc for each year the protection is 
claimed, or ten for a perpetuity. In 
the event of any dispute as to origi- 
nality or proprietorship, the officer of the 
council is authorized to break the seal, 
and his testimony is conclusive as to the 
date and circumstances of the deposit.” 


We can very easily understand the 
vast advantage to be derived from 
such an institute, in a country of great 
active industry, and where the portion 
of the population comprised between 
capitalists and artizans is so great as 
compared with the remainder. But 
we would rather see it owe its origin 
to the spontaneous feeling of those 
most interested, than derive its exist- 
ence from the government ; although 
when it had once taken root, and be- 
come, if we may use the word, accli- 
mated to the country, a judicious ex- 
tension of the patronage of govern- 
ment might not be without its import- 
ance. 

We are no friends to that narrow 
economy which would restrict the pro- 
ducts of our own soil to our own es- 
pecial use; and refuse them, except 
at a monopoly price, to other coun- 
tries. But neither can we see the 
wisdom of that lax and indiscrimina- 
ting liberality, which would, as far as 
we are ourselves concerned, refuse to 

rofit by the bounty of nature. Now, 
England, as a great manufacturing 
country, hopes to make her profit by 
selling her manufactured articles to 
other nations ; and one of the circum- 
, Stances of her position, which give 
her a decided advantage over almost 
every other country, is the possession 
of coal. Our readers require not to 
be told that other’ countries are at 
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present not only learning to be inde- 
pendent of her, but to enter as com- 
petitors with her upon those fields of 
mercantile speculation which were 
previously all her own. That we 
should aid them in the enterprize, by 
doing that for them which nature has 
not done, and making them equal par- 
takers with ourselves in the advan- 
tages of our coal mines, does, we con- 
fess, surprise us; but the fact is so, 
and we trust that it will attract the 
attention of those legislators who do 
not regard it the perfection of politi- 
cal science to compliment away, with- 
out equivalent, the peculiar resources 
of the country, for the benefit of our 
commercial rivals. 


‘“* The price of coal at Ghent, when I 
visited its manufactories was 20 francs 
for 1000 kilogrammes, or about sixteen 
shillings a ton for coals of Mons, which 
are brought from a considerable dis- 
tance by the Scheldt ; those of Charleroi 
are of better quality, and a shade higher 
in price. Coals have increased in price 
in Belgium within the last few years, as 
well from the greater demand, as an ap- 
prehension that the coal fields of the 
Ardennes were rapidly exhausting, but 
this alarm has of late been regarded as 
groundless. England, witha liberality, 
which manufacturing jealousy scarcely 
sanctions, has recently permitted the 
free export of coal both to Belgium, 
France and Prussia, a boon for which 
these governments, which are prohibit- 
ing British manufactures, and their me- 
chanics and mill owners, who are con- 
tending with our own for the market, 
cannot be too grateful.” 


Of the linen and the woollen trade, 
the low countries may be said to have 
been the cradle. ‘It was from Bel- 
gium,” our author observes, “that 
England derived her first knowledge 
of the weaving of wool ;” and to 
the present hour, the very name of 
‘ Holland’ is synonymous with linen, 
and the cloth so called, has for cen- 
turies been woven in Flanders.” By 
the maligned and persecuted Strafford, 
and the great and good Duke of Or- 
mond, the manufacture was intro- 
duced into Ireland; and, although but 
little prized during the lives of these 
illustrious persons, and even made an 
excuse for reproach and obloquy, re- 
mains, to the present day, an enduring 
memorial of their benevolence and 
their wisdom, and a source of com- 
fort and of prosperity to the capitalists 
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and the peasantry of the north of Ire- 
land. In Belgium, Mr. Tennent tells 
us, the cultivation of flax is still the 
principal employment. 


«One acre in every eighty-six of the 
whole area of Belgium, being devoted 
to its growth. In peculiar districts, 
such as Courtrai and St. Nicolas, so 
much as one acre in twenty is given to 
it; andin the Pays de Waes, it amounts 
so high as one inten. Every district 
of Belgium, in fact, yields flax, more 
or less, except Luxembourg and Lim- 
burg, where it has been attempted, but 
without success ; but of the entire quan- 
tity produced, Flanders alone furnishes 
three-fourths, and the remaining pro- 
vinces, one. The quality of the flax, 
too, seems, independently of local su- 
periority in its cultivation, to be essen- 
tially dependent upon the nature of the 
soil in which it is sown. From that 
around Ghent, no process of tillage 
would be sufficient to raise the descrip- 
tion suitable to more costly purposes ; 
that of the Waloons yields the very 
coarsest qualities ; Geavteed those 
whose strength is adapted for threads 
and Tournai alone furnished the fine 
and delicate kinds, which serve for the 
manufacture of lace and cambric. 

‘** Of the quantity of dressed flax pre- 
pared in Belgium, calculated to amount 
to about eighteen millions of kilo- 
grammes, five millions were annually 
exported to England and elsewhere, on 
an average of eight years, from 1830 
to 1839. According to the returns of 
the Belgian custom-houses, the export 
has been as follows—from 1830 to 


1839, 


183] . . 5,449,388 kilogr. 
1832 3,655,226 ,, 


1833 . ~- 4,392,113 ,, 
1834 ° - 2,698,870 ,, 
1835 ° 4,610,649 ,, 
1836 . 6,891,991 ,, 
1837 ° - 7,403,346 ,, 
1838 . - 9,459,056 ,, 


“It is important to observe the steady 
increase of the English demand since 
1834. The remainder is reserved for 
home manufacture into thread and cloth, 
and it is estimated by M. Briavionne, 
that the cultivation of this one article 
alone, combining the value of the raw 
material with the value given to it by 
preparation, in its various stages from 
flax to linen cloth, produces annually to 
Belgium, an income of 63,615,000 francs. 


This, in truth, is the commodity 
by which, as atrading and commercial 
country, she is the greatest gainer. It 
may be regarded in Belgium as we 
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should regard our coals; namely, ag 
the product which confers upon them 
great national advantages. We shal 
see, presently, how different their con- 
duct is from ours, in securing these 
advantages for the behoof of their own 
people. 

That they are able to enter into 
competition with England in the pro- 
duction either of yarn or linen cloth; 
arises, wholly, our author observes, 
from the fortunate circumstance that 
not only do they themselves produce 
the raw material for their own manu- 
factures, but they, also, supply it to 
their neighbours almost at their own 
price. 


** Such is the superiority of Belgian 
Slax, that whilst, in some instances, it has 
brought so high a price as £220 per ton, 
and generally ranges from £80 to £90 ; 
not more than £90 has in any instance 
that I ever heard of, been obtained pa 
British, and its ordinary average does 
not exceed £50. 

“The elements of their trade are, 
therefore, two-fold, the growth of flax, 
and secondly, its conversion by machin- 
ery into yarn and cloth. In the latter 
alone, from the relative local circum- 
stances of the two countries, it is utterly 
impossible that Belgium could success- 
fully maintain the contest with England, 
with her inferior machinery, her more 
costly fuel, and her circumscribed sale ; 
but aided by the other happy advantage 
of being enabled to supply herself with 
the raw material at the lowest possible 
rate, and her rivals at the highest, she 
is in possession a position of of the very 
last importance.” 


Now, as long as the price is left to 
regulate itself according to the market 
value of the commodity, we have, as 
towards them, nothing to complain of. 
They are fully justified in getting the 
highest penny they can for their goods. 
But that, it seems, is not now enough ; 
and from the following statement, it is 
but too probable that the course of 
legislation in Belgium will tend rather 
to increase than to diminish their coms 
mercial restrictions. The great fear 
there is that England should, from 
any cause, be rendered independent 
of them; and under a wise govern- 
ment, many causes would soon be 
brought into operation which would 
produce such an effect. Improve- 
ment in machinery, or the cultivation 
of an improved kind of flax either in 
Great Britain or any of her numerous 
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colonies or dependencies, would soon 
paralyze the industry of the low coun- 
tries, beggar their capitalists, and pau- 
perize their population. 


*« Conscious of their critical situation 
in this respect, the King of Holland, 
during his Bfteen years’ administration 
of the Netherlands, bestowed a care 
upon the encouragement and improve- 
ment of their mechanical skill, which 
may have, perhaps, been carried to an 
unwise extreme; and with a similar 
anxiety for the maintenance of their 
ascendancy in the other department, 
the ministers of King Leopold have de- 
voted a sedulous attention to the culti- 
vation of flax; and the very week of 
my arrival at Ostend, a commission had 
just returned from England, whose in- 

uiries had been specially directed to 
the question of imposing restrictions 
upon its exportation. 

** Much of the uneasiness of the go- 
vernment upon this head, arises, at the 
present moment, from the necessity of 
promoting vigorously the spinning by 
machinery, and, at the same time, the 
difficulty of finding employment for the 
thousands who now maintain themselves 
by the old system of spinning by hand, 
and whom the successful introduction of 
the new process will deprive of their 
ordinary means of subsistence. Although 
this is one of those complaints to which 
we have long been familiarized in Eng- 
land, and which the people of this coun- 
try have, at length, come to perceive is 
not amongst— 


, “ Those ills that kings or laws can cause or cure.” 


the alarm and perplexity of the Belgians, 
and their earnest expostulation on find- 
ing their employment suddenly with- 
drawn, have caused no little embarrass- 
ment to their own government: and a 
formidable party, both in the country 
and in the House of Representatives, 
have been gravely consulting as to the 
best means of securing a continuance of 
their ‘ancient industry’ to the hand- 
spinners at home, by restricting the ex- 
port of flax to be spun by machinery 
abroad ! 
“‘ The practicability of this, and the 
gronetey of imposing a duty upon all 
ax ship for England, was under- 
stood to be the subject of inquiry by the 
commission despatched by the Chambers 
to England, which consisted of Count 
d’Hane, a member of the upper house, 
M. Couls, the representative for the 
eat linen district of St. Nicholas, and 
. Briavionne, a successful writer upon 
Belgian commerce, and one or two other 
— connected with the linen 
trade.” 
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We shall only say that if this con- 
templated tax should be put upon their 
flax, it should be met at once by coun- 
teracting measures by which they 
might be taught that that was agame 
at which two could play, and that we 
have not as yet been so mystified by 
the babble of the economists, as to be 
indifferent to the assault upon our 
commercial prosperity which would 
be glaringly manifest in such an ar- 
rangement. 

To the late King of Holland, the 
Belgians are indebted for the vast im- 
provement in the construction of all 
kinds of machinery for the produc- 
tion of their peculiar fabries, by 
which of late years, they have been 
distinguished. That parental sove- 
reign was indefatigable in his endea- 
vours that they should not be depen- 
dent upon foreigners for what was so 
indispensable to their very existence 
as a trading and commercial people ; 
and no care and no expense was spared 
by which this great national object 
could be accomplished. We, indeed, 
may be said to have contributed to the 
same end ; in the first place, by the un- 
wise because indiscriminating restric- 
tion which we placed upon the expor- 
tation of all kinds of machinery ; and 
in the next place, by the permission to 
export the most complex and inge- 
nious tools, by the free communica- 
tion of which, our peculiar superiority 
in that department was, at once, aban- 
doned. The “effects of this latter 
measure,” Mr. Tennent tells us, 


‘** And the impetus which it has com- 
municated to the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, not only in Belgium, but in 
every other country of Dereps which 
aspires to it, is positively beyond calcu- 
lation... It gave, at once, to our con- 
tinental rivals the very arcana of our 
superiority ; tools that are themselves 
the most beautiful and elaborate ma- 
chines, performing like automatons ope- 
rations that once required all the intel- 
ligence as well as all the dexterity of an 
artisan ; lathes and planes that grapple 
with a beam of iron as if it were green 
wood, and shape and polish the most 
ponderous shafts with as much ease as 
a turner produces an ivory toy. Placing 
these unreservedly in the hands of the 
engineers of the continent, and, at the 
same time, refusing to let them have the 
articles which they were almost spon- 
taneously to produce, was neither more 
nor less than peremptorily withholding 
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the fruit, but making no compliment 
whatever of sending the tree. 

‘The refusal of Great Britain to 
concede the whole question has, at all 
times, excited an intense feeling on the 
continent, and the Belgians themselves 
‘are amongst the loudect in denouncing 
this ‘ jealous and narrow-minded policy 
of England ;’ forgetful that they them- 
selves in 1814 ohetel identically the 
same course, and prohibited under pain 
of fine and imprisonment the exit of their 
own machinery or artisans, such as they 
were! Even now, the value of that 
which England conceded, is forgotten 
in the importance attached to that which 
she still withholds, and even the appear- 
ance of mystery connected with the pro- 
hibition increases its importance in 
imagination and whets the appetite 
to obtain it. A whimsical illustration 
of their ideas upon the subject occurs in 
the work of M. Briavionne, who gravely 
asserts that ‘the manufacturers of Lan- 
cashire, impatient to participate in the 
cares of the government upon this 
point, have submitted to a voluntary 
tax sufficient to organize a perpetual 
guard, which surrounds Manchester 
night and day to prevent the exit of 
machinery.’ 


But it is by improving the fabrics 
of our linen, Mr. Tennent wisely con- 
siders, our advantage will chiefly be 
secured ; and of that we fully agree 
with him in thinking that it is very 
difficult to over estimate the import- 
ance; nor is it possible that this can 
be done while the quality of our flax 
continues so inferior as it at present is 
to that which is grown in Belgium. 
It is, he tells us, an incontrovertible 
and an alarming fact, that while the 
trade of Great Britain in yarn and 
linen is hourly increasing, she is in the 
same proportion becoming more and 
more dependant upon foreign coun- 
tries for the supply of the raw ma- 
terial. 


‘*¢ The cultivation of flax in England, 
is, in all probability, diminishing in 
amount, whilst year after year, our im- 
ports from Holland, Belgium and Prus- 
sia, are rising in a remarkable manner. 
Only look to the following facts. The 
great increase in our manufacture of 
linen yarn, both in England, Scotland 
and Ireland has taken place, since the 
year 1820; we then imported largely 
from the continent, and spun only for 
our own weavers at home; we have since 
then ceased to import yarn spun by ma- 
chinery altogether, except a very small 
portion of the very finest for cambrics ; 
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and actually export -to France, and 
elsewhere, to the value of 746,000/. per 
annum. Our exports of British and 
Irish linen have increased in the mean 
time, from 36,522,333 yards in 1820, 
to 60,954,697 in 1833, and 77,195,894 
yards in 1838; and what has been the 
case as regards the importation of flax ? 
The import duty upon foreign flax, both 
dressed and undressed, was at the com- 
mencement of this period, 102. 14s. 6d. 
per ewt. ; as our manufacture increased, 
and our home supply fell short, that duty 
was, in 1825, reduced to four pence ; when 
the import increased from 376,170 ewt. 
to 1,018,837 ewt. In the year following 
the necessity still becoming more press- 
ing, and no relief arising from home, it 
was further reduced to three pence ; the 
year following to two pence, and in 1828 
to one penny. . The importation, all 
this time, has been going on steadily 
increasing, showing an average on the 
five years, from 1830 to 1835, of 
751,331 ewt., and amounting, by the 
last printed returns of the House of 
Commons, for 1838, to 1,626,276 ewt. 
It is manifest, that a trade so valuable 
to us as our linen manufacture, can 
never be said to be safe, so long as we 
are thus dependant for the very means 
of its support upon those whose mani- 
fest advantage it is to destroy it.” 


To the following hints towards re- 
medying this serious disadvantage, we 
earnestly invite the attention of the 
landed and mercantile community, 
upon whora our author will have con- 
ferred a great boon, if he shall only 
have inspired them with an earnest 
desire to give practical effect to his 
suggestions :— 


“In order to remedy this evil, it 
seems to me, to require only a vigorous 
exertion on behalf of our own farmers, 
and those whose direct interest. it is to 
give them encouragement, to lead to 
such an improvement in our process of 
cultivation and dressing, as would 
speedily render our flax of equal quality 
with that of our rivals in the Low 
Countries ; we may thus safely rely on 
its augmented value in the market, to 
ensure its production in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet our demands, and relieve 
us altogether from a dependence upon 
foreigners. For the landed proprietor 
and the farmer, not less than the manu- 
facturer, there is a mine of unwrought 
wealth to be secured in this important 
article, and my earnestness upon this 

oint arises from the fact that from all 
have seen myself, or can possibly 
learn from others, the field is equally 
open to England as to the Netherlands, 
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she obtains the seed from the same 
quarter, her soil and her climate are 
equally suitable; the plant up to a 
certain stage, is as healthy and promis- 
ing with us, as with them, but there the 
parallel ceases, and in all the subsequent 

rocesses, the superior system of the 

elgian gives him a golden advantage 
over us. Still notwithstanding all our 
disadvantages, Irish flax, for the strong 
articles, to which alone it is suited, pro- 
duces a firmer, and in every respect, a 
better thread than Flemish or Dutch of 
the same character.” 


We must refer our readers to the 
volumes themselves, for the fuller de- 
tails respecting this interesting subject 
upon which our author enters. They 
are well worthy the serious attention 
of the practical farmer. 


Of the present state of education in 
Belgium, which it was a leading object 
of the revolutionists in 1830 to bring 
under the domination of the priests, 
let the following suffice :— 


‘** The entire system of primary edu- 
cation, however, is in anything but a 
satisfactory position in Belgium. Under 
the regency of Holland, the Dutch sys- 
tem of national education was imparted 
to Belgium. Schools were established 
in every district, under the superintend- 
ence of provincial committees, instruc- 
tion was supplied gratuitously, and the 
children of the poor were required to 
avail themselves of it, whilst to secure 
its efficiency, no teacher was allowed to 
be employed who had not undergone a 
thorough examination, and been fur- 
nished with a diploma of competency. 

“ This feature of the government was 
from the first vehemently opposed by 
the Belgian clergy, who saw in it en- 
croachment upon the right claimed by 
the catholic church to regulate the quan- 
tity as well as the quality of national 
education, and when in 1830, they suc- 
ceeded in effecting the ‘repeal of the 
Union,’ between the two countries, the 
entire system was abolished at one fell 
Swoop. 

« Raucation, like every thing else, 
was declared to be free, and the new 
government did away with all official 
supervision of schools, and the necessity 
for any inquiry into the competency of 
teachers. The result of this has been, 
that although the number of schools has 
not been diminished, the nature of the 
instruction and the qualification of the 
teacher, is of so very low a description, 
as to be thus characterised in a modern 
work upon the subject, by M. Ducpe- 
tiaux, himself, a distinguished Belgian, 
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and intimately acqtainted with the sub- 


ject. 


*** Instruction in our schools is gene- 
rally faulty and incomplete, and little 
merits the praise which has been be- 
stowed upon it. The best thing that can 
be said in its favour is, that it is better 
than no instruction at all, and that it is 
more satisfaetory to see children sitting 
on the benches of a school, even although 
they be doing nothing to the purpose, 
than to behold them working mischief 
on the streets. They are taught to 
read, write, and figure a little ; to teach 
them less is scarcely possible. We speak 
here of primary schools in general, and 
affirm that those who attribute a mo- 
ralising influence to the majority of 
these schools, deceive themselves in a 
manner the most strange and prejudicial 
to the interest of the class whose chil- 
dren are the pupils in these seminaries. 
A degree of instruction so limited, so 
meagre, is nearly equivalent to none 
whatever; and it is impossible that 
things should be in a better case, 
seeing that the education of the teachers 
themselves is of the most imperfect 
kind. Barely do these persons know 
the little which they undertake to im- 
part, and they have, generally speaking, 
the most superficial notions of those 
methods of instilling knowledge, which 
they impudently attempt to apply in the 
ease of those only a little more ignorant 
than themselves.’ ” 


The truth is, that the priesthood, 
now decidedly the dominant party in 
Belgium, were alarmed at the pro- 
gress of intellectual light, and deter- 
mined at all events that it should be 
restricted ; what was to be substituted 
in its place they were little concerned 
to provide ; and the less removed from 
that congenial ignorance which is as it 
were the matrix of superstition, the 
more likely was it to fulfil the object 
which they had at heart, namely, the 
continued ascendancy of that rampant 
heirocracy which had now become the 
virtual sovereign of the kingdom. 

Nor was what they sought to do for 
popery in Belgium any thing more 
than our most worthy government 
have been doing for it, almost from 
the same period, in Ireland. The 
dispensers of spiritual darkness have 
been entrusted with the almost exclu- 
sive disposal and dissemination of 
religious light. The education of the 
people has been virtually placed in 
their hands, having been wrested from 
the hands of the established clergy. 
In Belgium, the clerical body, such as 
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they Were, stood forth in bold con- 
trast to wild or frowning infidelity. 
There was there no truly scriptural 
church, by which a mild religious 
enlightenment might be diffused, such 
as, if general in its operation, must 
shed a mellowing influence upon the 
masses of society, and neutralize or 
correct those malignant humours by 
which the workings of constitutional 


‘government might be disturbed. Much, 


therefore, was to be said in favour of 
the claims which were put forth by 
the acknowledged pastors of the peo- 
ple ; nor are we by any means certain 
that the ignorance which has been the 
result of acceding to their demand is 
at all more dangerous or more deplo- 
rable than the anti-spiritual intelli- 
gence which would have been the pro- 
duct of a semi-infidel system of educa- 
tion. But in our case, we scarcely 
know to what we are to ascribe the 
infatuation which deposed the natural 
and constitutional guardians of the 
state religion from the office of public 
instructors, for the purpose of con- 
ferring it upon those by whom it is at 
present exercised, as will very soon be 
manifest, to the detriment of the em- 
pire. The Church of England has 
been rudely and scornfully set aside, 
that it might give place to the pro- 
fessors ‘of a degrading superstition, 
who have now sunk the devotee in the 
agitator, and retain that influence 
over an ignorant peasantry, which 
they have won by a system of gainful 
fraud, by brandishing the weapons of the 
demagogue and the incendiary in the 
eyes of the crouching and unprincipled 
creatures who depend upon them for 
their official existence. 

That Mr. Tennent does not exag- 
gerate the defective state of education, 
as at present carried on in Belgium, is 
manifest from the entire agreement 
between his statements upon that sub- 
ject, and those of the Rev. Thaddeus 
O'Malley, a roman catholic priest ; 
from the second edition of whose 
little work, entitled “A Sketch 
of the State of popular Education 
in Holland, Prussia, Belgium, and 
France,” published last year, we make 
the following extract :— 


** Any one that likes may turn school- 
master in Belgium. Such is the order 
of things the clergy have established, 
and such is the order of things they 
now pertinaciously uphold, and it is the 


main point of strife between them and 
their political antagonists, the liberals, 
Has the popular education prospered 
under this new order? Has the influ- 
ence of the clergy increased under it? 
Alas, no! I have visited most of the 
chief towns in Belgium, and pao 
their schools ; in Liege, Louvain, Mech- 
lin, Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels, and 
have every where made diligent inqui- 
ries at the best sources, and from all 
that I have observed, and all that I 
have learnt, I again reiterate my firm 
conviction that in this experiment of 
free instruction the Belgian clergy have 
utterly failed, and that by persevering 
in it, they are incurring no small risk of 
damaging most seriously the higher and 
purer interests of the religion they pro- 
fess, and to which, I doubt not, they 
are zealously devoted.” 

We perceive that an influence is at 
this moment being exercised in France, 
which, if successful, must place educa- 
tion in that country in the very con- 
dition in which it is at presant to be 
found in Belgium, and which all but 
the blindest romanists must so strongly 
deplore. It is, in truth, but another 
phase of the contest between infidelity 
and superstition. If the latter should 
prevail, let the Protestants in France 
prepare for another persecution. If 
the former, let them redouble their 
efforts for the diffusion of that religious 
knowledge, without which no argu- 
mentation of merely human intelli- 
gence can ever in reality minister to 
human improvement. 

With respect to prison discipline, 
Mr. Tennent gives some very interest- 
ing details, from which, notwithstand- 
ing all the recent improvements which 
have taken place in that department in 
this country, we might derive instruc- 
tion. We have seen something ap- 
proaching to the perfection of arrange- 
ment which he describes in that house 
of correction in Glasgow, over which 
the excellent and the judicious Mr. 
Brebner presides. There, as in Bel- 
gium, every prisoner practises, or is 
taught, a trade; and there also the 
cleanliness and the health of the prison 
and its inmates is attended to with the 
most scrupulous care. We believe 
we may add that the system in Glas- 
gow is one by which a very large pro- 
—— of the expenses of the esta- 

lishment is provided; although in 
that respect it falls short of the system 
in the Netherlands, by which a posi- 
tive revenue is realized; Mr. Tennent 
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informing us that, “after paying all 
the expenses of every description, the 
rofits of labour done in the prison 
eaves a surplus to the government, 
annually, to an amount which he does 
not precisely remember, but which is 
something considerable.” 

Of the efficacy of this system for 
the reformation of criminals, he does 
not enable us to form any judgment ; 
but the following instances of human 
suffering, by which the civil offences 
of the convicts were so much more 
than expiated, will net fail to touch 
and to interest the gentle reader. 


** Amongst the prisoners, one very 
old man was pointed out to me, named 
Pierre Joseph Soete, seventy-nine years 
of age, sixty-two of which he had spent 
within the walls of this sad abode. He 
was condemned at the age of seventeen 
for an atrocious offence ; in a fit of 
jealousy, he had murdered a girl, to 
whom he was about to have been mar- 
ried, by tying her to a tree and strang- 
ling her. He entered the jail when a boy, 
and had grown to manhood and old age 
within its melancholy walls; and the 
tenor of his life, I was told, had been 
uniformly mild and inoffensive. . Five 
years since, the father of our friend, 
Count D’Hane, who was then Governor 
of Ghent, had represented the story to 
King Leopold, and the unfortunate old 
man was set at liberty; but in a few 
weeks, he presented himself at the door 
of the prison, and begged to be permit- 
ted to enter it again, and to die there 
as he had lived. I asked him why he 
had taken this extraordinary resolution, 
and he told me that the world had no- 
thing to detain him; he had no longer 
a relative or a living face within it that 
he knew ; he had no home, no means of 
support, no handicraft by which to earn 
it, and no strength to beg, what could 
he do, but return to the old familiar 
spot he knew, and the only one that had 
any charms for him! Poor creature! 
his extraordinary story, and his long 
life of expiation, rendered it impossible 
to remember or resent his early crime, 
and yet I could not look at such a sin- 
gular being without a shudder. 

*“‘ Another, but a still more melan- 
choly case was pointed out to me. I 
asked the physician, Dr. Maresca, if 
there were any foreigners in the jail, 
and he told me there were several 
from Germany and France; and one, 
an Englishman, who had been con- 
fined some years before for an attempt 
at fraud. and who, between chagrin and 
disease, was now dying in the hospital. 
I went to see him, and found him in bed 
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in the last feeble stage of consumption. 
His story was a very sad one —his 
name was Clarke, he seemed about 
thirty-five or thirty-six years of age, 
and had come over with his wife to seck 
for work as a machine maker at one of 
the engine factories in Ghent. He was 
disappointed—he could get no adequate 
employment—he saw his young wife 
and his little children perishing from 
hunger in a strange land, and, in an 
evil hour, he forged a document for 
some trifling sum to procure them 
bread. He was detected, tried, and 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment 
in the maison de force. What became 
of his family he no longer knew; they 
had, perhaps, returned to England, but 
he could not tell. The physician told 
me that his conduct had all along been 
most excellent, so much so, that the 
government reduced the term of his 
imprisonment from five years to four, 
and he had now but eighteen months to 
remain. But he was dying, and of a 
broken heart through sorrow and mor- 
tification. The physician had tried to 
obtain a further reduction of his term, 
but it was not thought prudent at the 
time to accede to his representations, 
and now it was too late to renew the 
application. Dr, M. thought he would 
now be liberated if the application were 
repeated, but it was more humane, 
he said, to leave him as he was, as he 
had every attention he required; the 
hospital was comfortable, and the rules 
of the prison had all been relaxed in his 
favour, so that he had books and every 
indulgence granted to him, and a few 
weeks would soon release him from all 
his sorrows. Poor fellow! I hardly 
knew whether he seemed gratified or 
grieved by our visit ; but his situation, 
surrounded by foreigners, to whose 
very language he was a stranger, far 
from home and England, and without a 
friend or relation to watch his dying 
bed was a very touching one, and it was 
rendered, perhaps, more so, by the very 
sympathy and kindness which seemed to 
be felt for him by all around him.” 


Poor Clarke! His condition was, 
indeed, pitiable. He is now happily 
in the peaceful and the silent grave. 
But what has become of his wife and 
children? How small a sum would 
have sufficed to rescue him from the 
difficulties which brought upon him 
all his troubles and sufferings, and 
enable him to maintain his family in a 
thriving and happy independence ! 
Reader, whose means are abundant, and 
who feel, as we do, the case of this poor 
man, think that there may be many 
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such persons this moment in the con- 
tinental prisons, who witness no fami- 
liar face, and are never cheered by the 
sound of their native tongue, while 
but a slender effort of well-directed 
benevolence, would be effectual for 
their liberation. Think of: this, and 
while your buoyant imagination is on 
the stretch for luxuries upon which 
to expend your superfluity of means, 
oh! bestow some thought upon the 
superior luxury that may be purchased 
by visiting with mercy and with pity 
your unhappy compatriot in the dun- 
geon. 

What Mr. Tennent tells us of the 
advantages, to the commercial classes, 
to be derived from the incorporation 
of Belgium with Holland, is all very 
true; but the disparity in manners, 
in character, and in religion, was 
such, as forbad any rational hope 
that the connection could endure. We 
refer our readers to our November 
and December numbers for 1835, 
in which we discussed at length the 
subject of the Belgic revolution, for 
the grounds and reasons by which we 
are still influenced to believe that the 
congress of Vienna was most unwise 
when they consented to that ill-assorted 
union. It was one of those marriages 
of nations, in favour of which every 
thing may be said but that the parties 
are mutually disposed to each other, 
and in which, because of the fierceness 
of their respective antipathies, all the 
calculations of the wise and prudent 
by whose contrivances it was brought 
about, are confounded. 

There is no doubt whatever that a 
vast number of those by whom the 
revolutionary spirit was actively encou- 
raged, are now beginning to be hear- 
tily tired of their liberty. Their ex- 
perience has led them to think that 
even that precious object may be pur- 
chased at too high a price: and they 
in some measure resemble the negro 
in Jamaica, who was induced to expend 
the hoarded earnings of a long life in 
exchange for his freedom. He very 
soon found out that the possession of 
himself was more a trouble than an 
advantage ; that his emancipated was 
far inferior to his unemancipated con- 
dition; and he was encouraged by 
an attorney in the island to bring an 
action against his former master for 
selling hin damaged goods, inasmuch 
as the liberty which he bought was a 
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far inferior article, for all purposes of 
use or comfort, to the slavery with 
which he had parted. What a pity 
that the Belgians cannot avail them- 
selves at present of any similar mode 
of making reprisals upon the king of 
Holland, who, if he is wise, will very 
gladly acquiesce in a curtailment of 
territory which never could be con- 
solidated into a permanent adjunct to 
his other possessions, and the loss of 
which should, in reality, be reputed as 
a gain, inasmuch as it leaves him a 
contented and an united kingdom. 

The following description of the 
leading ministers of, King Leopold 
(if, indeed, they are still in power), 
will not be unacceptable to the English 
reader. 


‘The present ministry did not, from 
all we could observe, command the con- 
fidence of their fellow citizens, nor do I 
recollect any one of them spoken of 
without a reference to some incapacit 
or disqualification for the office. M. 
Rogier, the minister of public works, 
had been a third or fourth rate barrister 
at Liege, and eked out an insufficient 
professional income by delivering lec- 
tures on French literature. His darin 
and energetic share in the events whic 
displaced the old dynasty, recommended 
him to employment under the new, but 
the office assigned to him, that of the 
interior, involving the guardianship of 
trade and manufactures, was one for 
which he was little suited, either by 
education or taste, and he utterly de- 
stroyed the confidence of the merchants 
and mill owners, by avowing in one of 
his addresses to them, that they must 
be prepared to see ‘‘ commerce die a 
lingering death,’ if it were conducive to 
the permanence of the new order of 
things. M. Liedtz, with whom we had 
an interview this morning, had, like 
M- Rogier, been a lawyer, but of some 
standing and eminence in his profession. 
He had been, we heard, unfavourable 
to the revolution at its first out-break, 
but his talents speedily recommended 
him to the notice of the new authorities, 
who promoted him to be judge in the 
district of Antwerp, whence he was 
transferred to his present office, on the 
removal of M. Rogier to that of public 
works. He received us in a suite of 
very elegant apartments, much supe- 
rior to those with which our own minis- 
ters are accommodated in Downing- 
street. Heisa native of Audenarde, 
of humble parentage, but of consider- 
able practical acquirements, especially 
on agricultural matters. He received 
us most affably, and after some conver» 
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sation on commercial subjects, reetedvr 
at once to his own hobby, by asking 
after the progress of agriculture in 
Great Britain. The object of greatest 
interest with us was the duty which it 
had been announced that it was in con- 
templation by the government to impose 
upon the export of flax, and to which I 
have before alluded as the extraordinary 
expedient suggested by the agricultural 
members of the chambers, in order to 
protect the hand spinners from being 
superseded by machinery. The minis- 
ter seemed fully to understand the ab- 
surdity of the suggestion, but still ad- 
mitted that the “‘ pressure from without” 
might compel him to introduce a bill 
upon the subject. He informed us, that 
a negociation has just been concluded 
with some speculators in the United 
States, supported by the Belgian go- 
vernment, with a view to runnnig a line 
of steam packets of great power from 
New York and Philadelphia to Antwerp 
and Ostend, touching at one of the 
southern ports of England, and thus it 
was expected securing a share of the 
passenger trade, as well as opening, by 
degrees, a market for Belgian produce 
in the United States.” 


There are few whose personal intel- 
ligence we are disposed to prize more 
highly than that of our author. We 
believe him to be a most sagacious 
and observing man ; and we therefore 
cannot disregard those “ signs of the 
times,” to which he refers as indicating 
a return of the feeling which might 
lead to a counter-revolution. But 
we happen to be aware that at the 
very last leveés of Leopold, there was, 
for the first time, a Jarge attendance 
of the staunchest adherents of the 
house of Orange. We believe that 
not more than two individuals of dis- 
tinction belonging to that party ab- 
sented themselves on those occasions, 
from the court at Brussels ; and if 
that, and we believe it may, be taken 
as an indication of a contented acqui- 
escence on their part in the present 
regime, almost any government de- 
serving, in the least degree, of public 
confidence, might laugh to scorn the 
efforts of the turbulent populace, who 
should be stimulated, from whatever 
causes, to disturb it. 

Of the pictorial treasures of Bel- 
gium Mr. Tennent writes like one 
whose mind was imbued with a love of 
the art, and whose eye had been well 
practised in scanning the chef d'auvres 
of the easel. He found at Brussels 
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but little deserving the attention of 
the connoisseur ; but at Antwerp he 
was abundantly repaid by his visit to 
the cathedral and the museum, which 
contain the great master-pieces of 
Reubens. Of this master he thus 
writes :— 


‘In England, where the best pic- 
tures of Rubens’ pencil are compara- 
tively unknown, and where our country- 
men are accustomed only to his allego- 
rical subjects and ungraceful women, 
the homage rendered to his abilities is, 
I think, rather an echo of his conti- 
nental fame than a genuine appreciation 
of his merits; but any one oe wishes 
thoroughly to investigate his loftier 
pretensions, and ardently to admit his 
claims to admiration, should visit the 
Museum and the Cathedral of Antwerp. 
Here his pictures evince not power 
alone, not merely that wonder-creative 
imagination that peoples the canvass 
with the most masterly compositions, 
but they exhibit a sweet adherence to 
nature, a rich perception of beauty, and 
a magical command of expression and 
action, that makes the canvass record 
the event it commemorates like a page 
of history or the voice of a poet. It is 
impossible, for instance, to look at ‘the 
Descent from the Cross,’ without al- 
most expecting the attitudes to change 
as the act proceeded, so eager and 
intent are the countenances of his 
figures, and so earnest and real their 
occupations ; and in the same way in 
the picture of ‘the Crucifixion,’ where 
the Centurion has already broken one 
of the legs of the malefactor on the 
left, who has torn it from the cross 
under the agony of the stroke, and the 
soldier has the iron raised to crush the 
other ; one’s very flesh thrills in antici- 
pation of the scream that seems about 
to issue from the excrutiated lips of the 
sufferer. This is a marvellous picture 
in every respect, and corals the 
pride of the Museum; each individual 
figure is a perfect episode—Christ hiim- 
self, in all the dignified calm repose of 
recent death ; the soldier, with his hand 
raised to pierce his side, whilst Mary 
Magdalene, who seems in a paroxysm 
of suffering, to have been clinging 
around the foot of the cross, springs 
forward in a sudden agony of terror, 
with her arms outstretched to intercept 
the spear. This head of the Magdalene, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds pronounces, to be 
‘the most beautiful profile he ever saw 
of Rubens or any other painter.’ 
Finely contrasted with the stirring 
action of these figures, is the expression 
of the mother of Jesus, who appears 
stupified by the exhaustion of her very 
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sufferings, and that of the good Cen- 
turion, who leans forward over the neck 
of his horse in evident sympathy and 
horror at the scene before him. 

*** The Adoration of the Magi,’ is 
another picture of Rubens, well known 
in England from its innumerable en- 
gravings. It is, however, in every 
respect, inferior to the Crucifixion, 
though a superb picture. But there 
are two charming paintings, the insen- 
sible attraction of which is, perhaps, 
the sweet repose of the subject ; one a 
Christ exhibiting his wounds to satisfy 
Thomas’s incredulity, and the other 
the Virgin instructing St. Anne. It is 
impossible for any creature to sit before 
these, and another exquisite little copy 
of ‘ The Descent from the Cross,’ and 
to retire from them unimbued with a 
veneration for the genius that could 
conceive and embody such imaginings. 
There are, in all, fifteen paintings of 
Rubens in this collection, and they are 
certainly triumphs of his easel; the 
gallery at Munich possesses no less 
than ninety-five of his works, but after 
having seen both, I would rather have 
five of these at Antwerp, than the 
ninety-five which are the boast of Ba- 
varia.” 


At Malines, also, he saw much to 
admire. Of Vandyke and Reubens, 
if we might without presumption offer 
such a criticism, we would say, that 
they stand related to each other much 
in the same manner as Rogers stands 
to Sir Walter Scott; if, indeed, a 
certain air of quiet grandeur which 
does not naturally belong to him, 
might be superadded to the richness 
and the exquisite polish of the former. 
But the reader will be better pleased 
to hear the judgment of a more skilful 
observer. The Church of St. Rom- 
vold is that which contains the valu- 
able pictures of which Mr. Tennent 
thus writes :— 


**This church has, also, a magnifi- 
cent picture of the Crucifixion, hy Van- 
dyke; but, however astonishing in its 
vigorous excellence, and in the concep- 
tion of its individual parts, its compari- 
son, as a whole, with that of Rubens’ 
Descent from the Cross, or his painting 
of the same subject in the Museum at 
Antwerp, will sufficiently exhibit the 
superiority of the latter in the art of 
composition. Like a perfect drama, 
into which no character is admitted, 
that does not contribute to heighten the 
denouement, there is no figure or ex- 
pression in Rubens’ picture, that has 
not an immediate reference to the main 
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action of the moment, and that does not 
conspire to concentrate all the interest 
in one simultaneous movement. In 
Vandyke’s Crucifixion, however, the 
three crosses form three distinct epi- 
sodes, each tells a separate story, and 
thus divides the interest of the subject, 
instead of working it up into one over- 
ae sensation, as Rubens does. 

ut, on the other hand, this splendid 
picture exhibits all Vandyke’s masterly 
powers of individuality and detail, every 
figure is a study, and above all, the 
beautiful Magdalene at the foot of the 
Cross, is one of the most lovely con- 
ceptions that has ever been embodied 
upon canvass. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
says, ‘this may be justly considered 
one of the first pictures in the world, 
and gives the highest idea of the genius 
of Vandyke.’ The agony of the dying 
thief may be strongly ore of bein 
suggested by Rubens. he Cathedra 
possesses one of the very finest carved 
pulpits in the Netherlands, representing 
the conversion of St. Paul, in which the 
terror of the horse, and the fall of the 
rider are exhibited with the most sur- 
prising vigour and effect. 

‘In another church, that of Notre 
Dame, there is a picture by Rubens of 
the miraculous draught of fishes, which 
with its volets, once formed eight sub- 


jects, which he painted in ten days, for 


the chapel of the Poissonniers. The 
entire were carried to Paris, and only 
five returned. Another of his favourite 
pictures is the Adoration of the Magi, 
in the church of St. John, of which he 
used to say, ‘c'est & Saint. Jean de 
Malines, qu’il faut aller pour voir de 
mes beaux ouvrages.’ must say, 
however, that it did not afford me the 
same pleasure, which it must have done 
to the great painter himself. The 
sacristan showed us an autograph re- 
ceipt of Rubens for 1800 florins, for 
this picture and its volets, all of which 
he painted in eighteen days. It bears 
date in March, 1624. The altar of the 
church was likewise designed by him, 
and the walls are covered with a pro- 
fusion of paintings, the works of artists 
of minor eminence, and whose merits 
though they would be recognized else- 
where, are unfavourably brought into 
contrast with those of their great 
master.” 


But we must, reluctantly, bring our 
notice to a close ; not, however, with- 
out presenting the reader with our 
author’s general view of the present 
condition of Belgium, which, undoubt- 
edly labours under a complication of 
evils, which no policy that could now 
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be safely adopted, would appear to us 
calculated to remove. 


“Tt is impossible to turn one’s back 
upon this most interesting and enter- 
prising country without emotions of 
deep anxiety as to its future destiny. 
Its political fortunes would require 
something more than ordinary foresight 
to predict, and the recent possibility of 
an European war, elicited the avowal 
of how slightly France would regard 
the treaties of 1831 or 1839, did Bel- 
gium stand for one moment in the way 
to obstruct her designs, either of ag- 
gression or defence. But those for 
whose future lot the strongest sympathy 
is excited, are her skilful artisans and 
her energetic and adventurous manufac- 
turers and merchants. Merchants, in- 
deed, she has but few, for nature and 
Providence seem to have combined to 
render Belgium a workshop rather than 
a warehouse. Austria, by the base 
desertion of her shipping interest, in 
becoming a party to the closing of the 
Scheldt at the treaty of Munster , com- 
pelled her to turn her attention inward- 
ly upon herself, and to seek to replace 
by the loom and the hammer, that which 
she had lost by the annihilation of the 
sail and the helm. Under France, and 
with the all-powerful protection of 
Napoleon, her capabilities were devel- 
oped to the fullest extent of her capital 
and her means, all Europe affording a 
market for her commodities, and cre- 
ating a demand almost beyond her 
power to supply. 

** With the events of 1815, and her 
annexation to Holland, that vast outlet 
was contracted to a narrower space, 
and the King, on assuming the direction 
of his affairs, found a nation of mechan- 
ics, whom it became his province to 
provide with profitable employment. 
In the attempt to do this, it is question- 
able whether he did not overstep the 
bounds of prudence, and lead, by the 
system he adopted, to the further de- 
velopment of powers which were al- 
readymply sufficient for their func- 
tions ; 


* As workdlings do, giving the sum of mure 
To that which had too much — 

** Individual enterprise was super- 
seded rather than assisted; and the 
expedients of the government tended to 
injure it in one respect by relieving it 
from the effects of its own errors, fved- 

ing it with capital, and carrying off its 
surplus production through societies 

which purchased at a handsome price to 
export at a loss. Even with all these 
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appliances, her resources and powers 
were developed beyond the legitimate 
means of their employment, and the 
15,000,000 of her population and colo- 
nies, whom Holland, compelled to give 
a preference to her productions, were 
inadequate to their consumption. What 
then must have been her condition, 
when in 1830, those 15,000,000 were 
reduced to something more than three, 
whilst her machinery and powers of 
production remained the same as be- 
fore ? 

“The new government, it must be 
admitted upon all hands, in spite of the 
murmurs of those, the evils of whose 
condition lay too deep for superficial 
remedies, such as the ministry had it in 
their power to apply, have left no prac- 
tica] expedient untried to afford them 
relief, but as yet in vain; and the his- 
tory of one year seems but to afford a 
painful contrast with the greater pros- 
perity of that which preceded it. 
Money, so far as it was available, has 
in no case been spared. Mechanical 
and commercial education, both theore- 
tical and practical, has been duly at- 
tended to; prizes and honours ‘have 
been awarded to successful industry ; 
and communications, both by highways, 
railroads, and canals, have been ‘lav ishly 
provided to invite consumption and de- 
mand; but no government can possibly 
afford the Belgians or procure for them, 
that which alone can be a fundamental 
remedy—a market proportionate to their 
machinery. 

* * + + * 


“© The condition of the population,’ 
adds M. Briavionne ‘may be thus sum- 
marily de scribed ;—of , four ‘millions of 
inhabitants, one is in indep pendence, (l'ai- 
sance), another in want, (besoin), and the 
remainder floating between 
points.” 


these two 


Such have been the effects of a fran- 
tic revolution. May we, who have 
witnessed its calamitous consequences, 
be warned in time against the crimes 
and the follies by which they were pro- 
duced. The member for Belfast has 
done good service in bringing them so 
plainly into view ; and we trust that he 
will not consider that his duty has 
been fully performed, until he has 
availed himself of his opportunities as a 
legislator, to bring the knowledge 
which he has acquired abroad, to bear 
upon the internal condition of his own 
country, and thus given to its com- 
merce and its manufactures every 
practicable advantage. 
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A LEAF FROM THE FORTUNES OF MORDAUNT MERVALE. 


Morpaunt Mervae, a-few pages 
from whose fortunes we purpose to 
transcribe, was, at the period to which 
our reminiscences revert, the sole li- 
neal descendant of an ancient manorial 
family, resident from time immemorial 
in a somewhat secluded, but rich and 
cheerful district, in the north of Eng- 
land. Under the mastership of a length- 
ened line of possessors who, after the 
fashion of the freehanded and reckless 
squires of the ulden time, had ever in- 
continently indulged in the delights of 
hounds and hunters, wine and wassail, 
the broad estates of the family had 
shrunk to such meagre dimensions 
that, with the exception of a few out- 
lying farms, a stately but decaying 
mansion, girt by a magnificent but dis- 
orderly demesne, formed the only in- 
heritance on which Mordaunt, at the 
age of one and twenty, entered. The 
young man was sensibly alive to the 
anomalous position in which he found 
himself, and more than once revolved 
in his mind, whether he should not 
in some way dispose of this noble but 
fading relic of former greatness, and 
endeavour by application to some pro- 
fessional pursuit to retrieve the da- 
maged lot bequeathed him. But, to 
frustrate the suggestions of prudence, 
there was too often at hand a morbid 
sense of his dignity by descent, if not 
by circumstance, which, superadded to 
a hereditary tendency to the expendi- 
ture rather than the acquisition of 
wealth, long withheld him from a 
course that not unfrequently a far 
from feeble understanding would pre- 
scribe. This natural antipathy to a 
laborious profession was not a little 
confirmed by a prospective influx of 
affluence from a long-lived maternal 
relative, whose presumptive heir he 
had been for a considerable time. But 
this gentleman, Mr. Hardacre, having 
been the architect of his own fortune, 
contemplated with much displacency 
its probable conveyance to a thriftless 
and thankless youth, and accordingly, 
having lived single nearly long enough 
to give Mordaunt’s expectation the 
hue of certainty, took it into his head 
in a fit of jealousy to wed, and in pro- 
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cess of time had the satisfaction of 
writing to require his congratulations 
on the birth of a son and heir. This 
disastrous and unlooked-for news, in 
place of inspiriting the young man to 
vigorous efforts on his own behalf, so 
completely quenched his ardour for a 
season, that he surrendered himself to 
the lethargy of despondence, unre- 
lieved, except by occasional fits of in- 
dignation against himself. Melancholy 
and reserved, he spent his time within 
his own demesne, whose wild and pic- 
turesque, but uncared for and forsaken 
beauties, at once harmonized with his 
mood and protracted its duration. 
Every feature seemed to his gloom- 
tinctured fancy to address him in the 
language of reproach :—the sedgy and 
mantled water,—the ivy-strangled and 
decaying trees,—the matted and im- 
pervious under-growth,—the more 
shaded walks littered with the accu- 
mulated deposits of autumn,—the more 
public narrowed by the aggressions of 
the rank and diffusive herbage,—the 
house weather-stained and desolate,— 
the offices dilapidated and deserted,— 
all seemed to cast silent but cutting 
censure upon him as the spiritless and 
imbecile cause of their sunken state. 
His bearing became ungracious and 
repulsive to all who approached him 
as on an equality, and speedily obtained 
for him the isolation he desired, by 
alienating the regards of nearly all in 
his vicinity, except the ever-true and 
honest-hearted peasantry. These still 
viewed him with feelings of respect, 
not unmingled with affection, which 
were never elicited by the lavish wealth 
and gaudy circumstance of the freshly 
manufactured gentry, as they called 
them, who had raised their mansions, 
and spread their parks far and wide 
around. The aged had the gladsome 
recollections of their younger days as- 
sociated with the manly sports and 
magnificent spirit of the former tenants 
of Mervale Hall, and their tales of 
those heartier and more English times 
taught their children to lament with 
them that the generous and jovial race 
should have been so nearly supplanted 
in their wide possessions, by the ma- 
20 
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chinery-made and city-moulded men, 
who had usurped, but not supplied, 

their place. This feeling of his hum- 
ble and trusty friends the youth fully 
appreciated, and his incapacity of mani- 
festing his sense of it in little save in 
courtesy, fretted his proud heart sorely, 
and often caused him to curtail or to 
deny more urgent and unequivocal de- 
mands, that, at the stated periods of 
rural festivity, he might bestow a lar- 
gess upon the villagers, after the man- 
ner of his more competent predeces- 
sors. 

For atime the young man’s mind 
fermented thus in an unhealthy seclu- 
sion: but the free operation of feelings 
such as his will often achieve their own 
eure by practically proving their folly 
and futility ; and, as in his case, they 
were the growth of circumstances and 
not inherent, the resilient energy of 
his hopeful age and temperament at 
length in a great measure rid his mind 
of its disturbing cause, and imparted 
to it a sounder and more cheerful tone. 
He was conscious of distinguished per- 
sonal advantages,.a fair education, and 
effective talents; and why, he began 
to ask, should these remain latent and 
unproductive in an idle and darkling 
solitude, when a bright and busy world 
gave scope for their exercise, and held 
ferth shining hopes of retributive suc- 
cess ? 

Such a train of refleetion could not 
long be pursued without leading to an 
advantageous issue, and, animated by 
its attendant alacrity and confidence, 
he was about settling certain prelimi- 
naries, with a view to the disposal of 
Mervale for a term, and the advan- 

eous allocation of the proceeds, 
when a circumstance occurred which, 
however minute and trivial in itself, 
was to him the seed of important con- 
sequences. This was the settlement 
in the immediate vicinity of a small 
family, consisting of a superannuated 
officer, Major Oldfield, with his wife 
and only child, to whom he was re- 
quested to pay some attention by an 
old college chum, with the double hope 
as he said of winning him from his mo- 
nachism, and mitigating the dulness of 
rural retirement to the invalided 
officer, to say nothing of his appen- 
dages of a very respectable wife and 
most delectable daughter. Mordaunt, 
relieved by his recent resolution from 
his atrabilious attachment to seelusion, 


readily accepted the neighbourly obli- 
gation, and duly called to tender his 
respects and good offices to the te- 
nants of Wellwood cottage upon their 
arrival. He found Major Oldfield to 
be a keen-witted, hard-headed veteran, 
thoroughly versed in the ways of the 
world with which lie had long lived in 
habits of sharp practice, and a well- 
furnished, agreeable companion. His 
lady possessed a felicitous facility of 
disposition which readily adapted itself 
to the peculiarities of her husband, 
and, considering that he was an adept 
in domestic economics, — a character 
by no means amiable in the eyes of the 
fair,—a punctilious precisian, and a 
martinet, they moved together in ad- 
mirable, albeit somewhat mechanical, 
harmony. ‘Thus far there was little 

o allure, and Mordaunt would have 
acquiesced in mere acquaintance with- 
out the slightest wish to mature it into 
intimacy, had not their blue-eyed 
daughter Emmeline diffused a light 
and fascination around, which over- 
powering every antipathy, must even 
to the most phlegmatic have proved 
resistless. From him, who claimed a 
temper somewhat too mercurial, her 
singular loveliness, transparent purity, 
and native grace, soon won the meed 
of deep and ardent admiration; and, to 
linger within the magic range of her 
gentle influence, to inhale the atmo- 
sphere of fragrance and felicity which 
seemed to him to float around her as 
its centre, he prolonged his visit to a 
degree that all the major’s conversa- 
tional cleverness, now eminently ex- 
erted to secure the return of so good 
an auditor, would have failed to com- 
pass. As the latter was valetudinarian 
and almost entirely confined to his 
house, and as society was all-essential 
to his comfort, he solicited Mordaunt 
to indulge him by calling in as fre- 
quently as might consist with more in- 
teresting engagements. This advance 
to familiar intercourse was, in the ar- 
dour of the occasion, cordially accepted, 
and the young man, as yet but dimly 
conscious of the genuine magnet, soon 
began to prefer the small but cheerful 
apartments of the cottage, to the spa- 
cious but sombre galleries of Mervale, 
and to anticipate the period with less 
regret when he should embark in the 
search after what might enable him to 
people their loneliness and dissipate 
their silence. 
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But nothing is truer than that a 
lively relish for a thing while yet in 
hazy prospective, is quite compatible 
with a sturdy repugnance to it when 
in distinct proximity ; and, besides this 
general probability, the reader, who 
ean boast the veriest infinitesimal of 
presentiment, must have apprehended, 
even thus early, another cause of change 
—that the amatory in fact was rapidly 
prevailing over the mercantile, and 
enthralling in its impalpable meshes 
Mordaunt’s affections as inextricably 
as fetters of adamant could have done 
his person. Of this, when the period 
fixed for his departure approached, he 
himself became conscious with mingled 
emotions of delight and depression, 
ecstacy and suffering. In his * lucid 
intervals” the impoverished plight of 
his affairs pressed painfully on his 
proud and sensitive disposition, and 
admonished him to shun or suspend a 
pursuit to which, knowing, as he did, 
Major Oldfield's astute and worldly, 
not te say mercenary, temper, he eould 
not in sober seriousness foresee any 
but.a disastrous issue. This compla- 
cent reception of his visits heretofore 
was, he rightly apprehended, the con- 
sequence of a mistake current in the 
neighbourhood, that he was the des- 
tined recipient of old Hardacre’s 
wealth, the correction of which, in- 
evitable to an honourable suit, would 
doubtless lead to a result upon which 
pride and passion alike hated to re- 
flect. But his temperament was not 
constituted for the prevalence of pru- 
dence, though backed by never so 
many odious and dismal apprehensions, 
and after a short conflict, it was ob- 
vious that it must succumb,—and, this 
managed, he then with that happy fa- 
cility in fashioning the future in which 
lovers are such proficients, foresaw a 
hundred fortunate contingencies, over- 
looked as many disastrous ones, and, 
finally, determined to endeavour, by 
all legitimate means, and subject to 
every mischance, to endeavour to link 
his fate for life with that of Emmeline 
Oldfield. 

Emmeline herself, though very 
youthful and unsophisticated, had a 
clear judgment superadded to a sus- 
ceptible disposition, and was not slow 
to discern his superiority in ma of 
eharacter to the many from whom her 
beauty ensured attention ; while, con. 
eurrently with this, his fine person, 
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generous temper, and, not least, the 
air of romance with which his situa- 
tion was invested, served to confirm 
her partiality and augment his influ- 
ence. But though matters thus far 
wore so bright an aspect, Mordaunt, 
however doing what was tantamount 
in effect, still delayed an express and 
formal avowal of his feelings until he 
had dissipated the illusion under 
which the father seemed to labour, and, 
having informed him of his straitened 
circumstances, and the project he had 
devised for their relief, solicited his 
sanction in prosecuting his addresses. 
To the subject indeed, the major him- 
self—perplexed as to the motive of his 
backwardness—took oceasion as they 
sate alone one evening to advert, by 
preferring some rather pointed inquiries 
as to the age and physical condition of 
old Hardacre. These were put in so 
significant a way, as if the interrogator 
felt he had a claim to a confidential 
reply, that Mordaunt, though he keen] 

understood how mortifying to both 
would be the revelation, disdained to 
practise an evasion, and accordingly 
informed him, that all hopes from that 
source were now precluded, that his 
family property was, as Major Old- 
field doubtless knew, heavily encum- 
bered, but that he trusted by his own 
prudence and exertion in a few years, 
at-least partially, to exonerate it. An 
expression of — surprise and 
stronger indignation flitted across the 
veteran’s countenance as he hearkened 
to the candid communication ; but, 
however stung by the sense of his 
own simplicity in being gratuitously 
led astray, as well as by the evil of his 
consequent encouragement, he yet con- 
trived to subdue all signs of agitation 
before Mordaunt had fully submitted 
the state of his affairs and his inten- 
tions for their amelioration. The 
latter acutely apprehended the disas- 
trous effects of his confession, and had 
not at the conjuncture sufficient spirit 
to proceed to the more interesting 
subject associated therewith ; but the 
major, apparently fearful of what 
might follow, hastened with nervous 
promptitude to relieve him from his 
hesitation. “I altogether applaud 
your resolution,” said he, with a sin- 
eerity of manner any thing but simu- 
lated ; “it is one worthy of a young 
man of enterprise and spirit, and just 
what I would expeet from you. But, 
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as your frankness seems to justify my 
counsel, I would advise you, my young 
friend, in. preference to adopting a 
precarious profession at home, to 
make up your mind at once to go 
abroad, where posts of value are more 
easily obtained, and where you will be 
comparatively exempt from temptations 
to profuse expenditure. What say 
you to the Indies? I have many 
friends and connexions there to whom 
I would feel happy to introduce you 
by letter. Ihave myself spent many 
years among them, and, as I flatter 
myself, could furnish you with valu- 
able hints, &c. ; and with your abili- 
ties and address, I doubt not that, in 
fifteen or twenty years or thereabouts, 
you may return with a pretty compe- 
tence, and probably a pretty wife and 
progeny,” added he, with a laugh that 
cut his companion to the core, “ into 
the bargain, and people the old manor- 
house again.” 

Mordaunt’s indignation at the cool 
dexterity of this rejoinder in some de- 
gree corrected the painful confusion 
he would otherwise have felt, and he 
merely replied, that he fully appre- 
ciated Major Oldfield’s civility, and, 
when he required his good offices, 
would certainly apply for them. The 
other then turned the discourse to in- 
different topics, but with an untoward- 
ness and constraint of manner which 
even his practised adroitness vainly 
strove to rectify; and Mordaunt, 
embittered at seeing the bright pa- 
geantry of his expectations thus swiftly 
swept away, and yielding to the joint 
impulse of disgust, and pride, and suf- 
fering, speedily rose to take his leave. 
His position now was exceedingly 
embarrassing. He was fast fettered 
by an affection which he could not but 
persuade himself was returned, and 
which, to one of his deep and enduring 
disposition, pleaded irresistibly for the 
continued prosecution of his suit, to 
the successful issue of which the oppo- 
sition of Major Oldfield seemed to 
present an impassable obstruction, 
while his own temper, too, could but 
weakly brook the anticipation of a 
direct repulse. Yet, again, it would 
poorly consist, he argued, with the 
requirement of honour and fidelity to 
forsake, otherwise than in consequence 
of rejection by herself, one whose 
affections he secretly trusted he had 
engaged, and whose happiness, he was 
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convinced, his tenderness and devotion 
must of themselves with certainty 
secure. The latter reflections, as was 
natural, quickly predominated, and re- 
solved that to Emmeline’s decision 
alone he would entrust his fate—he 
would, if her father withheld his ac- 
quiescence, even in its absence, endea- 
vour to conduct his hopes to a happy 
consummation, relying solely on his 
own resources, as many before him 
with a fortunate result had done. 
While thus settled as to his purpose, 
though still vacillating as to its per- 
formance, a train of circumstances oc- 
curred, which, while it satisfied him as 
to the correspondence of Emmeline’s 
affections, disclosed, in her vivid per- 
ception of propriety, noontide can- 
dour, and filial love, the impossibility 
of admitting aught clandestine in their 
arrangements. 

A young baronet, Sir Amyrald Fe- 
therstone, who had just attained his 
majority and his degree,came just now 
to visit a patrimonial seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, and squander on a splen- 
did and prodigal establishment some 
of the wealth which had accumulated 
during a lengthened nonage. He was 
gay, good-humoured, frivolous, and 
vain, on excellent terms with himself and 
all the world, and played the game of 
life in an improvident and reckless 
spirit, utterly unconcerned for remoter 
consequences, if every move he made 
satisfied the purpose which chanced to 
be immediate. Boasting an easy tem- 
per, a full purse, and an open hand, 
he found it easy enough to surround 
himself with congenial society, —a 
choice specimen of which now accom- 
panied him to Fetherstone Hall, to 
enjoy the sports and festivities of 
autumn. There was quite a sensa- 
tion throughout the vicinity on Sir 
Amyrald’s arrival, and the gentry 
poured in to congratulate him on 
coming into possession ; but Mordaunt 
felt his old malady of morbid reserve 
and sensibility revive at the proximity 
of one who seemed to usurp that para- 
mount position that had rested in the 
Mervale family for centuries, and to 
the retention of which he himself was 
the first to prove inadequate. Irked 
by the consciousness of this, he was 
slow to add his compliments to the 
many Sir Amyrald received; and the 
first time he saw him was in the parish 
church, whither the butterfly Baronet 
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with his gaudy equipage had come, 
mn out of respect to the rector, 
who had formerly been his tutor, and, 
partly to examine the quality of the 
materials of which the neighbourhood 
was composed. The narrow dimen- 
sions of the building brought all its 
occupants within eyecast of each 
other; and the free and earnest looks 
with which he regarded Emmeline 
throughout the service, and the whis- 
pered remarks of admiration which 
now and again he passed to his com- 
panions were quickly noted by Mor- 
daunt, and, wakening a resentful spirit, 
aggravated the feeling of jealousy 
into that of dislike ; and, taken toge- 
ther with his knowledge of the major’s 
mercenary disposition, begot a feeling 
of uneasiness and apprehension which 
even his faith in Emmeline’s singleness 
of heart was, under the circumstances, 
incompetent to quell. At the con- 
clusion of the service, as he left the 
church, he remarked Sir Amyrald 
sending a footman to ascertain from 
the sexton the name of the lady whose 
fascination he had so unequivocally 
acknowledged ; and, the next minute, 
as his flashing equipage rolled past, 
he overheard the lively badinage of 
the party upon the youthful beauty ; 
the declaration of the baronet, that 
she was the divinest creature he had 
ever laid eyes on, and that four and 
twenty hours should not pass before 
he had tried her mettle in a ¢téte a 
téte. 

Conformably herewith, he lost no 
time in carrying his intention into 
effect, and the next day as Mordaunt 
was riding over to Wellwood — his 
visits to which, despite its owner’s 
change of manner, it consisted not, as 
we have seen, with his purpose to sus- 

end—he was startled at seeing the 
aronet’s barouche before the door. 
Irritated at the sight, and spurning 
the thought of subjecting himself to 
the major’s contumely, which, he 
doubted not, would be peculiarly 
elicited in the presence of a competitor, 
in his esteem, of such superior attrac- 
tions, he turned his horse aside, and 
in a state of moodiness, distraction, 
and disgust, half determined to i 
a contest which to him seemed fraught 
with annoyance and humiliation. In 
this condition he shrunk from con- 
tinued intercourse with the cottage, 
though he studiously sought to meet 
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with Emmeline in some of her private 
walks ; that, so far as she was con- 
cerned, he might terminate his sus- 
pense, which, he felt assured, her un- 
designing and ingenuous temper would 
enable him readily to do. But, from 
a concurrence of hostile circumstances 
this was long denied him, and, in the 
weary interval, he had often to endure 
the sight of Sir Amyrald’s detested 
livery at such hours as showed that 
his acquaintance had already pro- 
gressed to intimacy. But his mortifi- 
cation reached its acme when he was 
one day informed, that the baronet, 
in following his hounds over Wellwood 
lawn, had been thrown from his 
horse, considerably damaged in his 
person, carried into Major Oldfield’s 
house, and enjoined to remain there 
in quietness for some time, as his 
medical attendants said they would 
not be responsible for the conse- 
quences of a speedy removal. The 
vexation produced by this announce- 
ment was inflamed by the fruitlessness 
of his attempts to obtain any private 
conversation with Emmeline, to whom 
he had no opportunity of speaking 
but in going to, or returning from 
church, and that too in the presence 
of her mother. In his anger he could 
scarcely refrain from attributing his 
ever-recurring disappointment to de- 
sign, though the still gentle, but half- 
reproachful expression of Emmeline’s 
countenance, when he addressed her, 
seemed to intimate that she on her part 
was rather wounded by his unwonted 
absence, than inclined to a transfer of 
her partiality. In due time, Sir 
Amyrald’s convalescence deprived him 
of any pretext for further sojourn at 
Wellwood, though strongly disposed 
to prolong it, and though his host, if 
he were not much misrepresented, was 
very far from taking any step to acce- 
lerate his departure ; and Mordaunt 
heard with reviving satisfaction, that 
he had at length vacated the enviable 
position of Emmeline’s domestic asso- 
ciate. In a few days after, while his 
enamoured mood still continued fresh 
and fervid, the young baronet made a 
formal proposal to Major Oldfield for 
his daughter, protested his devotion, 
and, which was a much more effective 
recommendation, offered to make most 
liberal and enticing settlements. As 
in the major’s vocabulary riches and 
enjoyment were synonymous, his inter- 
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est was at once strongly secured and 
captivated by the attractions of the 
alliance, and he trusted they would be 
equally influential with his daughter, 
despite any previous bias. But the 
sentiments of old gentlemen and those 
of young ladies are, in these matters 
especially, widely different ; and, upon 
communicating the flattering offer, he 
was met by a rejection so explicit and 
decided, that he was equally irritated 
and astonished. It was in vain he 
placed the connexion in what he 
thought the most alluring lights, and 
annotated lengthily upon the splendid 
establishment, and all the delectable, 
&e. of wealth she would enjoy. Em- 
meline, though gentle, was deter- 
mined; and as in truth he doted on 
his child, whose happiness, according 
to his idea of its elements, it was his pa- 
ramount object to promote, he was led 
without much further urgency to com- 
municate her disinclination to Sir Amy- 
rald,—resolving at the same time, that 
as soon as practicable, he would, by 
change of residence and companions, 
endeavour to cancel that silly pre- 
ference for Mordaunt to which he 
readily traced her present opposition. 
In a few days after this unlooked- 
for refusal, the establishment at 
Fetherstone Hall was broken up—its 
giddy owner immersed in other seenes 
which rapidly effaced the superficial 
agrees the loveliness of Emmeline 
produced,—and Mordaunt relieved 

‘om the vicinity of one whose proper 
qualities he heartily despised, however 
highly he might estimate his costly 
aecessories and their possible effect. 
To crown the complacency cense- 
quent on this event, he had, a few 
evenings after, the fortune to meet 
Emmeline strolling in solitude through 
one of the grassy lanes that girdled 
the hill on which Wellwood Cottage 
rested. The bright expression of de- 
light that lighted up her features when 
she first perceived his approach, was 
speedily tempered by a little gravity 
and reserve, wherein he was not slow 
to read a reproof for his protracted 
absence from her father’s. But the 
eloud soon passed from the wonted 
candour of her countenance, and their 
unusually prolonged , separation, in- 
spiring in both a deeper interest and 
more earnest mood, insensibly sloped 
the way to a more intimate commu- 
nion than Mordaunt had previously 
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ventured to indulge. To rehearse 
the conversation that sprung from 
such a configuration of circumstances, 
besides incurring the certainty of 
brushing away some of the exquisite 
but perishable hues which the unem- 
bodied figments of fancy alone possess, 
were a performance of silly superero- 
gation, as any person of ordinary sen- 
timent and sagacity,—and all readers 
are of extraordinary, by right pre- 
scriptive,—acquainted with the predis- 
position of the respective parties will 
conceive, with much more effect than 
mere description could accomplish, 
the thrilling interchange that now suc- 
ceeded. Emmeline was soon the 
sharer of Mordaunt’s fervid feelings, 
hopes, and plans, and, encouraged by 
her unreserved and answering sym- 
pathy, he proceeded to advert to her 
father’s apprehended opposition, and 
ventured to inquire whether in the 
event of its being found invincible, 
there remained to him the hope of her 
own consent enriching him with the 
hand her parent had refused. But 
woman’s rectitude of thought will 
often abide unmoved a trial before 
which man’s more boasted firmness 
sways like an osier in the wind; and 
Emmeline shrank from the suggestion 
as ominous of evil and opposite to 
duty, nor eould all his impassioned 
efforts overcome her gently expressed, 
but firmly principled, disapproval of 
such a course. 

A night of wakeful and wearying 
reflection followed. He too well knew 
Major Oldfield’s bigoted adherence to 
his creed, mercenary and sentimental, 
to suppose he would without astruggle 
surrender such a daughter to a broken 
fortune, or regard as decisive the pre- 
sence of a predilection—in his view, 
the creation of girlish caprice, which 
would pass from the mind, like a sum- 
mer cloud from the sky, in a transitory 
shower of tears. Every method of 
acquiring wealth—the only solvent of 
his scruples—was either tedious or 
precarious ; and though confident in 
the constancy of Emmeline, it must 
be long, very long, even in the most 
sanguine view, ere he could attain its 
consummation, and the remote cer- 
tainty could not anywise reconcile him 
to the solitary lapse of the intervening 
summer of his life. After a night of 
sleepless thought, he settled in the 
intention of essaying the intractable 
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father by a direct address, and with 
melancholy misgivings was preparing 
to ride over to Wellwood, when a 
letter with a foreign postmark was 
placed in his hands. With inquisi- 
tive, and in some degree predictive, 
eagerness he tore it open and found it 
to be from an uncle of his deceased 
mother, a Mr. Palliser, who, many 
years before, had located himself as a 
planter in the West Indies. In this 
vocation he had amassed considerable 
wealth, to the inheritance of any por- 
tion of which, however, Mordaunt 
had never directed his thoughts, as a 
more closely connected nephew of his 
own was his acknowledged successor. 
Of the death of this young man, and 
the consequent frustration of his in- 
tention, Mr. Palliser now informed 
him, and also intimated that Mordaunt, 
now become his nearest relative, 
should henceforth be considered his 
successor. He added that, as his 
constitution was greatly shaken by the 
climate, he had decided on winding 
up his affairs and returning to his 
native air, trusting, as with something 
of self-reproach he said, that, with it 
to second the treatment of his phy- 
sicians, he might, by the expenditure 
of money, recover some portion of the 
health he had lost in its accumulation. 
He then pleasantly subjoined that, as 
he did not wish to be merely a post 
obit benefactor, and desired to ex- 
empt his successor from the sickness 
of hope deferred, he purposed, on his 
arrival in England, which would be 
very soon, to make over to Mordaunt 
such a portionof his property as would 
suffice to clear the estate of some of 
its entailed incumbrances, and render 
the Hall comfortable for a certain 
fanciful and particular old bachelor 
and invalid who purposed paying fre- 
quent visits to his nephew there. This 
critical and altogether unlooked-for 
favour of the fickle goddess, made, of 
course, an instant revolution in the 
young man’s sinking spirit, and, had he 
been of a frail and volatile, as he was 
rather of an enduring and self-re- 
straining disposition, might readily 
have converted his despondence into 
the abandonment of giddy and extra- 
vagant elation. But .as it was, his 
immediate reflections were not on the 
self-aggrandisement which was thus 


unexpectedly unfolded to him, but on 


the dispersion of that cloud which had 
lowered so darkly on his domestic 
prospects, — the attainment of her 
with whom all his dreams of felicity 
to come were inseparably connected. 
With a conscious spirit he however 
strove to moderate the tumultuous 
emotions which swelled his breast, and, 
after but a brief indulgence in the 
irrepressible suggestions of the occa- 
sion, and a second perusal of the letter 
to certify himself of the contents, 
called for his horse, and, under a joyous 
impulse, heading him to the country 
in preference to the dull common-place 
circuit of the road, flew over hedge 
and ditch and gate after a fashion, 
which the heedless gaiety of his spirits 
prompted, and which brought him be- 
fore the lodge of Wellwood, ere he 
had once adverted to the regulation of 
his thoughts for the approaching in- 
terview. He met Emmeline as he 
entered the avenue. 

«* What can be the matter,” cried 
she with agitation, as Mordaunt sprung 
from his horse, “ that requires such 
urgent speed ? I have fearfully watched 
you skim over field and fence with a 
reckless speed, that nothing but a 
case of life and death would justify.” 

« And so, my Emmeline, it is an 
errand of life or death, and therefore 
I bear my warrant,” said he, as he 
stood beside her, but with a smile 
that took the meaning from his words. 
A few minutes, which held in essence 
as much delight as is ordinarily dif- 
fused through years, made her the 
partner of his altered prospects, and 
with a blushing cheek and a moistened 
eye, she listened to his glowing words 
of gratitude and devotion, till at 
length, for a time, they parted—he to 
repair to the presence of her worthy 
parent, and she to turn down a de- 
vious and shaded walk, to commune 
with the thrilling thoughts that, under 
the sudden inspiration of the moment, 
made a whirling chaos of her mind. 

As Mordaunt calculated, the man- 
ner of the major became more cordial, 
when, having briefly introduced the 
purpose of his visit, he placed Mr. 
Palliser’s epistle in his hands as a plea 
for seeking the honour of a connexion, 
and eagerly deprecated any obstruec- 
tion to a union which, with his sane- 
tion, he had some warrant to trust 


might be happily accomplished, But 
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in this latter point the wariness of the 
sire ill consisted with the precipitancy 
of the suitor. 

It were better, he said, to await the 
actual transfer ; old men in general, 
and old West Indians in particular, 
were often whimsical, and who knew 
what contingencies might induce him 
to reverse or modify his intention ? 
And, besides, his daughter and Mor- 
daunt were both too young to render 
a short delay a matter of serious con- 
sideration or regret. 

This provident policy was unpalatable 
in the last degree to Mordaunt, who 
spared not his strenuous opposition ; 
but totally in vain, until, in the last re- 
sort, he dropped a distant intimation 
that, were he to await the arrival of 
Mr. Palliser, perhaps some difficulties 
might arise in that quarter, as the 
suitability of the connexion might not 
be viewed by him in the same light. 
The quick-witted veteran was not 
slow in interpreting this hint, and as 
he judged from his own disposition in 
computing its importance, and was in 
secret most anxious to ensure the 
match, as corresponding now both to 
his own views and those of Emmeline, 
he began to moderate the tone of his 
objections, and, as if yielding to the 
urgency of Mordaunt, eventually ac- 
quiesced in his proposal, provided he 
was previously prepared to make an 
absolute settlement of ten thousand 
pounds upon his bride, to be lodged 
with such trustees as he should nomi- 
nate. Mordaunt, though inwardly 
resentful of the exacting and suspi- 
cious spirit displayed, after brief re- 
flection on his ability, expressed his 
compliance with the condition; as, 
however subjected to immediate diffi- 
culty, and disadvantage thereby, the 
pledged munificence of Mr. Palliser 
seemed to guarantee him against any 
serious ultimate inconvenience. Mat- 
ters thus far arranged, he had to take 
expeditious steps to fulfil his engage- 
ment as the period of Mr. Palliser’s 
return was probably at hand; and 
though the suggestion of his possible 
disapproval had only occurred on the 
instant of its utterance, yet reflection 
showed it worthy of regard ; and in 
his dealings with Major Oldfield, he 
had been so disgusted and perplexed 
by the prevalence of pecuniary mo- 
tives, that he was eager to preclude 
their re-admission by pressing his plan 
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to a prompt conclusion. He would 
then raise the money without delay : 
this could only be accomplished by 
pledging his mansion and demesne, 
which, though an objectionable mode 
of meeting the obligation he had so 
hastily assumed, was the only one 
available, and, with a little care, might 
be transacted in perfect secrecy, and 
then, at a trivial sacrifice, cancelled 
for ever. The memoranda of his pro- 
digal parent supplied him with the 
name and residence of a money-lending 
Jew in the metropolis: to him he 
could privately apply, and though sub- 
jected to the loss of a few hundreds in 
the affair, what was that in comparison 
with the object it insured? This, 
then, was his best, for it was his only 
expedient, and accordingly he forth- 
with repaired to London, where, after 
the necessary security and concessions, 
Abraham Byles, as the usurer was 
named, supplied him with twelve thou- 
sand pounds upon the Mervale pro- 
perty, which in the market would 
have brought double the sum with 
ease. In the bond, drawn up by the 
one party with griping greediness 
and practised subtlety, and adopted by 
the other with facile inexperience 
and untroubled confidence, Mordaunt 
agreed to refund the principal and 
heavy interest within twelve months, 
or, purchase a postponement on such 
terms as might be mutually acquiesced 
in, or, in default of that, surrender his 
house and lands in satisfaction of the 
claim. These conditions he unhesi- 
tatingly subscribed, as he doubted not 
for an instant his capacity to comply 
with the first and easiest, for Mr. Pal- 
liser’s arrival might be looked for 
daily, and he was too much a man of 
character and constancy to recede 
from a declaration, in reliance on 
which so much had been undertaken. 
This brief but important affair con- 
cluded with a cautious provision for 
privacy, Mordaunt received the mo- 
ney, rapidly returned to Mervale, ap- 
prised Major Oldfield of his readiness 
to satisfy his engagements, and, such 
were his energy and dispatch, that in 
a few weeks he had the bliss of seeing 
his Emmeline installed in Mervale 
Hall, the sweetest and fairest mistress 
it had ever enjoyed. The unappropri- 
ated surplus of the sum he had raised 
with such facility was, in the confi- 
dence of approaching affluence, freely 
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and tastefully dispensed among the 
long-standing exigencies of his esta- 
blishment, and in somewhat relieving 
the cumbrous magnificence of his 
mansion by the elegant couvenances of 
modern ingenuity. He himself be- 
came an altered man. He had now 
hopes to sustain and companionship to 
cheer him, and, before their healthful 
influence, the haughtiness, reserve, 
and gloom, which had characterised 
him in his lonely and less hopeful state, 
retreated, giving place to the more 
attractive and amiable qualities that 
were his natural endowment. In this 
tranquil and trustful condition, time 
raced by with a swiftness of lapse that 
was scarcely noticed; and any un- 
easiness that might have arisen re- 
specting the usurer’s repayment, was 
obviated by a second letter from his 
uncle Palliser, confirmatory of his 
former intention as to the allocation 
of his wealth, mentioning his satisfac- 
tion at Mordaunt’s rescript, his hope 
that his selection of a wife—for of his 
engagement he had informed him— 
would do credit to his taste, and that 
both would make him welcome to an 
apartment at the Hall, whither he 
would hasten after the dispatch of 
some matters in London, which he ex- 
pected to reach early in September. 
This was a much later period for his 
return than had been at first appointed, 
but yet, as the 20th of October was 
the day on which Mordaunt’s tenure 
of the loan expired, he was still quite 
easy on the score of payment, or, if he 
contemplated the possible occurrence 
of some mischance, he recalled as a se- 
dative to his apprehensions, the clause 
in the instrument by which a prolonga- 
tion of his term might be had for a 
consideration ; so that the sacrifice of 
a few hundreds was, on the worst con- 
struction, the greatest he would have 
to endure. Thus satisfied in his pros- 
pect, and enamoured of to him the 
newly discovered charms of life, the 
days flew unregarded by, until one 
morning he was startled by Emmeline 
observing, that a few weeks would bring 
the anniversary of their marriage 
round. 

«‘ Impossible,” cried he hastily ; “ it 
cannot surely be twelve months 
since.” 

“Oh, I did not say twelve months 
yet,” replied she with a smile; “ but 
indeed, Mordaunt, you look as if the 


period were productive of aught but 
pleasant memories.” 

* Do I, my Emmeline ?” interrupted 
he with recovered gaiety; “then I 
must indict my countenance for bear- 
ing false witness against my heart. 
But indeed,” continued he, after a 
pause, ‘‘ if | showed any uneasiness, it 
was because your remark led me to 
take some note of time,—which, now 
that it glides past with such a ‘liquid 
lapse,’ I can rarely lay held upon to 
do,—and this recalled to mind that 
business of a pressing nature will 
shortly require my presence in Lon- 
don. <A few hours will suffice to settle 
it, and I will return to you immediately 
unless my uncle’s arrival, which from 
the time at which the St. Domingo 
was to sail, must be expected every 
day, should detain me.” 

Shortly after, he proceeded to Lon- 
don. The tenure of his loan had now 
nearly elapsed, and, unless an exten- 
sion were arranged, the Jew in a few 
days would be entit!ed to demand the 
principal with interest, or, in the ab- 
sence of that, to enter into possession 
of the pledge, —“ to foreclose the mort- 
gage,” as the lawyers have it, the 
** equity of redemption” being precluded 
by the express and stringent declara- 
tion of Mordaunt in the deed. 

To the money-lender's rooms in the 
city, he consequently repaired the 
following morning, and with a feeling 
of strong dissatisfaction entered again 
his place of business—a mean, dingy, 
dusky apartment, furnished with a few 
high-backed, leather-bottomed chairs, 
a heavy iron-ribbed chest, a fixed desk, 
and a couple of metal lockers let deeply 
into the wall. Speedily the master of 
the tenement entered, the degradation 
of his race marked in the stooped and 
shrunken form, and its keenness in the 
quick, penetrating, but furtive glances 
that shot incessantly from small, deep- 
set eyes, which might have rivalled a 
rat's in hardness, brilliancy, and black- 
ness. He remembered Mordaunt on 
the instant, and a feeling of disappoint- 
ment flitted across his wrinkled visage 
on the recognition. 

‘© My hope has failed me,” mumbled 
he inwardly as he cast a leok at his 
visitor’s candid and careless counte- 
nance, ere he spoke alond—* Ay, ay, 
Mr. Mervale, your bond, sir. “°Tis 
nearly run to the last, and you come 
for a discharge. Twelve thousand, 
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as I remember was the loan, which 
with the interest—fifteen per cent. 
per annum—amounts precisely to thir- 
teen thousand eight hundred ; is not 
that it, sir? on receipt of which I re- 
turn you my security.” 

“ Yes, sir, your calculation, accord- 
ing to the rate, is perfectly correct. 
But at present Iam not prepared to 
furnish you the sum: however—” 

“‘Not prepared!” interrupted the 
old man shrilly, while a gleam of ex- 
ultation gilded his pallid features. 
“ Ah! to me that matters not: your 
bond provides for that: it is my secu- 
rity. I have it safe.” 

“It happily does,” returned Mor- 
daunt a little tartly, “ or else, I fear, I 
should have but a gloomy prospect. 
You may satisfy, yourself, Mr. Byles, 
—if you cannot otherwise remember— 
by reference to it, that there is a clause 
enabling me at my option or necessitys 
to prolong the loan on such terms as 
may be agreed on. To settle these 
terms is my business with you this 
morning,—if you will not allow some 
short time for indulgence, as I expect 
almost daily what will liquidate my 
debt,—and, if another hundred will 
buy another week, I will close with 
you at at once.” 

“ Most likely in truth!” returned 
the usurer, dismissing his habitually 
humble bearing, for a tone of taunting 
triumph, “ most likely in truth, that 
Abraham Byles, with the gathered 
wisdom of nearly three-score years and 
ten, has grown so old to play the sim- 
pleton at last !—that he, schooled, yea 
scourged by scorn and repulse on every 
side, to look to himself and live for 
himself alone, will forego his oppor- 
tunity when it comes as now to his 
very band! No, no! Mr. Mordaunt 
Mervale, of Mervale Hall, how well 
your father made me keep in memory 
the name! my day now is come; and 
by the blessed creed that I inherit, 
were it only to release me from —, 
but tush! you have my purpose.” - 

Mordaunt looked puzzled and aghast 
at the unexpected outburst. 

** You are beside yourself, old man, 
or you would not befool yourself by 
cherishing such crazy fancies. Come, 
Mr. Byles, I have called here on busi- 
ness, so apply yourself to it with so- 
briety. My offer of one hundred 
pounds it is at your discretion to ac- 
cept or to reject, but let it be done 
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with decency. And now as to the 
provision in the deed for postpone- 
ment, what do you conceive an equit- 
able price for a brief renewal ?” 

«« Not one shilling less,” rejoined the 
other with measured emphasis, “ than 
the balance between the debt now due 
me, and the price I myself place upon 
the property. I will not abate one 
farthing from its value, the value at 
which J rate it, and that perchance 
is magnified: were your father alive, 
young man, he might haply satisfy you 
as to the reason why.” 

“The old dog dotes,” cried Mor- 
daunt, in a confusion the result of 
mingled indignation and apprehension. 
** Does he hold me for an idiot, or him- 
self for an autocrat, that he riots in 
this wild vein. No,no, Mr. Abraham, 
you have enough in all conscience by 
written right, without seeking to fleece 
me after that foul fashion. Look to 
the bond, sir, and read me the clause.” 

The Jew with difficulty restrained 
the anger which one would have sup- 
posed had never lived in his lean and 
frigid body. 

« Like sire, like son,” muttered he 
to himself, “the father struck, the son 
imsults,—but of both I will now take 
payment.” 

« The bond, sir ?” 

“Oh, the bond by all means: by 
the bond J shall stick, and by the faith 
of my fathers, by the bond you too 
shall stick.” 

‘* What says it then?” 

“ Your hearing, sir. ‘ The further 
condition of this obligation is such 
that if the above bounden Mordaunt 
Mervale, &c., shall, on or before the 
twentieth day of October next ensuing 
the date of the above written obliga- 
tion, well and truly pay, or cause to be 
paid to the said Abraham Byles, &c., 
such renewal fine as between the said 
Mordaunt Mervale and the said Abra- 
ham Byles may be mutually,’ ay, sir, 


mutually, * and with the full consent of 


the respective parties,’ mark well the 
words,—‘ agreed on, then,’ &c. and so 
on,—‘ otherwise this obligation shall 
be and remain in full force and virtue,’ 
&c. There, sir, you have the clause 
you look to: weigh it. well, and ex- 
tract a safeguard from it if you can ; 
while below is your solemn oath not to 
appeal to courts of law, which might 
take cognizance of an usurious con. 
tract. You see the right this instru. 
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ment confers, and, seeing that, you see 
the course I follow.” 

Mordaunt, crushed and confounded 
by the unlooked-for shock of the oc- 
casion, vehemently urged the flagrant 
injustice of the threatened step, its 
utter repugnance to the spirit of their 
agreement, the hopeless blight to his 
fortunes it must prove, his situation in 
regard to Mr. Palliser, and his conse- 
quent ability to repay all, with any 
reasonable addition, probably within a 
few days, certainly within a few weeks. 

The money-lender was inexorable, 
and only doggedly replied, “that, if he 
were to receive the money he men- 
tioned, he could the better do without 
his Mervale property,” adding with an 
exasperating sneer, “ that when brought 
to the hammer of the auctioneer, as 
after a time it would be, he might in 
that event become a bidder.” Argu- 
ment, appeal, menaces, were all in 
vain to move ‘his rugged nature. He 
even seemed to regard the young man’s 
suffering with a sort of satistaction, 
that, as it was not the attribute of 
mere covetousness, would have been 
unaccountable, had he not in his grow- 
ing excitement disclosed that a passion 
can lie deeper in the heart of a miser 
even than that of avarice,—the passion 
of revenge. 

“Thad dealings, young man,” said 
he, “ with your father. He hated my 
business-like regularity: it was too 
straightforward and too strict to suit 
his crooked ways. He inveigled me 
to his house : he and his drunken crew 
of foxhunters got over me: they treated 
me, I searcely dare remember how, they 
behaved to me like devils or brutes : 
shame forbade me to publish my dis- 
grace, I smothered it under the mask 
of feigned forgetfulness ; but, when I 
left that cursed hall, I took against 
him and his a solemn vow, which his 
spendthrift temper I trusted would 
enable me one day to keep; that day 
at last is come, and, if I forego my 
treasured purpose, may I live and die 
loathsome and contemptible, an outcast 
and a vagabond, a leper and a beggar.” 

His wan cheeks became still more 
pallid as he spoke, while his dark eyes 
lightened, as it seemed, into actual 
flame, enkindled at once by remem- 
bered indignity and impending retri- 
bution; and, as with an imprecation 
he wound up his brief but pithy tale, 
the senile feebleness of his yoice, with 
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the shrill intenseness of his tones 
showed, in repulsive and incongruous 
connexion, physical impotence with 
inflexible moral determination. Mor- 
daunt, though he felt that further 
appeal for any thing like voluntary 
concession to one so ruthless would 
be futile, yet scarcely able to believe 
the reality of the menaced blow, made 
one further effort. 

“ Mr. Abraham Byles, you are but 
sporting with my credulity, or prac- 
tising on my inexperience. Take two 
thousand more for another month, 
and let me take my leave.” 

** Young man, hear me once again ; 
‘twill save you useless trouble. I 
swear to adhere to my declaration. 
I can neither afford to fling fortune 
from me, nor feel I any obligation to 
you or yours, save one which I am 
now, thank Heaven, in the way to 
pay. This is the eighteenth of Oc- 
tober—the twentieth will complete 
the year: on that day, unless my mo- 
ney is refunded, I start for Mervale 
Hall—such is the agreement—to tell 
you that your successor has arrived.” 

There was a malice in his look, a 
sting in the cold asperity of his tone, 
as with partially recovered self-com- 
mand he slowly reiterated his reso- 
lution, that set Mordaunt’s passions 
in a blaze. 

“ You base, swindling, Jewish 
dog,” cried he, rising from his seat, 
with a suddenness that made the old 
man start, “do your worst ; but may the 
curse of a ruined man haunt, you to 
the grave. But Heaven is just, and 
surely I shall yet find means to baffle 
your fiendish villany, and make you 
gnaw yourself with a miser’s spite 
that you did not accept my offer.” 

He then rushed from the room, 
conscious of his perilous excitement, 
and fearful of wreaking his passion 
upon the wretch in a way of which he 
would repent. He hastened back to 
his hotel, and in a fevered agony of 
mind, paced his apartment to and fro, 
unable in the commotion of his spirits 
even to think, much less to decide, 
upon the course he should pursue. 
After a time, however, his temper 
subsided, so as to permit a survey of 
his situation, but no symptom of 
amelioration was discernible in the 
stern and impracticable difficulties 
which hemmed him round. It was 
absolutely impossible to raise the mo. 
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ney in the short and quickly lessening 
interval,—he had no competent friend 
to whom to apply,—the arrival of 
Mr. Palliser, the only conceivable 
origination of relief, was a mere con- 
tingency, and it was intolerable to 
think that the momentous interest at 
stake was dependent for its issue upon 
chance. Yes! nought but successive 
miseries rose in the sunless perspec- 
tive: his evil doom seemed inevitably 
sealed: the home of his fathers was 
to pass from him: his name was to 
become but a fleeting memory, where 
for centuries it had proudly exist- 
ed: Mr. Palliser, exasperated at his 
folly, would withdraw his favour and 
revoke his declaration: Emmeline 
would be the wife of a beggar: all 
his high-built hopes were to be shat- 
tered and brought low ; and his plans 
for the future, now to be recon- 
structed, must rise, alas! from how 
shrunk and depressed a basis ! 

Such bitter thoughts were crowd- 
ing thick and fast upon him, when for 
atime they were checked by the en- 
trance of a servant to mention that a 
gentleman wished for a few minutes’ 
conversation with him; and, having 
desired him to be introduced, a 
young, heavy-browed, and rather 
meanly-attired man entered the apart- 
ment. 

“ T have the honour of addressing 
Mr. Mervale?” said he, when the 
attendant closed the door. 

Mordaunt signified assent. 

“Do not be startled, sir,” con- 
tinued he, “when I tell you that I 
am acquainted with your present diffi- 
culties. It is no officious intrusion of 
which I am guilty; but I come to offer 
my services toward your relief. In a 
word, then, Iam in connexion with 
Mr. Abraham Byles: I overheard 

our conversation just now: I owe 
him a grudge which, especially if with 
benefit to myself, I shall be glad to 
pay, and I am now here to propose a 
method by which you may safely and 
speedily extricate yourself from his 
clutches.” 

«* What is that?” cried Mordaunt, 
hotly. ‘ Tell it me, and you shall not 
repent it.” 

“For that, under certain con- 
ditions, I came. These are, that you 
pledge me your honour never to allow 
my name to transpire, and that you 
engage—for I do not profess to ne- 
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glect self-interest—that, if you adopt 
my counsel, you will fee me for it 
with five hundred pounds. You will 
not demur to this, when, just now, 
you proffered Byles two thousand for 
a little respite. Do you agree ?” 

“I swear solemnly not to divulge 
your name; and, if I act on your 
advice, to reward you for it according 
to your demand,” replied Mordaunt, 
eagerly entering on the business. 

“ With that I am satisfied,” re- 
joined the other. “I know,” he con- 
tinued, “ your uncle Palliser. I met 
him in the West Indies. I know, 
too, something of his affairs—that he 
is now on his homeward voyage — 
that you are destined to be his heir, 
and that in applying any portion of 
his wealth to your present benefit, 
you will be but forestalling that 
which must one day be your own. 
He has then, at this moment, remit- 
tances to the amount of twenty thou- 
sand pounds lying idle with a corres- 
ponding house in the city: his in- 
tentions with regard to you are 
there well known: all you have to 
do is, to attach his signature to a 
warrant of attorney, empowering you 
to take up this sum: in this you, 
with a little precaution, will meet 
with no difficulty, and thus td 

« What, sir,” cried Mordaunt in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ do you come to tamper 
with my honour ? — do you desire me 
to play the forger—to commit a fe- 
lony—to forfeit my life—to blacken 
my character ?” 

“ This is just what I expected at 
the first,” interrupted his companion, 
coolly, ‘but a little reflection will 
show its weakness to one who, dis- 
missing prejudice, dares look matters 
in the hace. Is injury intended to 
any by my proposal? Are you de- 
frauding any? Are you risking your 
reputation? Are you not rather, by 
following it, baffling rascality, crip- 
pling roguery, and preserving your 
property? View it, sir, I pray you, 
in this light, as a reasonable man 
should do, and you will at once per- 
ceive the expediency and the practica- 
bility of my suggestion. I will sup- 
ply you with the form without delay 
— you know Palliser’s signature — 
copy it, and in a few hours, you will 
be rid of all your difficulties, laugh at 
Byles’ stingless spite, and safely en- 
joy your patrimony unimpaired. And 
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upon seeing Mr. Palliser, you can 
either inform him of the step you 
were compelled to take—and right 
heartily I am sure he will applaud your 
cleverness—or else, when he hands 
you over the promised settlement, you 
can with all ease and privacy quietly 
replace the loan.” 

*¢ Leave me, leave me,”’ cried Mor- 
daunt with emotion; “ and tempt me 
not thus in the moment of my weak- 
ness. No! lose what else 1 may, I 
will keep my honour and my name 
unspotted : low though the loss of 
fortune may sink me in the estimation 
of the many, in my own, at least, and 
in that of my friends, I shall still pre- 
serve my place. If no legitimate me- 
thod of relief occur, I will even brace 
myself to meet the worst, and trust to 
an honest conscience to console me.” 
« And now, sir,” added he, after a brief 
but pregnant pause, “ you have heard my 
determination—attempt not to alter it, 
and I may receive your acquiescence 
and your withdrawal as some requital 
for the insult you have, I shall suppose 
unwittingly, inflicted.” 

* Certainly, sir, I shall retire, if you 
wish it,” said the young man with a 
look that, in the obvious conflict of 
feeling, seemed to mark Mordaunt as 
his own, notwithstanding his stout 
negation.’ “I shall, however, leave 
you my address, that you may find me in 
the morning, before which, I am sure, 
common sense will have taken the 
place of diseased fastidiousness, and 
the harmless violation of a mere punc- 
tilio weigh lightly against the surren- 
der of a noble property and its dis- 
astrous effects.” 

As he spoke, he laid a card in- 
scribed with Mr. Solomon Dillon, upon 
the table, and bowing with an air of 
continued confidence, again left Mor- 
daunt to himself. 

Once more alone, the latter strove to 
appease the paralysing perturbation of 
his mind soas to decide on some definite 
course to be pursued. The more closely 
however he viewed his position,the more 
confirmed did his despair become. His 
necessity was frightfully urgent. He 
had no friend who could, with suffi- 
cient promptitude at least, supply the 
required sum,—he had scarcely an un- 
mortgaged patch of property remain- 
ing,—Emmeline’s fortune, vested in 

trustees, was altogether unavailable, 
while a few hours would enable the 
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Jew to enter on the forfeiture, and 
bring in immediate train a crowd of 
calamitous consequences which it 
totally unmanned him to enumerate. 
On all sides he seemed fenced so as to 
debar escape ; and his mind, unhinged 
and convulsed by the sudden shock, 
wearied by fruitless efforts to devise 
expedients, and dizzy with the whirl 
of passion, at length recurred to the 
simple but sufficient remedy submitted 
by his recent visitor. It was most 
rash and dangerous for one in his posi- 
tion to descend from the elevated 
platform of principle, to dally fami- 
liarly with so potent a temptation ; 
and, putting out of sight, or keeping, 
as it were, for reserved consideration, 
its evil aspect,—gaze solely on the 
seductive features which in its facility, 
indulgence, and relief, it possessed. 
On such occasions, casuistry, * to 
make the worse appear the better rea- 
son,” is rarely wanting; and Mor- 
daunt, who, were his mind under its 
ordinary regulation, would not have 
pondered a moment on the nature of 
the act, now dwelt with a sort of 
greedy satisfaction on its easiness, its 
plausibility, and the crushing burden 
of care of which it would rid him at a 
stroke. None, the tempter whispered, 
would be injured thereby — justice 
substantially be insured—the dog Jew 
thwarted in his rapacious iniquity— 
Mr. Palliser’s reproof for his impru- 
dence probably avoided—his property 
preserved—and his young wife rescued 
from distress and humiliation. All 
this could be accomplished by a dash 
of his pen—he would only be fore- 
stalling his own—detection was unlike- 
ly—and, on his uncle’s arrival, a can- 
did confession, or private restitution, 
place the affair at rest for ever. 

But yet a mind self-educated like his 
in a ready scorn of every thing that 
savoured of dishonour could not stand 
on the giddy verge of so proscribed an 
act without an occasional abrupt re- 
action, which, pointing to the contin- 
gent infamy, the sacrifice of his own 
and others esteem, and the impossi- 
bility of ever again becoming the man of 
untarnished candour and unimpaired 
integrity he was, urged him to fling the 
subject from him with unfaltering 
indignation. But then again, the ri- 
— reality of impending evil, the 

ifficult endurance of present and sub- 
stantial affliction, weighed heavily 
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against the power of impalpable prin- 
ciple, and stimulated his intensely 
awakened passions to commit himself 
to any course that promised but a 
rescue from the usurer’s gripe. These 
feverish alternations were at length 
for the time, happily terminated. 

“Is the step suggested right or 
wrong?” said he aloud, after a pro- 
tracted reverie ; “this is a simple rule 
of conduct, and by it Heaven strengthen 
me simply to abide! Standing then 
by it, I must and do reject this bold 
man’s evil counsel,—and fervently 
thank God that I am enabled so to do. 
To-morrow I shall return to Mervale 
and prepare myself and Emmeline, as 
best 1 may, to meet an altered lot, but 
not a forfeited reputation.” 

With a deep sigh he then turned 
to fortify his mind to face his cireum- 
stances; and, sustained by the con- 
sciousness of honour still undefiled, 
felt the consuming fever of his feelings 
rapidly abate. The next morning, 


after a weary and wasting vigil, he 
was making some memoranda before 
setting out on his return to Mervale, 
when Mr. Solomon Dillon, his visitor 
of the previous day, was again an- 


nounced. With an intimate and con- 
fidential air, as if assured of carrying 
his own warrant to familiar inter- 
course, he advanced; and, though at 
first a little dashed by Mordaunt’s 
eold and repulsive acknowledgment of 
his presence, steadily proceeded to the 
object of his visit. 

“1 .bring you, Mr. Mervale,” said 
he, in the undertone suited to collu- 
sion, “ the warrant of which we spoke 
together yesterday. It is properly 
filled up, and only requires the sub- 
scription of your uncle’s signature to 
put you in possession of what will 
satisfy Abraham Byles’ claim, and save 
your pledge from the hands of the 
auctioneer.” 

As he spoke, he drew the paper 
in question from his pocket, and laying 
it before Mordaunt, with consummate 
coolness, pushed an inkstand within 
his reach. 

1 thought, sir,” sai the latter, 
angrily, ‘‘ | was sufficiently explicit to 
you yesterday on this subject. I still 
retain the determination I then ex- 
pressed, and will thank you to leave 
me now without further parley, — 
adding a caution, which your ferward- 
ness seems to require, that you should 
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regard something more than men’s 
necessities, when , 

‘It is impossible,” broke in the 
other, heedless of the personal rebuff, 
‘utterly impossible that you have re- 
solved to ruin yourself, rather than 
commit a trifling departure from the 
routine of business. Consider your 
situation: bear in mind that Abraham 
Byles is no milk-livered, timid tyro in 
extortion, to shrink from stretching 
his power to the utmost; that as cer- 
tainly as Mervale Manor is your's 
now, so certainly shall it be his within 
eight and forty hours, and in the mar- 
ket, probably, within four and twenty 
more, unless you adopt this document 
forthwith. Think upon this, sir, not 
as a fancy to be dallied with, but as a 
fact to be encountered, and choose 
between independence and penury, 
between being the scourge of this 
scoundrel.usurer and his victim—the 
bold retriever of your staked and tot- 
tering fortunes, and the feeble observer 
of a paltry point of form like this.” 

As he spoke, it was obvious that 
in Mordaunt’s breast the battle was to 
be fought again. Dillon perceived 
his advantage and plied his vacillation 
with every stimulant he could com- 
mand. 

* The act,” continued he, * will be 
unknown to all except those whose 
own interest binds them to keep it 
secret as the grave. Mr. Palliser 
will be here in a few days, not in time, 
indeed, to prevent the necessity of 
drawing this money, but time enough 
to secure you from any disagreeable 
results.” 

« Will you warrant that—how know 
you it?” interrupted Mordaunt. 

“From the best authority,” an- 
swered the other, drawing from his 
pocket a morning paper, and pointing 
to a paragraph which stated that “ the 
Saint Domingo,—the ship in which 
Mr. Palliser was to have embarked,— 
was in the offing, at Portsmouth, al- 
though the gale and surf were such as 
altogether to forbid the landing of the 
passengers.” 

Mordaunt perused and re-perused 
the passage with poignant avidity. It 
was tantalising to torture that an ho- 
nourable escape from his toils—which 
the momentary presence of his uncle 
would ensure—was all but within his 
reach. A respite of a few hours, by 
permitting an express to Portsmouth, 
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would suffice to save him—but from 
the marble-hearted moneylender it were 
as easy to wring a year as a day. 
Distracted thus by the very nearness 
yet unattainableness of relief, he 
sprung from his seat and unequivocally 
betrayed his suffering as he rapidly 
paced the apartment. His companion 
gladly witnessed his emotion, and al- 
lowed it to work to its height ere he 
again spoke. 

“You are now, of course, deter- 
mined: it is beyond the range of pos- 
sibility that your uncle can be here to 
aid you in this juncture, and, by repre- 
senting him, you must needs anticipate 
his arrival by some few hours. This 
is the nineteenth of October—to-mor- 
row, unless the redemption money be 
forthcoming, your tenure of Mervale 
expires,—and by this night's coach 
Byles has engaged his seat, that, ac- 
cording to contract, he may in person 
announce the transfer of ownership on 
the morning of the twenty-first. Here, 
Mr. Mervale, act as a man of nerve 
and sense—there is no conceivable 
alternative—delay is useless and dan- 
gerous, and the day weareth apace.” 

Mordaunt abruptly stopped in his 
walk beside him—snatched the pen he 
proffered—and, summoning despair to 
crush reflection, resumed his seat, 
and hastily drew the paper towards 
him. 

* Have a care,” said the other, 
alarmed by his reckless rapidity ; “a 
little precaution in a matter of this 
kind is necessary. Have you not your 
uncle’s signature by you, that you may 
mark its peculiarities, and prevent 
suspicion of any forgery ?” 

The last word was. inadvertently 
uttered, and proved fatal to hisscheme. 
It fell a thrilling warning on Mor- 
daunt’s ear, and with an eleetric shiver 
he hastily recoiled—spent a second or 
two in deep self-communion, and then, 
muttering with indignant emphasis, 
“ Mordaunt Mervale a forger!" 
snatched the paper—tore it in shreds— 
flung them at his tempter, and with 
the heartfelt exclamation of “ Thank 
God, I am once more myself,” to 
crown his critical escape, hurried past 
him to the door. 

* Sir,” cried he to the disconcerted 
Dillon,—whose prospect of five hun- 
dred evanished on the instant,—* I 
shall entertain your company no longer. 
Things must take their course. Let 
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Mervale come to the hammer; I may 
perchance induce my uncle to become 
the purchaser. I must pay the heavy 
penalty of my imprudence, but that 
almost galls me less \than that that 
leeching vampyre Byles should be the 
gainer. But for this there is no help 
—what must be must.” 

“As you will, Mr. Mervale,” re- 
joined Dillon, smothering his spleen 
as best he might, since further over- 
ture was manifestly vain; but three 
days shall not pass before you bitterly 
bemoan this costly folly.” 

He then coolly gathered the scat- 
tered fragments of the warrant, com- 
mitted them to the flames, and, re- 
minding Mordaunt, who stood at the 
open door, of his obligation to secrecy, 
sneeringly wished him good day, and 
an agreeable journey, and departed. 

Mordaunt, his mind once more com- 
posed, lost no time in setting forward 
to Mervale, to break the disastrous 
news. to his young wife, for whom he 
now felt more poignantly than for 
himself. But apprehension of aught 
like selfish suffering in her was need- 
less; for, in one so true and single- 
hearted, disinterested sympathy for 
him would altogether absorb the sense 
of personal privation. 

‘ Mordaunt,” said she anxiously, 
when, shortly after his arrival, they 
were left alone, “ your countenance 
tells me that something evil has hap- 
pened. Let me know it,—’twill lighten 
its pressure.” 

‘I was just pondering how I best 
might do so, Emmeline, for alas! it 
cannot now be long withheld.” 

He then fully informed her of his 
engagement with the Jew— its origin, 
and its impending consequences—how 
he had precariously struggled against, 
and hardly overcome, the temptation 
illegally to raise the money—and how 
he hoped, through his uncle's gene- 
rosity, their absence from Mervale 
would be only brief. More than one 
tear started to Emmeline’s eye, and 
stole down her glowing cheek, as she 
hearkened to her husband’s narration 
of his interview with Dillon —tears 

successively the offspring of appre- 
hension for his firmness, pride in his 
honour, and thankfulness that the 
searching probation had found no flaw, 
and left no scar. 

* Thank God, Mordaunt, that your 
honour is untainted—that secure, for- 









































tune may frown, but surely our hap- 
iness rests on something surer than 
oe fitful favours.” 

She then employed her gentle in- 
fluence to win him from thé sharpness 
of self- reproach, for the incautious 
construction of his bond, over the 
counterpart of which he now pored 
with her in hopeless scrutiny. 

* Yes, Emmeline,” said he, as de- 
spairingly he cast it from him, “I will 
try to imitate your submission ; but 
yet, by my own simplicity to become 
the dupe of such vile craft !—to see 
the sole remaining memorial of my 
family, the last fragment of their far- 
descended property tricked from my 
hands by such chicanery! Oh, that I 
could baffle this villain, and secure but 
justice by any means compatible with 
honour !” 

Is not that possible ?” exclaimed 
Emmeline eagerly, as a bright device 
flashed on her excited mind. ‘ The 
Jew holds yvu to the letter of your 
bond—do you the same to him.” 

* How—what do you mean, Em- 
meline? You know not the strong 
constraint, the rigid exactness—” 

“It is even to that Llook. Does 
not its strictness bind both alike? did 
you not just read to me that the Jew 
must inform you of his intention on 
the twenty-first or three following dys, 
or else submit to a short renewal ? 
and might not some obstruction to his 
journey here be easily interposed ?”” 

**T have it—lI have it,” cried Mor- 
daunt, exultingly springing from his 
seat. “ Woman's wit outruns man’s 
wisdom hollow, and yours surpasses 
that of all, my second Portia. Yes! 
I will foil him at his own play. He 
arrives at the village to-night; to- 
morrow, he purposes to honour Mer- 
vaie with a visit ; but, if he lays eyes 
on these old walls before the critical 
four days have passed, their present 
owner will well deserve to be drummed 
from them as a dolt. How I shall 
enjoy the old dog's fury!” In rap- 
turous appreciation of the project, he 
embraced his gladdened~ wife, who, 
now that she had suggested the nota- 
ble idea, half shrunk from pursuing it 
as dubious of its propriety. Her ap- 
prehensions were speedily overruled 
by Mordaunt. 

“Extreme cases call for extreme 
remedies. The creature shall suffer 
no personal detriment at my hands ; 
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and I shall only curtail his catalogue 
of crimes, and compel him to for- 
bearance from one that would cap 
the climax, though it be in his own 
despite. The execution of my plan I 
shall trust to myself alone, and now 
for the settlement of its particulars.” 

A short time sufficed for this. 
There was but one road of public 
access to the hall, and by this the Jew 
must necessarily approach. A thick 
plantation skirted it for a considerable 
way, and in this, Mordaunt, his per- 
son disguised, resolved to lie perdue, 
await the usurer’s approach, arrest, 
blindfold, and convey him quietly to 
the hall, in a remote apartment of 
whose spacious, and but partially te- 
nanted, interior, he could safely supply 
him with needful accommodation until 
all danger from his enlargement had 
elapsed. 

In accordance herewith, Mordaunt 
having taken steps to secure a pru- 
dential privacy, rode early the follow- 
ing morning to the appointed spot, 
and, fastening his horse at a conve- 
nient distance, took his position in 
the thicket. Despite his anxiety 
about the momentous stake which 
was in rapidly approaching issue, he 
could not refrain from smiling, as oc- 
casionally he cast his eyes downward 
at his grotesque appearance in the 
disguise he had assumed. To obtain 
this, he had, in lieu of something bet- 
ter, rummaged the multifarious ward- 
robes of his progenitors, and clothed 
himself in a costume to which various 
periods and persons contributed, but 
which, however, afforded so complete 
a metamorphosis, that Emmeline, 
though aware of his intention, started 
with affright when he presented him- 
self for inspection in masquerade. 
As he rode to his station, however, 
the diversities of his toilette were 
assimilated by an ample cloak, of 
which, when safe from any casual eye, 
he had divested himself, that, by the 
uncouthness of his under garb, he 
might puzzle conjecture as to his name 
and quality. Many a searching glance 
he cast along the lonely road to de- 
scry the usurer’s approach, his impa- 
tience ever suggesting distracting 
apprehensions of some fatal error in 
his plan. But these were at length 
happily dispelled by the sight of the 
old man, mounted on a mule, lei- 
surely topping an adjacent elevation 
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in the road. Mordaunt’s pulse flut- 
tered audibly at the recognition, and 
his anxious vision swept the road on 
right and left to detect the presence 
of a stranger. Luckily for him, 
Abraham Byles was a solitary tra- 
veller, and, reassured, he prepared 
the bandage for his eyes, and quietly 
awaited his arrival at ‘the open in the 
fence behind which he himself was 
stationed. At this very spot the Jew 
voluntarily drew up his mule, with 
the object, it appeared, of enjoying a 
sight of the broad sweep of Mervale 
domain, which was visible through 
the aperture. A faint colour kindled 
in his collapsed and sterile features, 
as he surveyed his anticipated posses- 
sion, and his thin withered lips with- 
drew themselves into something like 
a smile, as he complacently solilo- 
quised— 

“ By the faith of my fathers, a 
precious forfeit—a goodly inherit- 
ance! Many a yellow coin shall 
chink in my coffers ere any except 
myself shall lord it here! Ay, ay, 
Squire Mervale, the Jew, the dog Jew 
comes to sit as master in the hall 
where you and the swinish revellers 
who consumed your substance shamed 
him to make you sport. Ah! would,” 
seme he, fiercely, as his viru- 
ence was stirred by the remembrance, 
*‘ would that yourself were alive to 
see it!—_-would that the grave could 
give you up, if only for an hour, to 
witness your heir—the last of your 
house, an outcast and a beggar, and 
the Jew, once wantonly spurned and 
reviled, now vainly sued to and en- 
treated, write Ichabod on the boasted 
inheritance, which even this hour 
passes to a stranger’s hands.” 

“« T answer to your call, white-head- 
ed but black-hearted old scoundrel,” 
cried Mordaunt, suddenly springing 
from his covert on the startled speak- 
er, who, after having tickled his hate 
by words, was about to move for- 
ward to its actual indulgence. 

The old man’s passion changed to 
a panic of abject terror, as the 
strangely accoutred and unsightly ap- 
parition crossed his sight ; and, what 
with his unstrung nerves, his super- 
stitious creed, and the critical con- 
juncture, for the instant he- verily 
believed that one of the ancient squires 
was indeed disentombed in answer to 
his impious prayer. 
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‘‘ Beelzebub seize thee, I want thee 
not—-I called thee not—back to th 
place—I did but jest,” cried he, wit 
a broken and gasping utterance, as 
Mordaunt sprung behind him on the 
mule, and passed a_ handkerchief 
across his eyes. 

“By the faith of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jac e 

A gag cut short the sentence; and 
Mordaunt, securing his arms, quietly 
lifted him from the saddle, re-entered 
his grounds, placed him before him 
on his own horse, and with silent ex- 
ultation at the success of his scheme, 
proceeded rapidly forward. Wishing 
to pervert his captive’s conjectures as 
to his place of durance, he galloped 
hither and thither through the park 
for a considerable time, which did 
not fail to be manifold multiplied in 
the estimation of the shaken and 
wearied and terrified Jew, whom he 
at length safely consigned to his des- 
tined lodging in the Hall. This was 
a small secluded chamber, terminating 
a lengthened suite, and luridly light- 
ed by a circular window of stained 
glass, placed at such an elevation as 
to prevent on the part of the occu- 
pant any inconvenient survey of af- 
fairs without. Into this well cir- 
cumstanced closet, furnished with 
the requisite accommodation, Mor- 
daunt, having released his arms, 
thrust the bewildered sinner to pon- 
der at leisure on the posture of af- 
fairs, and hold such self-communion 
as the marvellous mutation in his 
prospect might suggest. This mo- 
mentous move achieved, he then, 
having adopted such arrangements as 
were desirable, left his prisoner in the 
custody of Emmeline, and with an 
assurance of a speedy return, hastened 
back to London to meet Mr. Palliser, 
who by this time doubtless was ar- 
rived. The pleasure of his exploit 
was, upon reflection, somewhat di- 
luted by the consciousness that he had 
thereby rendered himself amenable to 
the civil authorities, which would 
with all propriety take cognizance of 
the act, however the peculiar hard- 
ship of his position might seem to 
justify it in a private view. As he 
was therefore most anxious to wind 
up the business, and conclude all 
aa with Byles as summarily as 
possible, he was delighted to find his 
uncle at last awaiting him in London. 
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Happily for him, the cordial, bene- 
ficent, and generous temper of the 
latter placed him at once on a free 
and confidential footing, and, in their 
very first interview, led him to a 
frank and unreserved explanation of 
his predicament and the unforeseen 
fortuities which had plunged him in it. 
Already strongly disposed towards 
Mordaunt, and won now by the attrac- 
tive candour of his confession, the mor- 
tifying embarrassments to which he 
found him to have been exposed, and 
the difficult resistance which he per- 
ceived him to have made to Dillon’s 
overtures, Mr. Palliser, after a brief 
prelection on the imprudence of en- 
tering into such a contract at all, and 
especially without the protection of 
competent advice, promised to place 
the required sum forthwith at his 
disposal. With respect to the seizure 
and incarceration of Abraham Byles, 
the old gentleman was pretty con- 
siderably perplexed between his love 
for abstract equity on the one hand, 
and his reverence for the supremacy 
of the law upon the other; and, had 
his nephew been disposed to be criti- 
cal on his consistency, which too 
much resembled his own to permit of 
that —the alterations his tone, as 
these sentiments successively prevail- 
ed, would have given him fearful 
vantage. Now, he enjoyed with evi- 
dent glee the detailed narration of 
the circumstances of the capture, and 
by his particular questions led ever 
and anon to a minute repetition ; and 
now, he assumed an accent of gravity, 
and addressed sundry serious admo- 
nitions to Mordaunt on the rashness 
and illegality of the arrest, and incul- 
eated implicit compliance with the 
constituted regulations of the land at 
every hazard. But withal he rounded 
his periods with the remark, that as 
he was now committed, he might as 
well follow the matter up, and, i 

order to effect this properly, coun- 
selled him to return without delay to 
Mervale ; adding that he would take 
care to have the money ready for him 
when the liberation of Abraham 
Byles, at the due time, should render 
it advisable to close accounts. Mor- 
daunt did not reach home until the 
evening of the fourth and final day 
which closed the right of the Jew 
over his property for the present. 
Affairs, he gladly heard, had moved 
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on smoothly in his absence. Emme- 
line had herself been the gentle 


gaoler, and though, when introducing 
the necessary food, she had over- 
heard Abraham soliloquising by 
snatches in such a vein as proved that 
by this time fear had given way to 
fur 'y, yet his voice had not pene trated 
beyond the vacant apartments adjoin- 
ing, so as to excite suspicion in any of 
the other inmates of the mansion. 
As his personal freedom would now 
be innocuous, Mordaunt resolved to 
remove him that very night; but 
how to accomplish this, so as to pre- 
clude any clue to discovery, remained 
yet to be considered. The first and 
simplest method which suggested it- 
self was the one that, after some hesi- 
tation, he adopted. This was to 
mingle some innocent but potent sopo- 
rifie with Abraham's evening draught, 
and in the deep sleep induced thereby, 
convey him to some considerable dis- 
tance, where, furnishing him with a 
memorandum for his guide, he would 
leave him to awaken at his leisure, 
and account for his unconscious trans- 
portation as best he might. With a 
sentiment of disgust at the act, or 
rather its associations, which his con- 
viction of its harmlessness and expe- 
diency could hardly overcome, he 
consequently prepared the opiate, and 
quietly proceeded to the old man’s 
apartment. As he placed the goblet 
in the aperture, through which he 
received his meals, he paused to hear 
him measuring the floor with a rapid 
step, and speaking to himself in a still 
fevered and ferocious spirit. 

“ Run to the very last! a few hours, 
and this accursed limb of an evil race 
may laugh at, and defyme! Yes, my 
boast is turned into woe—my ven- 
geance into mockery—my honie d fruit 
into bitter ashes! In place of holding 
the scourge above this scorner, he 
points at me the finger of derision and 
contempt—for who but himself would 
have set on foot this devilish scheme 
to snare me? My person is unharmed 
—my purse unplundered—my arm 
alone is bound when to him alone it 
could have dealt a blow. Yes! no 
other reason than to rob me of this 
brief and expiring right could have 
existed :—no other than he whom it 
was about to crush could have been 
the agent. But, yet, my bond is safe. 
Would he have foregone the oppor- 
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tunity of wiping out a debt of thirteen 
thousand odd, when the only evidence 
of its existence lay altogether at his 
mercy? No, no, it is impossible. But 
tush! what do I say? am I not help- 
less in his hands? there is no surety 
that I shall not yet be spoiled: he 
awaits but his leisure, and then, all, all, 
all will be gone for ever! Fool—mad- 
man—dotard that I was to come alone 
on such an errand! God of my fa- 
thers! my brain is on fire—my throat 
is scorched—water, water to slake the 
torment of this flame !” 

As in the paroxysm of his frenzy 
he called aloud, his eye fell on the 
cup which Mordaunt had placed 
within his reach. He seized it, and, 
having drained its drugged contents 
at a single draught, dashed it to frag- 
ments against the floor, and then, the 
energy of his passions for the time ex- 
pended, his voice fell into low and 
broken mutterings. 

By the time he was thoroughly sub- 
dued by the slumberous potion, Mor- 
daunt again approached the chamber, 
and, finding all silent within, quietly 
entered. Its inmate was, as he ex- 
pected, sunk into the insensibility of 
deep and seemingly dreamless sleep. 
His weak and diminutive frame had 
fallen back, and was partly buried in 
the large old-fashioned chair on which 
he lay, while, his head having relapsed 
upon his shoulder, his meagre, shri- 
velled, and unshaven face, still tinged 
with the fire of recent passion, was 
turned upward, stamped with a bale- 
ful expression which Mordaunt almost 
shuddered to regard. His long grey 
side-locks, commonly arranged with 
care to hide his hairless crown and 
temples, hung down, like an uncoiled 
snake, on either shoulder. One hand 
was thrust into a private pocket, 
placed in his inner garment, and the 
other convulsively clutched a partly 
unfolded scroll that lay on the table 
before him. Mordaunt, glancing at 
the parchment, perceived it to be his 
own bond open at the clause which 
limited the term of the holder’s right, 
over which maddening point thesleeper 
had doubtless been pondering when 
overpowered by the opiate. Mordaunt 
gently endeavoured to disengage his 
grasp in order to replace it in his 
pocket, but at the attempt the slum- 
berer quivered with nervous agitation, 
and, disclosing for an instant his 
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glazed and unconscious eyeballs, ad- 
monished him to desist. As he con- 
templated the hoary and helpless old 
man now harmless in his hostility, 
commiseration sueceeded enmity in 
Mordaunt’s breast, and it was not pru- 
dence more than a sentiment of pitys 
which actuated the gentleness of his 
treatment as he prepared to remove 
him. He carefully secured the valued 
record of his debt to his dress, added 
a few written diréctions to apprise him 
of his locality when he should awake, 
a few guineas to defray any additional 
expense his protracted journey might 
induce, and then, winding his cloak 
around him, slowly raised him in his 
arms, and carried him unseen to @ 
closed up carriage which he had in 
waiting. He himself seized the reins, 
and, jumping on the seat, drove ra- 
pidly to the appointed station. The 
night was by this time far advanced, 
and the pale twilight of a winter 
morning was apparent before he reached 
his destination, which was the neigh- 
bourhood of a large town some eight 
or ten leagues distant. Turning from 
the high road, he soon found a se- 
cluded spot adapted to his purpose. 
Here, pulling up his wearied horse, he 
carried the usurer, already exhibiting 
symptoms of reviving consciousnesss 
into a covert, sheltered nook adjoining, 
and, having disposed of him as com- 
fortably as circumstances would per- 
mit, hastened back to his carriages 
and, striking into a fresh route, di- 
rected his course again to Mervale. 

It were needless to comment on the 
cogitations of Abraham Byles when 
he awoke to a sense of his bewildering 
and inexplicable “ whereabouts,” and 
strove to harmonize his somewh.€ 
dreamy and discordant recollections of 
recent experience ; and equally so to 
record the lively and well-won con- 
gratulations of Mordaunt and of Ems 
meline upon the happy issue to the 
bold device whereby they had foiled 
his stern and malignant yvillany, when 
ripe for execution. Pretermitting 
then the diverse reflections of the 
respective parties, it will be sufficient 
to state that, within the next ensuing 
week, Mordaunt wended his way one 
morning, with a light heart and a 
weighty purse to Abrahain’s city abode. 
‘The money-lender was seated alone at 
his desk when he entered his small and 
impoverished apartment. A handful 
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of fire twinkled in the gloomy grate 
to increase rather than dispel the pal- 
sying sense of coldness and discomfort ; 
but, though snow sheeted the ground, 
and the icy wind eddied through the 
chinks in the chattering casement, the 
hot flush on the old man’s cheek, and 
the fitful gleaming of his eye showed 
him so consumed by the inner fire of 
reflection, as to render the want of 
the outward appliances of the season 
totally unfelt. So wrapt in reverie 
did he appear, that he noticed not the 
Z esence of Mordaunt until summoned 

y the sound of his address. Then, 
indeed, he started, as if stung by a 
torpedo ; and, sliding from the ele- 
vated stool on which he sate, fixed his 
deep-set, intense, and glowing eyes 
upon him, as if he would probe him 
to the very centre. Mordaunt, not- 
withstanding his contemptuous dis- 
like, felt ill at ease beneath his basilisk 
gaze, as though of necessity he must 
reveal to it his secret, and, feigning to 
misconstrue its meaning, hastened to 
break the spell. 

“1 think, Mr. Byles, that, consider- 
ing our recent intercourse, you should 
not need this scrutiny to remember that 
my name is Mervale.” 

For a minute the Jew made no re- 
ply. In truth, after the impulse of 
the first emotion, with habitual wari- 
ness he began to revolve in his mind 
what course he should pursue—whe- 
ther he should grant unbridled license 
to the rankling spleen that wrought 
within, or follow the less grateful, but 
more wily line of soothing Mordaunt 
into security, and subtly seducing him 
once more within the circle of his 
power. Although a man of fierce 

assions, long discipline had given 

im a mastery over them when any 
purpose of moment was in view, and 
this being now the case, he suddenly 
forced upon himself a mask that as- 
tounded, though happily it did not de- 
ceive, his companion, and proceeded 
thus blandly to address him :-— 

“Oh, Mr. Mervale, good — good. 
Pray, sir, be seated. Excuse my rude- 
ness in thus staring, Mr. Mervale ; 
but men buried in business are sub- 
ject to these absent fits; and I was 
just thinking how I best might raise 
some money to serve a young friend 
of mine, who, poor youth, has been 

unfortunate. 1 must indeed try to 
put him on his Jegs again. It is only 
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our duty, Mr. Mervale, to give a 
feeble friend a helping hand, and 
though I be a money-lender, sir, and 
often, thérefore, get hard names, yet 
I could not find it in my heart or 
conscience to drive a brother to de- 
spair, as I have known too many— 
but pardon me, sir, I am straying, as 
this is of no concern to you.” 

‘In truth, your deeds are not so 
evil as your words, Mr. Byles,” replied 
Mordaunt equivocally, “as I myself 
am forward to bear witness ; for when 
last I saw you here, you were hard as 
the nether millstone to my offers of 
concession to save me from ruinous 
injustice, and yet your threats to dis- 
possess me have died in air—the period 
of your right has lapsed, and I am 
now enabled to call, not to ask indul- 
gence but to terminate our connexion. 
Say yourself, then, am I not bound to 

tender my poor thanks for your sig- 
nal and never-to-be- -forgotten forbear- 
ance ?” 

Abraham shot at him a keen look of 
inquiry, and hesitated some seconds 
ere he answered. 

«* Ah, Mr. Mervale, I recall to mind 
with shame my treatment of you on 
that day; but, at the time I was 
soured, as I well remember, by having 
just discovered that I had been de- 
ceived and largely plundered by one— 
yea, as I may say, by ‘ my own familiar 
friend in whom I trusted,’ and for 
whom I had done much. But though 
soreness of heart, for I wanted money 
badly at the juncture, made me speak 
harshly, trust me, sir, I had no inten- 
tion of playing so vile a part as in the 
first bitterness of my anger and disap- 
pointment I may have threatened ; 
no, no;” here he hesitated, but think- 
ing that partial candour, accompanied 
by a prodigious “ coiner” might serve 
his turn, proceeded thus :— 

“No, no, and my after conduct, as 
you yourself can witness, clears me of 
such an evil design. I did but talk 
loudly to obtain the money on which 
I reckoned to meet my accruing en- 
gagements ; and what is more, young 
man, finding you could not raise it, I 
proceeded northward towards York, 
to take up some monies at a discount 
there ; and purposed, on my way, to 
call at Mervale, to excuse myself, and 
relieve thee of apprehension, when 
some mishap, that I can in no ways 
unravel, unluckily marred my intent.” 
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“ Enough, enough,” interrupted 
Mordaunt, waxing weary of the mon- 
strous farce ; ; “I know you too well, 
Mr. Byles, to require either explana- 
tion or apology ; and now for present 
business ; I called to fulfil my contract, 
and obtain a quittance.”” 

« Oh, no haste, Mr. Mordaunt, no 
haste—time enough yet to think on 
that. Young gentlemen of birth like 
you must have their pleasures and 
their style, and so on, entering the 
world when they come of age; and, 
as I know myself to be quite safe 
with a gentleman of honour, and have 
dealt with your father before you, 
we will postpone this till such time as 
may suit your convenience better, 
And now,” continued he, with grow- 
ing suavity, “to prove my good will 
in other way than words, I will even 
advance a further sum upon your 
bond so as to enable you to re-pur- 
chase some patrimonial lands with 
which your father parted, but which 
are now again for sale. That will be 
a building up again of your inherit- 
ance indeed! and the conditions of 
the loan shall be but few and easy, for 
some recompense from me is due. 
Dost believe my good will to you, now, 
young man?” This, he took it, was 
a conclusive stroke, and, with un- 
doubting expectation, he awaited 
Mordaunt’s embrace of the proposal. 
But he had learned him too tho- 
roughly for that, and could with 
difficulty refrain from exposing the 
odious hypocrisy which prudence 
warned him to treat merely by a 
simple negative. The offer was again 
repeated and enforced by every arti- 
fice and fiction the perverse ingenuity 
and unfaltering hardihood of Abra- 
ham, in catering for his revenge, 
could forge, until Mordaunt at last, 
swelling beyond restraint with angry 
detestation, thus cut short the col- 
loquy :— 

“Mr. Abraham Byles, your wiles 
are bootless. I see your drift, but 
three words shall prove it idle. JZ 
know you, — your pitiless, though 
causeless enmity—your lately baffled 
but'still active villainy—your malignant 
wish to crush me in very wantonness 
of hatred. Good will, indeed! I will 
look for that only when you are 
toothless and stingless ; and now that 
you are made so, I am not the fool to 
arm you to my hurt again. For. 
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bearance, too, forsooth! Talk of 
that when in the fangs of a famished 
tiger—’twill show the sort I would 
expect from you if in your clutches. 
Now, Mr. Usurer, you have my sen- 
timents. I submit not a second time 
to the chance of being swindled. I 
cast back your offer with loathing— 
I insist on an immediate end to our 
connexion, for, Mr. Abraham Byles, , 
I tell you once again, J know you.’ 

The usurer’s quivering features 
turned livid, as the mask was thus 
abruptly torn away, and, what was 
worse to him, his ground of hope 
utterly rent from under him, and his 
quenchless malice struck weaponless 
and helpless. The gall of his nature 
no longer pent in by calculation, 
could but poorly vent itself in words. 
‘*‘ Gallant gentleman — valiant youth, 
lay insults thick on the head which 
stoops under nearly three score years 
and ten; ay, show your bravery in 
abusing a white-haired, helpless old 
man: trample on him who cannot turn: 
make your sport with him whose arms 
are stiff with age. Yes! spare not 
from blows — ’twill show your 
strength and courage without the 
coward’s check of danger. Come, 
prove your manhood on me once 
again—a highwayman, ay, mark that, 
a highwayman need not tremble at 
a triflee—Ha! How that stings thee! 
I'll have it branded on thy forehead 
yet! Ah, Mr. Mordaunt Mervale, of 
Mervale Hall, felony will look well 
beside thy name! Whose turn now 
is come, my forward gentleman? Let 
me tell you, J know you.” 

The blood rushing to Mordaunt’s 
brow betrayed how smartly the igno- 
minious appellation pricked him ; and 
the Jew with mingled menaces of in- 
famy and galling personal taunts so 
raised and harassed him, that he al- 
most feared to trust his temper suffi- 
ciently long to settle the business on 
which he came. By the keen provo- 
cations wherewith he assailed him, an 
action of assault and battery, in de- 
fault of something deadlier,’ verily 
seemed the end for which he strove ; 
but Mordaunt reined in whatever in- 
clination he might have felt, and, 
having already said more than he de- 
sired, now steadily confined himself to 
the point of business. This the other 
was compelled to settle, and when it 
was at last accomplished, he hurried 
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from the room, the curse of the usurer 
still howling in his ear, and, with a 
feeling of thankfulness and relief, took 
refuge, as it were, among the crowd 
of ordinary men that moved without. 
From Abraham Byles he heard no 
more. His threats of legal vengeance 
were necessarily futile, both from the 
absence of evidence to substantiate his 
charge, and from a knowledge that the 
exposition of his fraudulent dealings, 
consequent on an appeal to law, would 
render himself obnoxious to its penal 
visitation. But yet, as may be sup- 
sed, his name and story were long 
held in lively remembrance at Mer- 
vale Hall; and when old Mr. Palliser 
paid his stated visits to its happy in- 
mates, he failed not always to require 
the pleasant narrative from Mordaunt, 
and to swell the accompanying merri- 
ment which ever thereat enlivened the 
social circle. For a time, it was served 
up as a sort of secret, with a caution 
to closeness duly subjoined to augment 
the piquancy of flavour, and, haply 


too, the chances of disclosure; aiid 
thus,"as such secrets are wont to dos 
it at length transpired, though in a 
somewhat magnified and misty shape, 
and with sundry grotesque and fanciful 
appendages, became current in the 
neighbourhood. The Jew’s chamber 
is still distinguished as “ Abraham's 
Limbo,” and still, though many years 
have elapsed, do the youngsters in the 
family display a very unequivocal shy- 
ness and beat a very precipitate re- 
treat if the shades of evening chance 
to overtake them in that storied and 
suspicious quarter of the building. 
Thus brightly was Mordaunt Mer- 
vale’s short season of probation 
closed ; and, were another leaf plucked 
from the pages of his fortunes, it 
would exhibit him in a position which, 
if less palatable to the reader than the 
feverish crisis he had passed, was pro- 
bably—if a loved and loving wife, a 
blooming family, and abounding means 
may warrant the presumption —im- 
measurably more so to himself, 
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By a strange but beneficial anomaly in 
human nature, the best interests of 
mankind in the mass are furthered by 
individual peculiarities and prejudices, 
which, taken as regards their effect 
only on the persons possessing them, 
might just as well, perhaps, be absent. 
In proportion to the fervour with 
which one object is followed (and it 
is this fervour alone that insures suc- 
cess,) are others looked down upon and 
avoided, more especially if they ap- 
proach so as that the circumference of 
their influence may be expected to touch 
or enter that of the main pursuit. We 
say this is fortunate, or more cor- 
rectly speaking, providential, consider- 
ing the narrow grasp of human power, 
in time and space. Were individual 
man to enter unbiassed by natural 
inclination into the field of human 
action, or having once entered, were 
he to view with equal interest, or 
attempt to pursue with equal ardour, 
many instead of one of the subjects 
which in reality possess an equal claim 
on his notice, man in the mass would 
be found up to the present hour wan- 


dering through creation, without acon« 
ception of the meaning and design 
of the order and beauty around him, 
or perhaps, fatigued, sitting down 
in listlessness, after having trampled 
on the choicest specimens he met. 
Since then, we are constitutionally so 
microscopic in our powers and dis- 
position, embracing so minute a frag- 
ment of nature in the grasp of our 
intellect, and so jealously confining 
ourselves to that speculation, it be- 
comes worth while, now that know- 
ledge, after having to a certain de- 
gree mastered the world without, has, 
with a happier chance than Alexan- 
der’s, found a world within to specu- 
late upon, to purge our vision of such 
mistaken views of things where they 
may appear or be supposed to exist, 
and add liberality to the catalogue 
of our virtues. Humility, indeed, 
would be the best preparation for the 
operation. Our noblest efforts, we 
must acknowledge, may be represented 
by a pyramid, and however extended 
may be their foundation, will be found 
to exhibit as they work upward, the 
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signs and the measure of that termi- 
nation at which they must inevitably 
arrive. Let this wholesome truth be 
once adopted in its full force, and we 
may hang upon it the whole code of the 
philosophy of liberality. We are all 
employed at trifles in the machinery 
of the universe: one oils a wheel— 
another shovels on a few coals—a 
third screws « nut—but the profound- 
est philosopher does little more. New- 
ton was proud to gather pebbles on 
the shore of the Ocean of Truth. 
Some wise men boast of flinging 
stones into the puddle of Falsehood, 
but the greatest amongst them will 
not pretend at this time of day that 
he can stay the rising tide, or move 
mountains. 

Did our readers ever inspect the 
making of a pin? It takes—or used 
to take—a dozen men to make one. 
Nay, there is not one out of the dozen 
who could make the entire pin himself. 
The mechanic who adjusts the little 
cap upon its head, has nothing to say 
to the other end, which is sharpened 
by a different hand. But in this way 
we have a far better and cheaper ar- 
ticle to purchase and use, and man- 
kind (including, emphatically, woman- 
hind), bless the division of labour, 
although as far as the labourers them- 
selves are concerned, their knowledge 
and skill, nay, their rank as reasonable 
creatures, are lessened and lowered, 
and they are sunk into little better 
than mere machines. 

That which is the result of arrange- 
ment in manufactures, and other 
branches of the mechanical arts, is 
effected in mental dynamics, as we 
have already said, by some natural 
temperament or quality in the mind. 
Indeed, there is little doubt it was by 
reasoning from the phenomena of our 
mental constitution that speculators 
first adopted and carried out the prin- 
ciples of the division of Jabour. But 
from the abuse of that system, artifi- 
cial contrivances are fortunately ex- 
empt, while in the mind we have 
to fight against an incessant ten- 
dency to perversion. As long as 
pride, prejudice, selfishness, narrow- 
mindedness, and ignorance exist, even 
in their smallest proportions, and form 
ingredients of the nature within us, 
so long will the liquor froth at the 
top, and run over in efforts for room, 
which the quarrels of the empty bub- 
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bles they have generated alone deprive 
it of. No matter what the business 
or calling be, we find its jealousies 
most strong, and its bickerings most 
sharp, with its nearest neighbours, and 
the most liberal professions, as well 
as the finest arts, are those which 
commence their charities only at a 
certain distance from home, holding 
their skirts superciliously away from 
those who may be sitting on the steps 
of their own door. We shall see by- 
and-by how all this has its counter- 
part in the theory of harmony, being 
no doubt as necessary a consequence 
of the social scale, as the other is of 
the musical. 

But if this holds in the matter-of- 
fact businesses of life, it is, we fear, 
still more sadly true of those arts and 
sciences, in which the taste and senti- 
ments are mixed up with the intellect, 
and feeling becomes one of the motives 
to pursuit. A history of the po- 
liter arts of peace would be distin- 
guished in its philosophical character- 
isties from the political history of 
mankind only by their temple of Janus 
never being shut. Nothing more 
inveterate can be conceived than the 
enmities we see about us among those 
who ought to be most cordially united, 
and we are always ready to laugh at 
instances of this, embellished into 
anecdotes, forgetting or not being 
conscious that from among ourselves 
and from our own examples are the 
peculiarities and prejudices drawn, 
which, combined in some striking or 
ludicrous way, amused or interested 
us so when we heard of them. De 
nobis fabula narratur. 

We are not blind to the fact, how- 
ever, that now-a-days a disposition 
appears to enlarge the bore of our 
heart in proportion as we diminish the 
range of our head: it is this in- 
deed that emboldens us to venture a 
word for and in defence of a particular 
branch of the arts which is sometimes 
apt to be run down by people, who 
would be its warmest champions, if 
they once had a personal acquaintance 
withit. Ifthe age were not an enlight- 
ened one—if our own country in parti- 
cular had not made a wonderful stride 
into the world within the last few 
years, wading out of the Atlantic into 
civilization like a half-drowned giant, 
we should never have ventured on a 
topic that might formerly have been 

























































listened to—if listened to at all—with 
impatience alone. But, as it is, it be- 
comes the character of our generous, 
intelligent, poetical, and advancing 
people, to hear a word in defence of— 
or apology for — MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
MUSIC, OF HARMONY in general, as 
distinguished from primitive national 
Melody ; the more, as that people are 
so gloriously characterized by their 
own music, as to be supposed to be 
above the influence of jealousy, and 
able to afford fair play to a fair rival. 

And here we cannot withhold our 
applause from Mr. Bunting for taking 
Mr. Moore and Sir John Stevenson to 
task as he has done in the preface to his 
highly valuable publication of Irish na- 
tional melodies. A melody, be it ever 
understood, is not to be trifled with. In 
the hands of the country which has 
produced it, it should remain as sacred 
as the archives of the realm, and the 
alteration of a note is as criminal as 
the erasure or interpolation of a na- 
tional record. Let strangers take 
our airs, adapt them, arrange them, 
disarrange them, vary them as they 
please ; but let no profane Irish hand 
attempt to put forth to the worlda 
garbled version of what is part of his- 
tory, and should be sacredly preserved 
as such. As well might the modern 
improver roof a round tower with 
tun slates, or lay out Tara as a 
tea-garden, as presume to polish 
the rough time-honoured surfaces of 
an Irish melody, so as to glide in at 
modern ears. In the process, the 
characters which give interest to ob- 
scurity, and a meaning to monotony, 
are effaced, and although the beauty 
of outline may survive any thing short 
of total alteration or destruction, all the 
minuter and more delicate details fall 
away, and with them, the true his- 
torical and national value of the me- 
morial. As inviolate should each of 
them be as if it were the monument of 
a bard. What shall we say, then, to 
those who have sacrilegiously bedaubed 
them, till they vie in judicious colour- 
ing with Lord Cork’s cumbrous mau- 
soleum in St. Patrick’s cathedral? 

All this, from us, and with our ob- 
ject, is much; but we consider so 
much due to Moore’s temerity, and 
Bunting’s noble indignation. Had 
the former confined himself to taking 
a few liberties or so with the Nine, he 
wight have been, if not excused, at 
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least confounded with a crowd of gal- 
lants too numerous to be attacked 
en masse; but having put forth 
his hand to the pure and_inscru- 
table goddess of Irish minstrelsy, he 
must not be surprised or offended if 
he is thrust back by more than one 
protecting arm. We here record— 
once for all—our disapprobation of the 
principle, or want of principle, admitted 
in his undertaking,—and having done 
our duty, and asserted her dignity, we 
shall go no further—for we cannot 
help admitting the admirable address 
he and his gifted coadjutor showed 
in this elderly attack upon our Susan- 
nah; the alluring language in which 
the one solicited her to resign her 
integrity, and the exquisite clothing 
in which the other proposed to deck 
the simplicity of her charms; and 
we confess, that had she been a whit 
less divine than she is, she might 
well have been allowed a frolic in such 
illustrious arms. 

The characteristics of national me- 
lody, we wish our readers to know, 
are the exact reverse of those of every 
other kind of music whatever, and 
especially of what is called the science 
of music. The farther we go back, 
the purer, the more perfect shall 
we find the former; but as taste, 
skill, and knowledge advance, we ap- 
proximate nearer and nearer to excel- 
lence in the latter. The former 
resembles (to borrow an illustration 
from the Four Courts) those books 
of reports, the editions of which, the 
nearer they mount to the original, the 
more precious they are; while music 
as a science, like the text book, re- 
ceives additional value with every 
accession to the stock of material, and 
as long as there are natural combina- 
tions undeveloped, and a capability, as 
in every science, of indefinite refine- 
ments, so long we may look for con- 
tinued progression towards excellence, 
and expect to find the last still the best 
edition. It is not our meaning by what 
we say to disunite melody from harmony, 
for they have an intimate and insepa- 
rable connection one with the other, 
and it will be seen that they have 
walked down hand in hand to the pre- 
sent day; but, as far as regards 
national melody, viz. the characteristic, 
original, and unsophisticated music of 
a country, we wish to separate that 
from what is now called by the general 
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name of music. A national school of 
melody takes its tone from a thousand 
sources too remote and too minute to 
be easily examined,—and it were as 
difficult to account for international 
differences of style, as for the varied 
flavour of the wines of the Rhine, 
which, constantly the same on the same 
ground, changes altogether on crossing 
a hedge into an adjoining farm. It 
is this distinctiveness and unalterable- 
ness which should secure its inviola- 
bility, at the same time that it removes 
it from the scope of our present sub- 
ject, which confines itself to melody, 
as a branch of music in general. 

Melody, then, in this sense, may be 
defined popularly to be a pleasing suc- 
cession of sounds, and it is only as an 
after result of scientific inquiry that it 
is found to be, like harmony, governed 
by certain definite laws which guide, 
as it were, the stream as it enters the 
ear. Melody may also be considered as 
that part of music which connects 
sound with sentiment, and approaches 
nearest to spoken language; being, 
indeed, called by Dryden, “inarticu- 
late poetry.” Harmony, on the other 
hand, which is the pleasing combination 
of sounds, is the point of junction 
between sound and science, approach- 
ing in its characteristics to the higher 
branches of human speculation, and 
disclosing beauties which are only 
fully appreciated by the systematic in- 
quirer into its mysteries. Hence, 
delightful as it is to see the enlightened 
zeal of our countrymen, Bunting, 
Petrie, and others—the interesting 
and valuable results of their labours, 
conducted as they are under the com- 
bined auspices of genuine taste and 
extensive knowledge, still we must not 
be induced to forget that there is, 
beyond the pale of our island, a great 
world of music, wherein upon founda- 
tions found in every country, and of 
every degree of antiquity, is raised by 
the united efforts of mankind, a still 
growing structure, the dimensions of 
which are adequate to the ample base 
on which it rests, and its details com- 
plicated in proportion to the number 
and refinement of the intellects em- 
ployed upon its construction. 

Putting, then, the indigenous me- 
lodic growth of a country out of our 
view for the present, writers have 
marked two grand external divisions 
of music, to each of which the science 
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We mean sacred, or 
and operatic music. 
Of the former of these we do not 
mean to say a word distinctively. 
What we intend is, to exhibit as plainly 
as we can to the general reader a few 
of the most striking features of the 
art and physico-mathematical science 
of music, so as to enable him, should 
he have been previously ignorant or 
misinfurmed, to form some estimate of 
its position and importance as a branch 
of general knowledge, and of its con- 
dition at the present day. 

We well remember, when on a visit 
to one of the most metropolitan of our 
provincial towns, having been present 
at a private concert, one of a set given 
at stated intervals by an enthusiastic 
amateur ; and after a cold and classi- 
cal two hours of the Corelli school, 
being surprised and charmed at hearing 
a symphony of Mozart strike up. It 
was like issuing from a library into a 
garden — from books to shrubs and 
flowers :—and yet (as we were after- 
wards told,) it was with the great- 
est difficulty that this reverend amateur 
had been prevailed upon to admit any 
thing so modern into his programme ; 
in confirmation of which, we observed 
that he had searcely rested half a 
dozen bars after its conclusion, before 
he was ding-dong at Sebastian Bach 
again. This wilful dropping astern of 
the present age, is what we venture to 
object to in music, and what we hope 
to be able to show is a mistake. In 
the first place, the same peculiarity has 
been found at all times to exist among 
people who cultivate this art. Dr. 
Pepusch, the composer of the beautiful 
Cantata of Alexis, could never bring 
himself to relish Handel’s composi- 
tions—he called them by the same 
name that the provincial amateur, no 
doubt, would designate Weber’s or 
Spohr’s —“ bagatelles.” But poor 
Pepusch himself has been, with the 
exception of that one bright spark, 
Alexis, completely extinguished by the 
blaze of Handel and his “ bagatelles, . 
a blaze which, after all, was itself not 
meridian. 

It will be seen by-and-by that it is 
no blind prejudice which leads us to 
speak thus. Nor would we be sup- 
posed to touch the case of the person 
—advanced in life—who hangs back 
upon the music he had once loved— 


the music of his day. God forbid} 


equally applies. 


church music, 
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where all is association, the association 
of youth forms the master-charm. 

It will not be difficult to prove that 
both the amateur and the jealous 
Doctor were wrong. The age of 
music is not to be calculated by refer- 
ence to that of its sisters, poetry, 
painting, and sculpture. It is the child 
of the old age of the fine arts; and 
while Homer, Phidias, and Rafaelle 
prove by their works the present de- 
crepitude of the elder ones, each suc- 
ceeding century exhibits in its harmonic 
compositions the gathering growth of 
their late-born sister. Stories, indeed, 
have been told of the infancy of the 
art, by which it would appear from its 
birth to have rivalled in power the 
cradled Hercules—but we must re- 
member how carefully and constantly 
it was aided by the might of full- 
grown poetry, which with the charac- 
teristic modesty of the muse, threw 
the credit of the achievements they 
performed in concert on the younger 
and less vigorous of the two. No—we 
can know for ourselves, even if the most 
refined judges from time to time had 
not allowed it, that here perfection, 
if it is ever to be arrived at, is before 
us; and that the mysterious influences 
of this magic art are only gradually 
unweaving themselves before genius 
and study, which must ever by their 
combination continue to enlarge its 
boundaries and exalt its position. 

We have defined the two branches 
of music so as, we hope, to be gene- 
rally understood; but ours are merely 
popular definitions, and by no means 
sufficient for either musicians or phi- 


losophers. That of Leibnitz is the 
most novel. Musica est exercitium 
arithmetice occultum nescientis se 


numerare animi. That is, music is the 
working out of calculations in the 
mind, without its being aware of 
it! But whatever we may think of 
Leibnitz, certain it is, that the mode 
in which the ear is pleased will, in 
most instances, be found to depend on 
certain mathematical or arithmetical 
harmonies, (for we have no better word 
to express what we mean) which exhi- 
bit to investigation a perfection almost 
running parallel with and measured 
by the pleasure given to the uncon- 
scious sense of hearing. Take a string, 
and stretch it between two points 
sufficiently tightly to make its vibra- 
tions audible. It will be found that 
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the octare of the note produced by the 
vibration of the entire length of the 
string, will be heard by causing only 
half its length to vibrate, the double 
octave by one fourth, and so on. Now 
the difference of notes, by which they 
are more grave or more acute, is 
eaused by the difference of quickness 
of vibration, communicating a cor- 
responding difference of pulsation to 
the air. This pulsation being carried 
to the ear, produces the perception of 
sound ; and hence the octave en the ear 
consists in the pulses of the air striking 
double the number of times in a given 
period to what they do when the funda- 
mental note is struck. All the inter- 
mediate tones are produced the same 
way on the string or sounding sub- 
stance, and communicated by the same 
process to the ear. But it follows from 
this, that when, on two strings, the fun- 
damental note and its octave are struck 
together, two several sets of pulsations 
will enter the ear, one of them beating 
twice in exactly the same time that the 
other beats once,—hence every second 
pulse of the octave coincides with that 
of the fundamental, and a harmony the 
most perfect that can exist is the con- 
sequence. Of all other combined 
tones, the effect on the ear is found to 
be pleasing in proportion as the con- 
sonance, or cycle of times, as it is 
valled, is simple. It is on this cor- 
respondence of pulsation, the various 
ratios they bear to each other, and the 
mode in which they may be modified, 
that the delight felt by the mind at 
the modulations of harmony is founded; 
and, consequently, on the same foun- 
dation, the science of harmony is built ; 
—for where the ear and science seem to 
disagree, which is sometimes, though 
rarely, the case, we may be sure, not 
that there are no rules, but that we 
have not yet discovered the right 
ones. 

Thus much of the theory of sound 
was discovered by Pythagoras, who, 
although at the time unable to prore 
his theory, being, besides, most power- 
fully opposed by Aristoxenes, has 
in these later times been found to be 
right after all. He considered the 
number of vibrations in two strings of 
different lengths to vary inversely at 
the lengths, reducing sound, in short, 
considered in the vibrations that cause 
it, and the dimensions of the vibrating 
body, to quantity, and making it as 
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such a subject of calculation, and 
expressible by numbers. 

It were too abstruse a subject for 
our present article to follow harmony 
into its beautiful development, or go 
into the question how far melody is 
reducible to similar rules, and explica- 
ble by analogous reasoning :—all we 
want is, to exhibit a few of the most 
interesting facts connected with the 
science, and ascertain its true place, 
wherever that may be. The phe- 
nomena of vibrating plates may be 
examined by almost every one in a 
very simple way. Take a square 
piece of window glass, fasten or clamp 
it at the required places, between two 
bits of cork, and then draw the bow 
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of a fiddle across the edge, and the 
glass will vibrate in particular por- 
tions, which vary in shape and number 
according to the place of the clamping, 
and of the application of the bow, 
and are bounded by lines, along which 
the glass is completely at rest. © This 
will be made evident by placing a thin 
layer of fine sand on the upper surface 
of the glass. In the following dia- 
grams, the circular mark represents 
the place of clamping, the external 
mark the point where the bow is ap- 
plied, and the lines the places to which 
the sand flies, resting there, and leav- 
ing the remainder of the glass pers 
fectly clear. 





With each variety in the forms, of 
course a new note is produced, having 
always some Aarmonic relation to the 
fundamental. These experiments may 
be made upon oblong or circular plates, 
and will be found to result in the most 
strangely varied and fanciful arrange- 
ment of the sand; always, however, 
characterized by a certain symmetry 
and beauty of form; — and this 
latter peculiarity we wish especially 
to mark, for if we only suppose that 
there is any analogy, however remote, 
between these plates and the human 
ear, we can then believe that that 
organ may have harmonic beauty 
drawn upon it as distinctly as the eye 
receives agreeable forms as they im- 
pinge upon its retina, and by a similar 
process. Sight and sound are now 
believed to act precisely in the same 
way on the two organs, though through 
different media ; and should the latter 
be only allowed as much diversity of 
imagery as the former, what a pros- 





pect is there not open to us in the 
world of harmony! We may expect 
the genius of man to paint there more 
sublime forms in more glowing colours, 
than have ever yet emanated from 
it, or, under the combinations of 
melody, to afford to the ravished sense 
kaleidoscopic beauties hitherto un- 
dreamt of by the most enthusiastic 
musician. It may be worth remarking 
here, that artists divide their pictorial 
subjects by lines, in some degree 
analogous to those on the plates, call- 
ing them lines of strength of effect, 
and marking their intersection as 
forté points. The foregoing specula- 
tion loses some of its absurdity by the 
worlds of. beauty lately opened before 
our view by experiments on light (an 
older science than Sound), whereby 
we receive pictures of formerly 
unimagined splendour through the 
polariscope, and have Form with novel 
accuracy mapped down for us by the 
hand of nature herself in photogeni¢ 
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drawing. When to this we add, that 
in calculating the powers of va- 
riety in sound, we must include, be- 
sides the note, the quality of different 
tones, the causes of which are wholly 
unknown, and in which a_ note 
identical in the number of vibra- 
tions may take quite a different 
character according to the substance 
that produces it, for example, if it be 
from a bell, a trumpet, or a violin, 
from the throat of a bird, or from the 
human voice; and remember that 
many of these may be combined by 
concert into endless and still agreeable 
varieties; when we recollect besides 


that between even the same instru-_ 


ments, as the human voice, there are 
differences, always sufficient to admit 
of new combinations ; when, finally, 
we find, as we do by experiments, that 
of one and the same sets of notes pro- 
duced from the same substance, the 
character and expression will be alto- 
gether changed by altering the bass 
and other notes played in concert with 
it (a proof, by the way, that melody 
is in reality a branch of harmony), we 
shall readily allow the time at which 
the capabilities of music shall have 
run themselves out to be far distant, 
if it be at all within the range of 
finite calculation. 

But all the world are not only not 
enthusiastic musicians, but not musi- 
cians at all; and, no doubt, there are 
many who will be ready to laugh at us. 
So might a blind man, if he heard us 
sighing ata sunset. To use the bor- 
rowed image we have takenup, there are 
more people blind of their ears than 
there are blind of their eyes ; if indeed 
squinting would not be the proper 
term, seeing it has been conjectured 
that the cause of an inaccurate or 
careless ear may be a difference in 
the structure of each organ, for in- 
stance, in the size, or thickness, or 
shape of the tympanum, in which 
case, the two drums would not be 
tuned together; different notes would 
be produced, and carried to the sen- 
sorium, and a discord ensue, which 
would be quite sufficient to deter it 
from attending more than it could 
help to the affairs of this sense. 

Vibrations, indeed, are every day as- 
suming a more important place in the 
economy of the universe. They seem 
to be the mediate cause of the principal 
phenomena in nature, including those 
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of sound, sight, and the other senses. 
They are everlasting, moreover, and 
the smallest motion that ever was 
communicated to the air or to solid 
bodies by song or whisper, is propa- 
gated throughout all material space, 
and nae into the remotest abysses 
of time. Nay, Mr. Babbage considers 
this one property alone as sufficient to 
enable a finite intelligence to ascer- 
tain every word that has been ut- 
tered, and every act done by every 
human being from the creation of the 
world, and holds forth the astounding 
assertion interrorem over those who 
may suppose that it is possible for 
them to escape from the record of 
their secret crimes, to which they are 
chained by the known laws of nature 
(those of vibration) like a galley-slave 
to his oar! “ Such harmony” may in- 
deed be “ in immortal souls!” 

It has often been asked whether 
musi¢e is a sensual or an intellectual 
pleasure. Perhaps it would be best 
described as a sentimental pleasure, 
being, in a certain degree, mixed up 
of both. It takes different po- 
sitions relatively to mind and body in 
different temperaments, just as love 
is known to do. We have seen indi- 
viduals as physically tickled with 
some pleasing passages of harmony or 
melody, as a cat when its back is 
rubbed: and on the other hand, those 
who have been thrown among musi- 
cians, and have observed the play of 
countenance, “the changing cheek” 
and varying expression of those who 
hear highly-w rought music under the 
fay ourable circumstances of a natural 
taste and careful cultivation, will 
hesitate before they admit sense, ex- 
cept as a medium, to have any thing 
to say to the feelings they witness. 
A composer must unite both—he 
must feel, he must perceive, and he 
must know. It is probable that in 
most instances, strong physical en- 
joyment arising from musical sounds has 
been at the root of subsequent skill and 
eminence. This it is that excites to 
mental effort, and to the cultivation 
of taste ; and induces us, as in other 
arts, to refine and elevate the stand- 
ard of our enjoyments, at the expense 
of their quantity. What would origin- 
ally have satisfied us is rejected by the 
improving taste, and we are in some 
measure punished for its purification 
by the diminution of our opportuni- 
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ties of enjoying it as we should 
wish. This, however, we need 
scarcely say, as it never discouraged 
the efforts of the musical aspirant, 
can form no argument in favour of 
the neglect of the study, or stupid 
continuance in ignorance. Our ru- 
dest readers are not of that class that 
will—to use Coleridge’s image—for- 
bear to sharpen their enjoyments 
upon the whetstone of refinement, 
because it narrows while it sharpens. 
The exceeding delicacy of harmo- 
nic tones is but little known by those 
not professionally conversant with 
music. There are three different 
kinds of scales made use of in har- 
mony and melody, viz., the diatonic, 
the chromatic, and the enharmonic. 
In the diatonic, there are said to be 
seven intervals, five of which are com- 
posed of two semitones, and two of 
one semitone. This is the scale 
in common use, and the only one 
ever heard of by the ordinary mass of 
amateur singers and players. Some of 
them, no doubt, appear fastidious about 
a voice or an instrument being in tune, 
but are wholly unaware of what 
is wrong, whether it is the instru- 
ment, or the voice, or music itself 
that is at fault. The truth is, 
that no diatonic scale, and no instru- 
ment tuned to the simple diatonic 
scale, is ever, or ever can be, strictly 
in tune, and this for reasons which, 
however unnecessary to be brought in 
here, are clearly to be shown on ma- 
thematical principles, proved by ex- 
periment. By some strange law of 
nature, the structure of the ear, and 
the laws to which sounding bodies are 
subject, do not admit of such a thing 
as perfect harmony, and there is ever 
to be discerned through the most 
exquisite music which earthly skill 
can produce, a slight discord, amari 
aliquid, which reminds us that per- 
fection, in every speculation, still 
fleets before us as we pursue it. 
Who has not perceived in _listen- 
ing to the etherial breathings of the 
olian harp, a sort of sighing dis- 
cord in the midst of the harmony, that 
still leaves the ear aching for some- 
thing it knows not what, but want- 
ing to perfect enjoyment? This 
want, this defect it is, that has called 
forth the most subtle inventions of the 
musician, and obliged him to com- 
promise the difficulties he could not 
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get over by a certain complicated ar- 
rangement called temperament, by 
which the discord is so dispersed 
amongst the less generally used notes 
and intervals, as to be as little as pos- 
sible felt by the ear. You would have 
your pianofortes tuned much oftener to 
please you, were it not for this necessity 
of Temperament, which keeps the pa- 
tient accordist puzzling you for an hour 
or two with sounds any thing but har- 
monious, and to your ideas, perhaps, 
any thing but necessary. Thus, to 
suit our ears, to enable many instru- 
ments to be played at once, and many 
keys to be modulated into and out of, 
a shade of incorrectness is admitted, 
which may be proved to be such, not 
only by a very attentive examination 
through the ear, but according to 
theoretical calculation of the dia- 
tonic intervals, which in the circle of 
the scale, would still place the oc- 
tave each time a little before the 
point at which a complete revolution 
had been attained. Again, the in- 
terval of a whole tone in the diatonic 
scale is composed of two semi- 
tones ; but these are not always pre- 
cisely of the same length. The first 
may be a diatonic semitone, the 
last only a chromatic semitone, so 
that in descending from the upper 
note to the lower one, in which case 
the first step of the descent must be 
a diatonic semitone, the place of divi- 
sion will be different from the ascend- 
ing division. Hence, for instance, 
G sharp, being a diatonic semitone 
above G, is higher than E flat, 
which is a diatonic semitone below 
E—the whole interval between G 
and E being composed only of a 
diatonic and a chromatic semitone. 
The interval between G sharp and 
E flat being a quarter tone, is called 
a diesis, and forms an interval on the 
enharmonic scale, which thus is seen 
to be more minutely graduated than 
either the diatonic or chromatic. This 
may be thought to be merely theoretical, 
and appear too unimportant to be 
thought of in practice. We assure 
our readers, however, that although 
one key generally serves for both, 
instruments which are tuned with 
great accuracy, (the Temple or- 
gan in London, for instance) have 
separate keys for these two notes, thus 
admitting into actual use the Diesis, 
or quarter-tone. 
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But on the other hand, nature, 
while she refuses to Creation the ful- 
ness of harmony, makes amends by 
her endeavours at rendering what she 
does admit as perfect, and as pervad- 
ing as possible. Discord is dis- 
couraged (if we may be allowed the 
phrase,) in many ways. It is a pro- 
perty of sound, that the stronger has 
a tendency to suppress and kill all 
those weaker ones that are not in 
harmony with it. The wind that 
passes over the olian harp only 
touches those notes that strike 
harmoniously on the ear, leaving the 
dissentient voices to silence, or so 
overpowering them, as that they do 
not disturb the general agreement 
of sounds. If the finger be run 
lightly along the string of a violon- 
cello, and the bow drawn strongly 
across it at the same time, instead of 
the disagreeable ascending or de- 
scending slide which might be ex- 
pected, a series of the most delightful 
though imperfect harmonies will be 
heard, commencing at the highest 
tones, at whichever end of the string 
you begin the slide, and descending to 
the lowest at the middle point of the 
string, from whence they again begin 
to ascend, till they reach a pitch too 
high to be perceptible. In this ex- 
periment, the parts in which discord 
would be produced are gone over 
equally with the others, but are over- 
powered and lost in the consenting 
strength of the harmonious vibrations. 
Nay, so strong is this natural love of 
concord, that two notes of the same 
strength, if they are almost in unison, 
may be forced into complete tune, by 
making the vibrations very strong, 
the minute part of the lower of the 
two sounding bodies, by which it ex- 
ceeds the other, remaining at rest, to 
allow of the vibrations being uni- 
sonous. 

But the limit of the variance in this 
case must be very small indeed. 
Should it exceed that limit, and yet 
be still but. inconsiderable, another 
effect takes place, presenting a phe- 
nomenon precisely analogous to one 
observable in light, and in which the 
beauty of mathematical relation is 
again measured by the delight af- 
forded to the sense. Every one has 
heard at times a kind of pulsation in 
the deep tones of an organ or other 
large instrument, which seems to 


emanate from one note alone, and to 
consist with the most perfect har- 
mony. But every one is not aware 
that this is the effect of a discord 
between two notes almost in unison, 
and that according as the tones ap- 
proach perfect unison, the pulsation 
grows slower and less audible, and at 
length dies away altogether. 

In a familiar article like the pre- 
sent, the cause of this pulsation may 
be more readily illustrated than ex- 
plained. Has the reader ever listened 
to two watches ticking in his room at 
the same time? If he has, he will 
have remarked that they scldom per- 
form more than a few strokes to- 
gether, till they separate, and tick 
independently of each other, returning 
again after a short time, and again 
starting off from each other. This 
is because one of the watches ticks a 
little faster than the other,—in short, 
is not in unison with the other. The 
vibrations of the two notes go on in 
exactly the same manner, though of 
course much more rapidly, and the 
pulse is heard when the two vibrations 
coincide, giving the note more than 
double the strength it has in the in- 
tervening period, when the vibrations, 
not uniting, counteract each other, 
and destroy almost all sound. This 
pulsation, which is far from unpleas- 
ing in the low tones, becomes ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable when it is 
heard in rapid and piercing beats be- 
tween high and low sounds on such 
instruments as the pianoforte or or- 
gan, arising then from imperfect con- 
sonances, or the slight disagreement 
between notes, not in unison, but in 
harmonic relation with each other. 
(And here we would refer the reader 
to the commencement of this article, 
and the counterpart we promised to 
produce to certain pulsations which ob- 
tain in pursuits very nearly in unison.) 

Again, whoever has chanced, in 
passing quickly by two sets of railings 
placed at a small angle to each other, 
to observe the effect upon his eye, will 
no doubt remember a sensation pro- 
duced precisely similar in kind to that 
we have been describing,—a sort of 
beat—a pulsation, in fact, occurring 
at stated intervals as the eye passes 
along them. The cause of this is 
shown to be similar to that of the 
pulsations of sound. Here we have 
the two organs presenting phenomena 
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so similar, that it may serve to justify, 
in some measure, our views respecting 
the more intimate unperceived rela- 
tions which may be supposed to exist 
between them. 

We are struck not only with admi- 
ration, but with gratitude, when we 
observe the pleasurable effect uniformly 
produced on our senses by the perfect 
working of natural laws; and our 
admiration grows into astonishment 
when we catch a glimpse of certain 


general harmonies such as these, by 


which our several organs are, as it 
were, linked together under one com- 
prehensive code. ‘Iam inclined to 
believe,” says Sir Isaac Newton (no 
superficial inquirer into the subjects 
we have been treating about), “ some 
general laws of the Creator prevailed 
with respect to the agreeable or un- 
pleasing affections of all our senses.” 
He had, indeed, gone far, when he had 
shown that the seven harmonic inter- 
vals obtain in the most beautiful regu- 
lar polygons, and that the refrangibility 
of the seven prismatic colours is 
formed on the seven consonant har- 
monic ratios. But there are those 
among his followers who will not be 
content with this—according to them, 
even vibration itself must yield to the 
gamut. Mr. Webb tells us of Mr. 
Hussey, the artist, having arranged an 
harmonic scale, whereby he was able, 
after having taken a likeness,—that is, 
approximated to it as most painters are 
content to do, to correct it according to 
certain unerring rules, so as to render it 
as perfect a resemblance as if it was 
Daguerréotyped. This scale went 
farther. The forms of men and of 
other animals, the beauties of nature, 
all harmonies of motion, form, or 
thought, were dependent on it, and 
might be measure vd by it; and he cer- 
tainly had Newton at his back, when 
he asserted that the very laws of the 
solar system were analogous to it, and 
admitted of being represented by 
colours or sounds! Should there be, 
in short, such a thing as the music of 
the spheres, it must be harmony. A 
speculation, in which indeed, music 
takes an exalted station ! 

It is natural to suppose that an art 
so alluring, a science at the same time 
so mathematically precise, and so 
beautifully discursive, would command 
the atiention of enlightened men in 
every age. And so it did, even when 
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it was little more than an art; and 
from Pythagoras down not a few ex- 
alted names have been found among 
those of its most sedulous cultivators. 
But it is in comparatively modern 
times that it has risen to the rank of a 
science, and been brought to the 
highest degree of cultivation. Three 
centuries ago it wasin theory very im- 
perfectly understood, and in practice 
rude, monotonous, and uninteresting. 
Since that period, under the powerful 
light of such researches as Newton’s, 
Rameau’s, and Rousseau's, and with 
such matchless skill and genius applied 
as Handel’s, Haydn’s, Mozart’s, and 
others, it has been purified, refined, 
exalted, and understood; and may 
now vie with the elder sisters of the 
arts, in all that makes the arts worthy 
of their place in the general Economy. 
In the harmonic world, those who 
pretend, therefore, to have made any 
progress in the study, are not the light, 
frivolous, ill- informed, and ill- nde 
ed herd vulgarly denominated musi- 
cians, composed of persons who happen 
to have a mellow throat, or a supple fin- 
ger. No one is considered capable even 
of commencing his career, who has not, 
joined to the natural qualities of a 
refined ear and sound judgment, and 
to acultivated general taste, a prelim- 
inary knowledge sufficient to enable 
him to read melody and harmony, so 
as to be able, by merely looking at 
written music, to Aear in his mind the 
full effect of the music as it is intended 
to be performed, without the assist- 
ance of voice or instrument. Cheru- 
bini actually composed most of his beau- 
tiful works with the aid of no other 
instruments than pen, ink, and paper. 
An idea may be formed from this fact 
of the degree to which musical civil- 
ization, as it may be called, has familiar- 
ized the student with difficulties. But 
still the latitude given by the moderns 
to musical effect has left more per- 
haps to the genius and invention of 
the composer now than at any prev ious 
era; and the attempts to “ imitate 
nature” are every day giving rise to 
bolder combinations and ideas. It 
had been supposed by Handel, Haydn,” 
and others, that music.might be made 
not only to represent the feelings and 
passions, but even to imitate natural 
sounds and scenes. Hence Handel's 
Water Music and Hailstone Chorus ; 
Haydn’s Chaos, Creation of Light ; 
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the passage given by Forkel from 
Gluck’s Iphigenia, &c. The more ju- 
dicious of modern composers, how- 
ever, hesitate to represent noise by 
noise, rattling by rattling, crash by 
crash ; and consider the passions and 
feelings to be principally the subjects 
of representative expression, as in 
poetry, in which imitative verse is 
seldom successful. They consider 
that harmony speaks to the heart and 
heada language completely its own, and 
that its accents are only broken by for- 
cing it to borrow terms from the scenes 
or actions it would describe. Whether 
they are right or no, they have pro- 
duced very pleasing and intelligible 
works in following out their idea ; nor 
can we regret that the thunders of 
Steibelt’s Storm have given place to a 
more refined method of exciting sen- 
timents of sublimity. There is one 
exception to our rule, perhaps—* the 
Harmonious Blacksmith,” in which, 
however, after all, it is the music of 
the forge, and not its business, that is 
sought to be represented. The air, 
too, was not originally composed to 
imitate any thing, but was an old 
one of Clement Marot's, taken up, we 
may presume, by Handel, from its 
having a fancied resemblance to the 
strokes of the hammer on the anvil. 
We have not heard, indeed, an 
Overture of Mendelsohn’s; lately per- 
forming in London, and purporting to 
be a description of Goethe's poem of 
** The Calm of the Sea and the Rising 
of the Breaze ;” but if he undertakes to 
represent the “rising of the breeze’’ 
by a “ crescendo” of his orchestra, he 
will find that poor Steibelt has been 
up to the clouds before him, and not 
left an unstolen thunderbolt in the 
hands of Jove. 

It is supposed by moderns, that, as 
music may be intended by the com- 
poser to convey a set of determinate 
feelings,—a mental story, in fact,—so 
it may be possible to analyze music 
already composed, and trace it back to 
the original thought in the mind: of 
the composer. Momigny, in his Cours 
complet d’Harmonie et de Composition 
has given “a picturesque and poetical 
analysis” of the introductory move- 
ment and succeeding allegro of Haydn's 
eighth symphony in E flat ; and has even 
added words here and there. He has 
done the same thing to Mozart's se- 
cond violin septette in D minor ; and 
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we have ourselves seen a translation 
into poetry of a composition of Rosen- 
hain's for the violoncello. But whe- 
ther this be too fanciful or not, certain 
itis, composers have succeeded to a 
certain extent in representing . the 
passions of the mind, even the more 
complex ones, and their succéssion, 
through the medium of music, so as to 
tell to the ear, though perhaps not 
perfectly, an interesting and ex- 
citing story; and, as in poetry, so in 
music, are there certain kinds of 
movements, more or less complicated, 
calculated to convey certain classes of 
feelings. We may consider the simple 
Air, like the Sonnet, as applicable to 
one sentiment, or onethought. A Sym- 
phony, composed as it generally is of 
five or six divisions, varying in their 
character from gravity to a chastened 
gaiety, bears an analogy tothe Ode. An 
Opera, in its extent and variety, re- 
sembles a Drama; and an Oratorio, 
from the solemnity of its subject and 
dignity of its style, is akin to the high- 
est order of poetry, the Epic. 

It were difficult, and perhaps use- 
less, to follow out a parallel between 
these sister arts, seeing the comparison 
must be in some measure arbitrary, 
and that it is in the power of any 
one to refuse assent to its justness, 
without the possibility of proof being 
adduced on either side. Such views, 
as they apply themselves to the feel- 
ings, the angles of which are always 
clouded over from mathematical mea- 
surement, need not be more than 
stated as they are felt; and it is better 
left to the responsive chord in the 
breast of the reader to vibrate to them 
or not, as it may be strung by the 
hand of nature, 

In our latter observations, we have 
applied ourselves to instrumental 
music altogether. This is because 
vocal music, though the most charm- 
ing of all, is the offspring of the other ; 
the voice being nothing more or less 
than a musical instrument ; and unless 
the music express what is intended to 
be conveyed by the singer, he might 
as well speak as sing the words, and a 
song becomes merely poetry. Music, 
as we have already explained it, claims 
the power of standing in the place of 
poetry, and when it has to be inter- 
preted, loses all its dignity. . Not but 
that words are the grandest addition 
to song; but each is supposed to bear 
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its own part in their united address ta 
the feelings, and where either is 
obliged to speak for both, the other 
becomes a cipher. There are certain 
qualities, however, in language, we 
admit, which make them more or less 
adapted for combination with music ; 
and it is the possession of all the best 
(except, perhaps, extreme vigour) 
which has rendered the Italian school 
so long the principal one for vocal 
music. In that language, the most 
common-place trifling runs expressively 
with music, and possesses a charm to 
the ear, almost independent of its 
meaning. It is the want of these 
qualities, too, (ereept the one the 
Italian is without,) that has prevented 
even the Genius of Germany from 
making its vocal school popular, and 
generally obliged it, when it has at- 
tempted any thing great in this line, 
to have recourse to the Italian lan- 
guage. There is no country in the 
world in which the natural taste for 
music is found so strong, and its pursuit 
so universal, as in Germany. In that 
country the peasant has a knowledge, 
a skill, and a judgment, that few in 
our own, even of the more refined 
classes, possess, and certainly none of 
any other grade ever reach to; and 
the consequence is, that from thence 
have arisen almost all the names cele- 
brated in the art. Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Spohr, 
have successively delighted and aston- 
ished the world, adding each the result 
of his labours to the general stock, 
and enlarging the area of the temple 
of harmony. They form a school, 
distinguished from the rest by greater 
originality of thought and depth of 
expression, arising, be it remarked, as 
much from superior cultivation as 
from natural genius. At this day they 
still hold the sway, and—to show how 
mind will force physical skill and 
energy into its service—almost all the 
most noted performers are of that 
nation too—istrumental performers, 
we mean ; for by asingular sympathy 
between softness of spoken language 
and perfection of the human voice, that 
organ is more full and flexible in Italy 
than in any other nation in the world. 
The school of the latter country, tak- 
ing its characteristic distinction from 
this circumstance, is marked by greater 
sweetness, and less variety of expres- 
sion and less force than the German, 
Vor. XVIL—No. 101, 
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—less mind, in fact; and hence, al- 
though we are irresistibly charmed by 
it at first, we find that it does not 
grow upon us under examination as 
much as the other. Just as the colour- 
ing of a Claude, or the grace of an 
Angelica Kauffman may take us at 
first sight away from the retiring ex- 
pression of Murillo, or the obscure 
sublimity of Michael Angelo. 

Rossini and Bellini may be taken as 
representing what is modern among 
the Italians. In these composers we 
find the smoothness, the grace, the 
emasculation. Not but the former is 
an underrated master—but this is be- 
cause he has written things for the 
ear of judgment and true taste—the 
equites of music—besides the folios of 
common-place for the vulgar. Wit- 
ness his “* Mira la bianca luna,” excel- 
ling Beethoven in his richest style. 

Next to these comes, at an immea- 
surable distance, the French school. 
Were we writing a dissertation on 
modern music, we might think it pro- 
per to enter into its history, and dis- 
cuss its merits—as it is, we shall do 


-no more than say that in the works of 


Auber it may be best studied, that 
master being a fair specimen of it, 
exhibiting most of its faults, with 
all its perfections. It has been 
treated with great contempt by some 
authors. A man—a Frenchman too, 
we believe—wrote a book to prove 
that there was no such thing as vocal 
music in France! that the language, 
in fact, would not allow of it! 
We may next mention—and only men- 
tion — our own school, with Bishop, 
Balfe, and perhaps one or two others at 
its head. But we will not be led, how- 
ever inviting may be the opportunity, 
into criticism—an interesting subject 
to all readers, when the subjects of the 
critic’s strictures are known, and near 
home. Our object in the present 
paper is very different. We apologize 
for harmony, not eulogize harmo- 
nists; and carefully keep clear of the 
more seducing topic, partly because it 
is one that, to be well handled, would 
require a separate investigation, and 
partly because it seems to occupy 
lower ground than the one we have 
taken up, standing on the fleeting 
foundation of present fashion, rather 
than resting like the other on the per- 
manent basis of nature and truth. 
All we wanted, and all we want, is 
28 
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the admission that music is a noble, 
and a progressing science. ‘ Man- 
kind,” says Burney, two generations 
ago, “liked bad music till good ap- 
peared.” ‘ Mankind,” we say at 
this day, “liked old music till new 
appeared,” and when we say so, we do 
not raise ourselves a single degree out 
of the spherical angle of reverence by- 
gone music ought to claim from us. 
But we claim in return, for this 
atudy,—half art, half science as it is— 
what is due to its position, and urge 
our friends not to hold themselves 
away, as the school-philosophers did 
from Copernicus, because there are 
bold innovations in progress. We 
feel more anxious to convince the ar- 
dent and talented admirers of what is 
primitive and simple in music than any 
others. They will not study, though 
they feel; and unlearned in theory 
and unpractised in ear, save to what is 
linked with their early associations 
and accords with their prejudices, they 
denounce the novelties of a world of 
discovery and advancement into which 
they have never entered, like old Dr. 
Pepusch, as “ Bagatelles,” hanging 
“around the dear ruin” of antiquated 
harmony or primitive melody with a 
“fervour and truth,” that grow in 
proportion as the charms of modern 
art become more irresistible. But to 
persons who hold the whole study in 
contempt, what shall we say? If we 
cannot awe them with the name of New- 
ton, the sublimest of philosophers and 
the best of men, we will frighten them 
with that of Luther, who declares in 
awful Latin “that the devil hates 
music ;” insinuating thereby not very 
agreeable things of the race of scoffers 
and contemners of the divine art. 
We recommend, generally, that peo- 
ple have right ideas of what a thing 
is before they pronounce upon it. 

An opera is commonly considered a 
noisy, unintelligible piece of business, 
enacted in a very hot, crowded place, 
between a wilderness of daubed can- 
vas and a row of staring lamps, by an 
ill-conditioned company of foreigners, 
to a dissipated and good-for-nothing 
audience, two thirds of whom have 
paid grudgingly fur four or five hours 
crushing and thirst, for nothing, after 
all, than to have to say they have been 
ahere. It would be absurd for us to 
argue on this subject, for it is not by 
direct argument that deep-rooted pre- 
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judices and encouraged errors are ever 
eradicated. The religious education 
(and God forbid we should make light 
of that), the national cast of feeling, 
the natural tastes, are all mixed up to 
form them ; for opinion grows like 
ivy by a thousand roots to the tree 
whose vigour it represses. Let it be 
recollected, that to the musician all is 
transparent, which the common ob- 
server fails to see through; and the 
noise, the heat, the scenery, the light, 
the crowd, the very actors are as 
though they had no existence except 
so far as they help out the spirit of the 
scene, the harmony, the poetry, call it 
what you will, of the author’s concep- 
tion. Had that author—let us sup- 
pose him the wild, the rapt, the magic 
Weber—had he, we ask, his soul 
“ within the circuit” of a paltry the- 
atre, when he thought the harmonies 
of his Freischutz into existence? Was 
it not a matter of chance that threw 
him in the beginning upon music 
instead of poetry, full as was his 
soul of the sublime things and vivid 
conceptions that have linked the 
sister arts under the comprehensive 
name of “Sone?” Glorious as it 
comes to the prayer of the composer, 
ennobling his nature and expanding his 
powers of heart and mind, equally 
glorious does it flow through that me- 
dium—so dull to the ear that cannot 
receive it—into the breast of the kin- 
dred listener, and equally exalting, 
overpowering, is its effect there. That 
it requires fictitious aid, that it needs 
complex delusions, that with all this 
aid and all these delusions it must be an 
imperfect vision, a faint echo of the 
orizinal thought in the author’s mind, 
only proves that he has not all the 
power he could wish. Jf he had, he 
would make the story real, and trans- 
fuse feeling for feeling in bursts of 
spiritual harmony into the hearts of 
mankind, without having recourse to 
the miserable medium of voice or in- 
strument. The music of the imagina- 
tion always as far transeends that of 
the sense as the fountain of all in hea- 
ven does our highest conceivable ideas 
of it; and we have no doubt the very 
difficulty of condensing thought thus 
into reality has been the means of suf- 
fering to escape for ever the most 
splendid and exalted ideas that ever 
were conceived by genius. Of a kin- 
dred art it has been said, “ Les plus 
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beaux vers sont ceux qu'on ne peut pas 
écrire.” Of this, how far more likely 
to be true! 

It never, of course, enters into the 
mind of the sweeping cavillers we 
have alluded to above, to consider 
what ‘nicety and skill is displayed in 
the mere arrangement of that orches- 
tra they have denounced as an unintel- 
ligible noise. It has taken centuries 
of experiment to bring concerted music 
to its present perfection. The propor- 
tions of stringed instruments among 
themselves, of those to wind and other 
instruments ; the placing—managing 
—occasional suppressing or rendering 
prominent, particular parts ; all this— 
subject to as accurate rules as the 
disposition of a palette,—is to them 
confusion, no doubt—but still it is not 
the less admirable and effective. 
Gluck was the first composer who in- 
troduced wind instruments into the 
operatic orchestra—to what effect 
Weber has turned them, most of his 
exquisite compositions will show. The 
chord in harmony is arranged by the 
proportions of treble, tenor, and bass 
instruments—while the quality, suited 
to the different shades of passion and 
feeling, is varied by the introduction 
of different sorts of instruments for 
the same note. But all this is a sealed 
book to the ordinary starer from the pit. 

While we admit, then, many of the 
objections against practical music, and 
reluctantly allow that it is one of the 
enjoyments we are not fit for in its 
full fruition while clogged with hu- 
manity, we long to disabuse all enlight- 
encd minds, and vindicate the art 
itself from the faults of its practice. 
God cannot have tuned creation itself 
to harmony, and yet made it a crime 
to touch its strings. We have as yet 
sounded but a few notes—there are 
untried depths and heights yet upon 
its scale. Handel could no more have 
dreamt of the Overture to Der Freis- 
chutz, in the state in which music 
was in his day, than David could have 
composed the Hallelujah Chorus to 
his own sublime words. Century 
after century lays its accumulated dis- 
coveries as material at the fect of 
Genius, to werk out his unembodied 
thoughts from what he finds before him. 
He takes the whole mass—the power 
of combination of effeet—of intricacy 
of detail—of accuracy of phrase—the 
mighty resources of every kind; and 
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commencing upon these, works upward 
to the utmost stretch of his arms 
forming a foundation from whence @ 
succeeding age may make its beginning, 
Still looking back for his simple me- 
lodies to the earliest sources, where the 
mind of man drew fresher draughts at 
the fountain of feeling, he combines, re- 
fines, elevates, extends, ennobles. The 
thing aimed at—the pattern—he can 
never reach, but is ever approximating 
to, being that celestial concert of har- 
monies derived from every source, 
and entering at every sense, which is 
at times heard, seen, felt, or thought, 
like faint echoes of the great Chorus 
of Creation. 

We are glad to think that music is 
gaining ground in our own country. 
We should like to unite the antiqua- 
rian-melodist with the modern musi- 
cian, and form a school for ourselves 
—not by expelling science or novelty, 
but by applying and making them 
combine with and civilize, as it were, 
the wild, melancholy and thrilling ery 
of a poetical and unhappy people, 
For we would not be supposed by any 
thing we have said to assert that a 
national school of music, in its most ex- 
tended sense, may not be affected and 
tinged throughout by its indigenous 
melodies. On the contrary, it is a 
proof of the harmonic relation existing 
between all the feelings, national as 
well as individual, and all the senses, 
that such is the case. There is not a 
nation under heaven that appreciates 
the Beautiful in music through lower 
grades of society than the Irish. Their 
ear is exquisite, and their taste, as far 
as it goes, singularly chaste ; but we 
regret to think that they are impatient 
of cultivation ; and besides, by a pecu- 
liarity more to be regretted than won- 
dered at, turn away moodily from any 
improvements that may be brought to 
them through the sister island. A 
taste—we were going to call it a 
fashion—has sprung up for the old 
masters, both in this country and in 
England. It is a reach of the tide 
which has turned in every department 
of taste back upon the middle ages. 
We are far from objecting to it. 
Much may be gained by working these 
shafts anew—there are rich veins of 
music crossing those of old armour and 
tapestry—but still, we must not let 
knowledge, skill, or taste, get ahead 
of us elsewhere, or we shall be laughed 
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at every time we appear in the great 
world in our antiquated garb. 

It is astonishing, indeed, to witness 
the effect that music, apparently the 
most inarticulate of the voices with 
which nature speaks to our feelings, 
has upon the heart and actions of 
man. In this particular, painting, 
poetry itself, falls immeasurably short 
of it. These will scarcely excite a 
throb or a sigh, while music will raise 
the soul to ecstacy or oppress it to de- 
spair. The evil spirit could not remain 
in Saul, against the power of the harp. 
It was this, perhaps, that grounded 
Luther’s assertion. Well do we re- 
member when that grotesque en- 
chanter, Paganini, played in our me- 
tropolis some years ago, a whole 
audience being on one occasion hushed 
in a breathless—almost a gasping 
attention to his strains; after a pas- 
sage of more than ordinary pathos 
and beauty, we happened to turn 
round, ani observed a rough and 
weather-bronzed countryman, who had 
never, probably, been conscious of a 
Jeeling connected with music im his 
life before, completely overcome, with 
the tears rolling down his face, and 
uttering audible sobs. This, we 
thought at the time, was the triumph 
of art ; the power of instructed genius 
ever the unsophisticated sympathies 
of a human being; and furnished a 
proof that the extreme of refinement 
only utters more powerfully the simple 
and intelligible language of nature. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
music is a frivolous pursuit. It ought 
not to be so, more than any other 
science, for it has Truth for its object, 
and Nature for its material, and it 
has, moreover, the additional recom- 
mendation of opening pleasures before 
us at every turn, in which sense and 
intellect go hand in hand. The prac- 
tice, it is true, ought to be min- 
gled more than it is with theory ; 
but even practice, as it is ordinarily 
taught, has brought with it into the 
mind an inseparable degree of theo- 
retical knowledge, which will be al- 
ways found to have enlarged and re- 
fined it. We assert, at least, that it is 
the highest of recreations. There 
is one thing we turn from with a 
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feeling of disgust; and often—too 
often—are we condemned to see it: 
we mean musicians as they advance 
in life, beginning to look with an 
air of contempt on the art and its cul- 
tivators, and to turn with something 
like a feeling of shame to the time 
when they pursued it, classing the 
whole thing among the by-gone and 
regretted follies of their unreflecting 
years. Men entered into the business 
of life, and women become mistresses 
of establishments give up, the one the 
passe-tems of an idle hour, the other 
the lure held out to assist them in 
their usual speculations; and both 
seem to think themselves lucky in 
being able to relinquish the absurd 
pursuit over which so much time was 

wasted. Such people deserve to be 
left without harmony in the world. 

We have seen house after house, 
where the noise of music used to 
be merry in former years, be- 
come mute to its strain. With pain 
we have marked instruments lying 
about dusty and unstrung, and voices 
becoming harsh and tuneless from 
disuse; and we have never failed to 
observe, that when such was the case, 
the place of harmony was not filled 
up. There was a dreary vacancy at 
the hours formerly appropr iated to 
the family concert; something was 
wanting, that the most animated con- 
versation, the sprightliest sallies could 
not supply. For ourselves, we thank 
God that the faculty to enjoy this 
foretaste of paradise is yet left us, and 
that amidst the ridicule of some, and 
the indifference of most of our old 
fellow-harmonists, we can still sit 
hour after hour, as in our most enthu- 
siastic youth, drinking i in the melodies 
we then loved, or the yet more refined 
beauties of modern composition. A 
few kindred souls have held out among 
our cotemporaries. In these neither 
the cares of families nor the distrac- 
tion of professions have intruded upon 
the hours sacred to harmony, and 
for this reason, that music was to 
them what it is to us, and should be 
to all, not an outward accomplishment, 
but an inward and pervading senti- 
ment, 
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THE MISFORTUNES OF BARNEY BRANAGAN, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


CHAPTER IX. 


To detail the incidents of Cassidy's 
life, and dwell upon the progressive 
stages through which a man of dissi- 
pation and a professed gambler must 
necessarily pass, is not our intention, 
inasmuch as it has been done by many 
abler hands, with whom it would be 
idle for us to compete. We cannot, 
however, let pass this opportunity of 
explaining to our readers the principles 
of an attachment so remarkable for its 
tenderness of affection and purity, to 
such an object,—an attachment not 
unprecedented, but certainly never 
surpassed as an exhibition transcend- 
antly beautiful and noble of that un- 
dying light of man’s life—the love of 
woman. Cassidy, as we have already 
said, was never wholly lost to a sense 
of honour, neither was his heart utterly 
proof against occasional visitings of 
compunction and remorse. The fact 
is, he was a profligate from impulse, 
but not from principle—and our read- 
ers need not be told that there is an 
essential distinction between them. 
During the last eighteen or twenty 
years he had given up gambling three 
or four times, and by exertions credit- 
able to himself, obtained respectable 
situations. On.one occasion he pro- 
cured a clerkship in a merchant's 
office, which, however, he only held 
until he drew his first quarter's salary, 
when the old temptation overcame 
him, and he immediately plunged again 
into the mad enthusiasm of the gaming 
table. He had received a good edu- 
cation, and as his natural talents were 
quick and versatile, there were few 
duties connected with civil life with 
which he could not make himself 
almost intuitively conversant. He 
was also for a time classical tutor in a 
school—and it was here by the way 
where he first met the brother of Eliza 
Graham, for such was the name of the 
girl we have introduced to the reader. 
Graham was then the most simple, 
warm-hearted, unsuspecting boy in 
Cassidy’s class—possessing a good deal 
of vanity and great deal of good nature, 


Several years after this they met again 
in a gambling-house, where Graham 
made himself known to his old tutor, the 
latter having forgotten in the haggard 
and dissipated look of the tall but 
broken down rake, the clear complex- 
ion and promising figure of the healthy 
schoolboy. Their intimacy was re- 
newed, and as Graham was his own 
master and possessed an independent 
property—or rather the remnant of 
one—having reduced two thousand 
a-year to five hundred—he had Cas- 
sidy a frequent guest at his table. At 
this time a plan was laid by the pro- 
prietors of the gaming table “ to clean 
him out,” for his warmth of temper 
and unsuspicious character made him 
an excellent pigeon in the hands of 
such a set. ‘This scheme, to a certain 
extent, succeeded; Graham and his 
sister were virtually beggared—their 
last guinea staked —when Cassidy, 
who had been decoyed out of the way, 
having suspected that all was not 
right, came in time to save both from 
ruin. 

*«*T will not consent to this villa- 
ny,” he exclaimed, with indignation. 
“Graham, the dice are loaded; you 
have lost nothing.” 

The determination of Cassidy’s 
character being known, Graham’s 
money was immediately restored to 
him, and all his other pecuniary en- 
gagements to the fellows cancelled, 
but the bully of the establishment, who 
had been the principal contriver of the 
plot, felt so deeply maddened at this 
disappointment, that he challenged 
Cassidy to the Fifteen Acres the next 
morning, where the furious ruffian 
was shot dead by the first fire of his 
antagonist. Cassidy immediately with- 
drew from that establishment, and be- 
came for several months an inmate in 
the house of his friend Graham, whose 
earthly career was now near a close. 
Before this time he had become 
deeply attached to Eliza, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining her affections ; but 
he loved her at first only as the gene- 
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rality of men love—merely because 
she was beautiful, and often thrown 
in his way. Her conduct, however, 
during the last illness of her only 
brother placed her character in a 
light so noble, so exalted, so sacred, 
that, to a man like him who had little 
intercourse with any but the weakest 
of the sex, it appeared to belong to a 
person raised above humanity itself, 
and superinduced upon his former 
love for her an impression of holi- 
ness or worship, such as one might be 
supposed to feel towards a divine 
being. The death of her brother— 
which for a time came home to his 
heart as a serious lesson—now ren- 
dered it improper that he should 
longer reside in the house with a 
beautiful and unprotected woman, be- 
trothed even though they were to 
each other with that brother’s consent, 
for he had looked upon Cassidy as a 
changed and reformed man. 

He was now once more removed from 
that sweet and benignant influence 
which, when his heart was softened by 
the better feelings of his nature, might 
have saved him ; but although thrown 
upon the world, he was not friendless. 
Eliza, who found him too proud di- 
rectly to receive money at her hands, 
resolved, from a feeling of delicacy, 
to relieve him from scruples, which, 
however they stood in the way of 
her kindness towards him, she could 
not but admire. For this purpose, 
she entrusted him, in a fatal moment, 
with the full management of her pro- 
perty, assuring him that as soon as she 
saw a period of time elapse, long 
enough to induce her to think his 
abandonment of the gaming-table sin- 
cere, she and it would become his. 

Alas! to a man whose propensities 
were so impetuous, and whose moral 
resolutions, however well meant, were 
unable to grapple with them, such a 
trust offered him a temptation which 
he could not resist. To be brief, the 
short period of two years, saw her 
income reduced to twenty pounds per 
annum, and Cassidy, stung into deli- 
rious insanity by remorse and affec- 
tion the pitiable inmate of a madhouse. 

But oh, the love of woman—the 
love of woman! How high will it not 
rise! and to what lowly depths will it 
not stoop! How many injur ies will 
it not forgive! What obstacle will it 
not overcome !—and what sacrifices 
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will it not make, rather than give up 
the being upon which it has been once 
wholly and truthfully fixed! Peren- 
nial of life which grows up to beauty 
under every climate, how small would 
the sum of man’s happiness be without 
thee! No coldness, no neglect, no 
harshness, no cruelty can extinguish 
thee! Like the fabled lamp in the se- 
pulchre, thou sheddest thy pure light 
in the human heart, when every thing 
around thee there is dead for ever ! 

This terrible visitation disarmed the 

gentle girl of her resentment, if she 
ever ser iously entertained any, age ainst 
the man who had won her first affec- 
tions, and who had more than once 
declined to marry her from an ho- 
nourable consciousness that he would 
thereby only involve her in poverty 
andruin. In the cell of the maniac, 
she was with him, attempting to calm 
the storms of his brain, and to soothe 
the tumultuous agonies of his heart. 
It is sufficient to say, that after a time, 
whether owing to her presence, and the 
repeated assurances of her forgiveness, 
or to the power of a naturally strong 
intellect, he recovered the use of his 
reason, and went out again upon the 
world. It is unnecessary now to de- 
tail the neglect, the destitution, the 
sickness, through which he passed, for 
his conduct towards Eliza was gene- 
rally known, and no one would either 
employ or relieve him. In about seven 
months after his removal from Swift’s 
hospital, she herself having just reco- 
vered from an illness which evidently 
only detained her a short time from 
the grave, found him lying as we have 
described him, under the heartless 
care of the woman called Judy, 
brought as far down in the wretched- 
ness of life as human misery could 
well go. There, however, as often as ill 
health, and the pressure of her own 
pecuniary struggles permitted her, she 
was to be found attending, comforting 
and soothing him. Nor did her love 
confine itself to this. So far as a con- 
stitution fast sinkine under decline 
enabled her, she plied her need!e on 
his behalf, with an industry that ulti- 
mately sapped the feeble stamina of 
life now left her. 

Such an instance of affection is 
certainly unfrequent in life. That 
it was singularly tender, faithful, and 
true, none can ‘deny ; but alas, that it 
was also misplaced, is not more ob- 
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vious to our readers, than is the 
wretchedness in which it was the 
means of involving her whole life, and 
the complete wreck it made of her 
hopes and happiness. It is true the 
qualities which she loved in him might 
have redeemed his character, and ren- 
dered him worthy of her, could he 
have gathered moral courage enough 
to break through a habit which swayed 
him with the power of an evil spirit, 
contrary to strong impressions of moral 
truth and rectitude. 


Cassidy had not been more than two 
days in Prussia-street, when one of 
those capricious longings for a change 
of place to which such persons are 
subject, came strong upon him. These, 
by the way, being considered by the 
country people as premonitions of ap- 
proaching death, and we believe with 
some truth, induced his father to com- 
sly with them in this instance, with 
a reluctance than he would other- 
wise have evinced. 

‘Father, bring me home,” said the 
son; “I feel that the inclination and 
wish to die there will give me strength 
to travel, which I can do by easy 
stages. Oh, bring me home, for [ 
wish to sleep my last sleep among my 

r 
own. 

«Twill, avick,” said his father; “but 
are you aquil to sich a journey, John ?” 

** | think Lam,” said the son; “ we 
can thravel ina chaise, slowly. Father 
dear, as you love me, don't keep me 
from the wild hills and green valleys 
of our native place. It will soothe 
my last moments—it will give a sweet 
but melancholy pleasure to my broken 
heart, to look upon the places of my 
arly life, where I once was happy and 
innocent.” 


CH 


Havine now performed these kind 
offices to his old companion, Barney 
determined to lose no time in getting 
home to his wife and family. His new 
friend the mendicant had not called to 
the White Horse, or if he had, it must 
have been in his absence, while he 
was assisting old Cassidy in removing 
his son to his new lodgings and mak- 
ing preparations for his journey. Be 


this as it might, strong suspicions as 
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The father’s heart was opened, and 


he wept bitterly. «I will bring you, 
then, avillish,” saidthe old man, “ I'll 
lose no time—there’s a thing or two 
that I wanted to do, but I’m sure 
Barney won't refuse stoppin’ in town 
one day to do them for me; we can 
go then in the mornin’, plaise God. 
But, John dear, won't you see poor 
Eliza before you go ?” 

“It is my intention, although I am 
scarcely equal to it; I cannot, how- 
ever, reconcile it to myself to steal 
away, as it were, without seeing her.” 

In accordance with this arrange- 
ment, his father went to bring her to 
see him, after which he found Bar- 
ney, who consented, with somewhat of 
a wormwood aspect, to remain another 
day in town, in order to deliver let- 
ters, make inquiries, and transact a 
few other matters, which the old man 
had promised to do for some of his 
friends in America. 

The interview between Cassidy and 
Miss Graham was one which her 
affection for him would not allow her 
to prolong. The high-minded girl 
saw that he had not strength for much 
more excitement than he had already 
been forced to undergo, and that if 
there were any chance at all of his 
recovery, the sooner he got to the 
country the better. She conducted 
herself with singular strength of mind 
—appeared firm and calm, if not 
cheerful; and by this means, instead 
of exhausting him, she communicated 
to him much of her own serenity and 
firmness. ‘The next morning, at an 
early hour, they set out for their na- 
tive place, satisfied of a warm and 
cordial welcome; Barney himself 
hoping to reach home very soon after 
their arrival. 


X. 


to the honesty of that inn, and its 
safety as a place to put up at, came 
across his mind, in consequence of the 
dialogue between the two girls in 
Little Britain-street. He also enter- 
tained a terror of the sack-’em-ups, 
which indeed was at that period, when 
the city was but poorly policed, a kind 
of epidemic among such country folks 
as happened to come to Dublin for the 
first time, under apprehensions created 
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by the exaggerating tongue of rumour, 
which gave awful accounts of men who 


were kidnapped, smothered, and sold. 


to the surgeons for large sums of 
money. 

Another matter, though an appa- 
rently trifling one, gave him some un- 
easiness, and that was the neglect of 
the wench who guided him to the 
house where Cassidy lay to return for 
him, according to agreement. When 
spoken to about it the next morning, 
she leered at him very knowingly, and 
laughed in his face as if she knew more 
than was necessary to communicate. 
Her whole deportment vexed Barney, 
who, to let her see that he too was 
sharp and well up to things, plumply 
told her that he had no great opinion 
of the house, and that it would be the 
last time he would ever stop in it. 

It was now the evening of the day 
following that upon which Cassidy had 
gone to the country, and as Barney 
had the proceeds of his butter about 
him, a considerable sum, he made up 
his mind to start for home the next 
morning as early as travelling might 
be safe upon the road. Before going, 
however, he resolved to see the un- 
happy girl whose love for his friend 
had been so faithful and steadfast to 
him, but, alas, so ruinous and fatal to 
herself. This visit he paid, we must 
admit, with a purpose as feloniously 
benevolent towards Eliza as could 
readily enter into the head of an 
Irishman. He had already made two 
unsuccessful attempts to trick her into 
the receipt of money, but failed woe- 
fully in each, as he had been assured 
by Cassidy that he would do. He 
now resolved to make a third, for he 
was superstitious enough to believe 
that the third attempt might succeed, 
and actually had almost made up his 
mind, if every other device failed, to 
to pick it into her pocket, provided it 
so happened that the poor girl had 
one. All these calculations, however, 
were unavailing. The girl was too 
high-minded to receive money from 
him; but, in order to soothe him a 
little, for he was on the point of 
abusing her somewhat after the style 
of his attack upon Cassidy for the 
same reason, she compromised the 
matter with him, by asking, as a 
favour, that he would get some one 
to write her an account, from time to 
time, of Cassidy’s health; and that, 
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above all things, when hope was gone, 
and his life drawing to its final close, 
he would be certain to let her know. 
This was agreed upon between them, 
and Barney having bade her farewell, 
not with dry eyes, was proceeding to 


his inn, and had reached the corner of 


North King-street on his way, when 
he was met by O’Cullenan, w ho, after 
some preliminary chat, asked him 
where he had been, and why he was 
out so late, for it was a little after ten 
o'clock at night. Barney told him the 
truth, and asked him in return why he 
had assured him that Cassidy had been 
dead. 

* Whist,” said the man, “what 
would you have me say—didn't he 
come back from transportation before 
his time? It was agreed that his 
friends should say what I tould you.” 

This was presenting Cassidy's cha- 
racter in a new and not at all an im- 
probable light to Barney, who im- 
agined that he felt ashamed to allude 
to it; he consequently felt perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation. 

“ Now,” proceeded O’Cullenan, “ I 
have been looking for you, and I want 
you.” 

“ Well,” 
am.” 

“Ay,” replied the other, “ you are 
here now, but it’s hard to say where 
you may be by this time to-morrow. I 
have made a discovery about the 
White Horse that surprises me. It’s 
not a safe place—an’ all I can say is, 
that if you take my advice, you won't 
sleep in ‘it to-night. In open day light 
you can get your horses and carts, and 
leave it without danger ; but take my 
advice, and don’t sleep there to-night, 
nor leave your money in it.” 

“Why,” asked Barney, with a pal- 
pitating heart, “do you know of any 
danger ?” 

“Do I know of any? No, I don't 
know of any, but I suspect it strongly.” 

« And where would I sleep, for the 
sorra place or house I know in the 
town, barrin’ the one I’m stoppin’ at.” 

“For this one night it would be 
betther to sleep in some poor place, 
and I'll tell you why: none but hum- 
ble people, with little money, ever 
resort to such places. Of course, by 
going to some poor lodging, they'll 
never suspect you to have much money 
about you. That is, in my opinion, 
tLe wisest thing you can do, and the 
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safest. Tell me this—stand down 
here out of the thoroughfare—it’s 
hard to tell how you may be watched, 
—tell me this—did you meet three 
English fellows at Finglass - 

“ Faith I did, sure enough.” 

« Well then, these are three of the 
most dangerous villains in all Dublin. 
They have their hand in every wick- 
edness that can be thought of. It’s 
said they carry on a trade in dead 
bodies from this to London, and that 
they take none but such as they rob 
first for their money, and murder 
afterwards. Now whisper—I’m told 
they very often come privately to the 
White Horse. If you think yourself 
safe in it after knowing this, 1 have 
nothing more to say. Judge for 
yourself.” 

“ Devil pursue the fut—God pardon 
and protect me for swearin’,—I'll sleep 
in the same White Horse this night, if 
I should lie on the streets,” exclaimed 
Barney, the cold perspiration begin- 
ning to ooze out of his skin from sheer 
terror. 

“Tor God's sake, will you bring me 
to some poor quiet place where the 
crathurs, as you say, won't suspect me 
of havin’ money. ‘Let me get safe out 
o’ this cursed hole, an’ I'll double 
what I gave you. As I happen to 
have all my money about me, | won't 
go back to put myself any more in 
their power this night. To tell you 
the truth, I had strong suspicions of 
the place myself, in regard of some- 
thing I heard about it accidentally. 
For heaven’s sake, thin, bring me to 
some house where you think I'll be 
safe.” 

This was agreed to, and after trying 
several dry lodging houses, they at last 
fixed upon one in Grange Gorman 
Lane, which appeared to be quieter 
and decenter looking than the others. 

* Now,” said O’Cullenan, “ the 
earlier you start the better, that is 
after daylight, you understand? I'll 
see you as you pass, for I’m there every 
mornin’ with the first light. Good 
night !” 

“I do; I undherstand you right 
well,” replied Barney ; “ but sure you 
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won't go so soon? No good night yet 
awhile. Sit down, we must have a 
sup’o’ dhrink afore we part.” 

“The less you take the better,” 
said the other, dryly. 

«I know that,” said Barney, “ but I 
feel that one glass of something will 
sarve me—faith, 1 want it to keep up 
my f 

“Very well, very well,” said the 
mendicant. “A glass o’ porther, then; 
as for me, a drop of spirits won’t crass 
my lips this night. I make a point 
always to keep my head clear—hem, 
hem !” 

Here he glanced significantly at 
Barney, as much as to say take the 
hint and do the same. 

Barney returned a most lugubrious 
nod of intelligence, and as he raised 
one of his eyebrows and depressed the 
other, the ludicrous elongation of his 
face was indeed irresistible. 

“Could we get in a glass of por- 
ther, ma’am?” said Barney, applying 
himself to an old woman, who, with a 
young girl about sixteen, were the 
only inmates visible in the house. “I 
feel as dhry as a stick, an’ I ever an’ 
always had a distaste agin wather, 
unless whin there was something to 
tighten it; ha, ha!” 

This was an effort at being careless 
and facetious merely to conceal his 
terror. It was, however, a dead fail- 
ure, the laugh stuck in his throat, and 
would not come. 

“Not unless you go for it your- 
selves,” replied the old dame. “ J’m 
not able to go, an’ I have no notion of 
lettin’ that young crature out at sich 
an hour o’ the night as this is, an in 
sich times, the Lord save us, when so 
many people is whipped off, nobody 
knows how or where.” 

“If I knew,” said Barney, with a 
hesitating voice that betrayed the effect 
of the last observation upon him. 

The old man shook his head—* No, 
said he, interrupting him, “the devil 
a foot you shall go, I must only try it 
myself. Give me the money, an’ do 
you, ma’am, get me a vessel to bring 
it in.” 





” 





Wuite the old man was absent, Barney 
asked for a candle to look at his bed, 
more for the purpose of reconnoitering 
the premises with a view to his safety 
than to see that the bed was a good one. 
The house was very poorly furnished. 
Below stairs there was first the room 
you entered, which served for kitchen, 
and parlour, and all. Off this, sepa- 
rated from each other by a thin partition 
of boards, were two bed-rooms, with 
nothing but a table and chair in each. 
Above, there was a miserable sitting- 
room, with a couple of long-backed 
oak chairs and a crazy round oak table, 
having turned legs, that shrieked with 
pain, as it were, when you touched 
them ; off this were too other sleeping 
apartments precisely similar to those 
below. The beds were hard straw 
mattrasses, with dirty sheets, single 
blankets, and rugs that were brown to 
conceal the dirt. Upon the wall, above 
the fireplace, was a red and blue cru- 
cifixion on paper, opposite which, on 
the other side, hung ‘“ the Sorrowful 
Ballad of Jemmy and Nancy, or the 
Yarmouth Tragedy.” On the chim- 
ney piece, and in rather irreverend 
contiguity to the Crucifixion, was a 
group of two dirty naked figures, 
courting each other, in plaster, the 
youth with a nose demolished, and the 
nymph blinking at him with but one 
eye. 

Barney, having little taste for the 
antique, paid no great attention to the 
statuary, but derived some comfort 
from the crucifixion. Nothing, how- 
ever, gave him such confidence as a 
large eye that seemed to look in all di- 
rections from the paper on which it 
was printed. On asking its meaning, 
and that of the words under it, his 
heart got strong when he heard that it 
was emblematic of the Almighty, and 
that the words were “ God sees me.” 

«Thank God!” said he; “I am 
safe here, at all events; none but 
honest people would have holy things 
like this about their place; that’s a 
sure case. Plaise God, by this time 
to-morrow-night I'll be out of the 
dangers and rogueries of Dublin, any 
how ; and may divil saize the fut ever 
I'll put into it agin while I’m alive.” 
A considerable time elapsed during 
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CHAPTER XL 


this survey of the premises, atid yet 
the mendicant did not return with the 
liquor. 

* What can keep this ould man ?” 
said Barney. 

“ There’s never a public house near 
this,” said the woman ; “ he had a good 
piece to go for it.” 

** He’s a dacent ould poor crature,” 
he continued; anxious to draw her 
into conversation. 

‘He may be that,” she replied, 
for all I know to the contrairy ; 
none here ever set an eye on the man 
before.” 

“Is this brave young woman your 
daughter?” he then inquired. “ Begad, 
she has a fine pair of red shinin’ cheeks 
of her own, an’ a brave neck on her 
shouldhers. Faix, young woman, if 
you wor in our neighbourhood, you'd 
soon come in for a husband. The 
young men would be breakin’ their 
shins to get you.” 

“It’s time enough for her to be 
thinkin’ of thim things yet,” returned 
the old woman; “she’s only my 
grand-daughter. Go and say your 
prayers, Mary, and off to bed.” 

“ Sorra fut till she get’s share of 
what’s comin’ in,” said Barney ; 
“ there’s not so many of us but we may 
have our drop together in comfort.” 

This would not be listened to. No 
teetotaller was ever more condem- 
natory of drink, no matter of what de- 
scription, than was the grandmother. 
The girl herself assured him that she 
seldom or never touched a drop, and 
yet Barney could hardly help conclu- 
ding, from a kind of jeering expression 
in her eye, that her protestations 
against it were rather ironical. The 
old fellow’s delay was now beginning 
to occasion him much uneasiness ; but 
in order to pass the time and conceal 
his impatience, he chatted with the 
old woman upon different topics, and 
was pleased to find that she reproved 
him two or three times for having in- 
dulged in something very like an oath. 

** There’s no use in swearin’,” said 
she; “ any man that can’t be believed 
without an oath oughtn't to be be- 
lieved with one. We have enough to 
answer for without that.’ 

Barney stoutly contested the truth 
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of the first part of the proposition, 
and was insisting that many an honest 
fellow who, in point of fact and prac- 
tice, highly respected truth, was in 
the habit of letting slip an oath ocea- 
sionally ; he then proceeded to attack 
pharisaism and hypocrisy generally, 
and was exhibiting his powers as a 
moralist with great spirit, when the 
return of O’Cullenan put an agreeable 
period to the discussion. 

“ What on earth kept you?” said 
Barney ; “I was beginnin’ to think 
that something happened you.” 

The man laid down two jugs of 
porter. ‘ The vessel you gave me,” 
said he to the woman, “ would not 
hold half a gallon, so I had to borrow 
another in Brady’s public-house below ; 
but 1 promised you would send it 
home in the morning, for they say it’s 
too far to come for it.” 

“Of coorse,” she replied ; 
don’t think I’d keep it.” 

“‘T want a word with you,” he said, 
addressing Barney: ‘come outside 
the door a minute. 

‘© In the name o’ God, what is it ?” 
asked the other in evident alarm. 

“You had a narrow escape this 
night,” said the mendicant; “ an’ if 
ever a man had a right to be ‘thankful, 
you have. Indeed, if it hadn't hap- 
pened till to-morrow it would be 
better still.” 

‘* What has happened ?” 
ney, breathless with anxiety. 

“* Why,” said the old man, “as I 
was so near the White Horse, I slipped 
down to look about me. There’s 
three executions in the house—one 
from the landlord, and two others—so 
that your horses and carts are gone 
without redemption. The house is 
closed, and I see clearly, had you slept 
there to-night”—here he shook his 
head and paused. Well,” he added, 
* at all events you're not among them; 
a black business it would be—a black 
anda blue, Well, you're out of their 
clutches,” 

«© Are we sure of that ?” 
ney. 

‘It's impossible to be sure of any 
thing, but I hope you are. ‘This is an 
honest looking house, and that poor 
woman and her daughter dacent- 
looking creatures. At the same time, 
I'd recommend you not to go to sleep 
if you can, for there’s one thing, I 
know that these English villains are 
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drinking openly with the landlord—i 
heard thim singing and carousing.” 

Barney’s apprehensions were very 
naturally almost at their height ; so 
much so, that all he was now anxious 
for was, to get away clear with his 
life and money, but, above all things, 
with his life. 

‘** To the divil wid horses and carts,” 
he replied; “let me get safe away 
widout them ; ; and I'll be satisfied. 
Here’s the same as I gave you afore: 
or stay, couldn’t you stop here to- 
night ?” 

“ Thank you,” he replied ; ; pocket 
ing the money. “ But is it me stay- 
ing? What could a poor helpless old 
man like me do if any thing happened ? 
No ; but I'll tell you what,—I'll serve 
you better out than I could by staying. 
‘Let me alone: whatever I do for you 
I must do it my own way. Don’t ap- 
pear uneasy ‘and now come in and 

take a dr ink, you do want it to keep 
up your spir its.’ 

The old woman, notwithstanding 
her inveterate determination against 
liquor, relaxed a little when she saw 
it, and after considerable persuasion 
on the part of Barney, and the mendi- 
cant, she, and her grand-daughter were 
prevailed on to take a glass. O’Cul- 
lenan, indeed, seemed in high spirits 
that Barney had got safe from the 
harpies of the White Horse; but 
somehow the latter could not help 
feeling uncomfortable on seeing the 
cold sarcastic sneer with which his 
exultation was expressed. Still he 
felt himself deeply indebted to him, 
and in language full of warmth, but 
rendered ludicrously mysterious by the 
presence of the females, he poured out 
the gratitude he felt. At length their 
potations closed, and Barney, after 
bidding the old fellow “ Good night,” 
retired to bed, not with the purpose 
of sleeping, but rather of remaining 
awake until the return of daylight. 

Hundreds may make resolutions, 
but few, very few, keep them when 
made. Barney most devoutly said his 
prayers, strij pped himself ali but his 
small-clothes, i in one of the pockets of 
which he kept his bank-notes securely 
buttoned, and went to bed; but as the 
fact turned out, not only to sleep, but 
to sleep deeply. 

It was precisely as daylight was be- 
ginning to break ‘that he awoke, much 
to his own surprise, seeing that he had 
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resolved not to sleep at all. At that 
moment he was startled by the noise 
of smothered voices in the next room, 
which, as we have already said, was 
divided from his by only a thin par- 
tition. He started with terror, and 
on trying if his money were safe, felt 
as if the weight of death had fallen 
upon his heart,when he discovered 
that it had been taken, although the 
very pocket in which it lay was but- 
toned as before. What was he to do? 
He paused a moment to determine, 
and during that pause the following 
dialogue reached his ears, now sharp- 
ened as they were by terror and dan- 
ger into an acuteness of hearing that 
made every word impinge itself upon 
his very brain. 

“Is the trunk ready ?” said a voice. 
* Make haste, d—n your blood! we 
won't have time to stow him into it, 
and the ship sails at half-past twelve 
o'clock.” 

“It was all Jack’s fault,” said the 
other. “Did you prog all his 
money ?” 

“‘ Every penny,” said the first voice ; 
and I would have snatched him then, 
only the pitch plaster wasn’t ready. 
He'll make the best corpse we got this 
month.” 

The cold perspiration was now 
pouring from Barney in the bed. 
“May God have mercy on me!” he 
prayed inwardly, “ for I’m surely lost. 
But as it’s do or die wid me, I'll make 
a hard fight, at any rate; they can 
but take my life, but it'll go hard if I 
don’t return the compliment to some 
of them.” 

“ He'll bring us about thirty gui- 
neas in London,” said a third voice. 
“ Be Japers, it’s well the beggarman 
O’Cullenan doesn’t know of this, or 
he’d hang us every man, for he took a 
great fancy to this cove. At all events, 
between his butter-money and the 
price of his body, it’s the best thing 
we did this long time.” 

“ Have you the daggers and pistols 
ready, in case of resistance ?” inquired 
a fourth voice. 

“To be sure,” replied the first. 
“ But what the d—l's keeping Dick ? 
he’s as long melting that pitch as I'd 
sack up half a dozen carcases. I have 
the trunk beautifully water-tight, and 
the pickle ready. I made it stronger 
than usual, for the fellow’s fat, and 


would stink like a badger, unless well 
salted.” 

Here Barney heard the atrocious 
villains absolutely indulging in smo- 
thered laughter at the contemplation 
of their own hellish designs. 

At this moment the front window of 
his sleeping room caught his eye, and 
with the quickness almost of thought 
he tried if it would open. Heavens 
above! it gave way with as little noise 
as if it had been oiled for the purpose ; 
and Barney, with the stealthy pace of 
a cat, or one of the thieves themselves, 
peeped out to view the ground, and 
see if the coast was clear for a spring. 
All was right. In a moment's time 
he backed himself out, got his foot upon 
the upper ledge of the lower window, 
twisted himself round, so as to leap 
down with his face to the street ; 
which he did without any serious in- 


jury. He immediately set off at full 


speed, having only his shirt and small 
clothes on ; but as he was almost igno- 
rant of the streets, and the directions in 
which they led, nearly an hour elapsed 
before he found himself on the way to 
the Park. He was questioned ‘and 
about to be stopped by two or three 
watchmen, but on assuring them, in 
breathless haste, that he was going 
for a midwife, they had too much na- 
tional gallantry to make further in- 
quiries or retard his progress upon 
such an interesting message. He had 
not passed far through the Park Gate, 
when the first person— indeed the 
only one—he saw was the mendicant, 
who, hearing his quick tread and rapid 
breathing, turned round with his usual 
bitter sneer to see who it was. 

« What? what? eh, how the devil is 
this? What’s wrong? Are you at- 
tacked ?” 

Barney seized him like lightning 
with the gripe of a vice, and whipping 
out the iron skewer which pinned on 
his old great coat, dragged it off him 
before he had a moment’s time for re- 
sistance or remonstrance. 

“ I gave you the price of a betther 
coat,” said he, “‘ and in the mane time 
I'll borrow this. You can get another 
with my money. A fair exchange is 
no robbery. And now may my curse 
light down upon Dublin, and you, and 
every man, woman, and child, that’s 
in it.” 

The old man attempted to run after 
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him, but he became for a short time 
quite paralyzed, and could not get out a 
word. At length he uttered scream 
after scream so wild and sharp, that 
Barney, going at full speed as he was, 
could not avoid turning round to look 
at him. His gestures of menace were 
frantic, convulsive, spasmodic; his 
keen eyes glittered with the concen- 
trated venom and lustre of fifty rattle- 
snakes, the foam was white upon his 
lips as he uttered one imprecation after 
another, each deepening in Satanic bit- 
terness and malignity. 

“ Take it aisy,” shouted Barney over 
his shoulder ; “ my conscience doesn’t 
throuble me. When I’m cotch in 
Dublin again, you'll rob me among 
you, that’s all. Divil saize the whole 
of ye!” 
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On coming to the turn of the road 
that brought him out of the mendi- 
cant’s sight, he again looked back, but 
the old fellow no longer stood. He 
was lying on the ground grasping at 
the earth, and kicking his limbs about 
after the manner of an ill-tempered 
boy, who for his perversity has been 
deprived of some plaything on which 
he had set his peevish and self-willed 
heart. 

“Kick away,” said Barney; “ you 
have the price of many a coat like 
this, of my money—an’ little good in 
the long run you done me for it. 
Kick away, my ould cock, you have 
room enough—when you cool, you'll 
get aisy ;"" and on he went. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Twat Barney was forced to throw 
himself upon the kindness and hospi- 
tality of his warm-hearted country- 
men, it is scarcely necessary to state to 
our readers, who know the destitute 
conditition in which he travelled. 
He got, however, an old hat from one 
farmer, and a pair of half-worn shoes 
from another, and would have got a 
better coat than that of the mendi- 
cant, but he declined to accept it. 

**T’'ll not part wid it,” said he, “ in 
regard that it’s all 1 have to show for 
my butther, my horses, and my carts. 
An’ God he knows it’s an ugly wit- 
ness to a bad bargain. Mavrone, this 
day, but I'm the nice unlucky boy, 
wid this upon my back!” 

At length he reached home, and as 
he approached the house, he knew by 
the hour of the day and the appear- 
ance of the place, that the family were 
at dinner, and that he should be 
forced to suffer the mortification of 
meeting them together, and bearing 
either their combined ridicule or an- 
ger. What on earth to do, he knew 
not. For twenty minutes he kept 
lounging and skulking about, in the 
garb of some sturdy overgrown beg- 
gar blade, who might be manceuver- 
ing to steal something off the pre- 
mises. This, however, was all in 
vain ; for after sidling up to the door, 
with as much apparent sheepishness 
as a country lad or wench going to 


dance in public for the first time, he 
was detected by his youngest son, in 
the act of stretching his neck to look 
into the window of his own bed-room, 
through which he intended if possible 
to enter unforeseen. 

‘“‘ There's a big beggar-man,” said 
the lad, ‘at the windy.” 

An older boy then looked out, and 
was about to withdraw, after having 
told him to wait, and he'd be helped ; 
when he looked again—started—and 
exclaimed, “‘ Chiernah, uncle!” Their 
uncle, by the way, had come over to 
inquire if he was returned, and dined 
with them, as it was near dinner 
hour. 

«© Chiernah, uncle — Come here, 
boys — Mother, upon my sowl, if 
you wouldn't think this is my father! 
—It is, it is—no—eh ?—by this an’ by 
that—Come here, can’t yez!” 

His disguise could be kept up no 
longer, nor his vexation concealed. 
The great butter-merchant, the acute, 
sharp, experienced dealer, came home 
to them like a shorn sheep. 

“ Why, Barney!” exclaimed his 
wife and brother, simultaneously, “ in 
the name o’ Goodness above, what's 
the raison of this ?” 

‘“‘ Where’s the horses an’ carts, 
father,” said the eldest boy, running 
in, after having gone out to see where 
they were, “ an’ where’s your clo’es, 
father,” exclaimed his daughter. 
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* Chiernah, Barney,” asked the 
wife again; “ tell us at wanst, man, 
what happened to you?” 

“You'll hear it time enough; in 
the mane time, there,” he added, fling- 
ing down the old coat upon the floor; 
“is payment for my horses and carts, 
an’ butther and cloe’s, divil resave the 
thing I've brought you home but 
that.” 

* Blood!’ said his brother, “ that’s 
a bad business, Barney.” 

«You were robbed, Barney?” said 
the wife. 

* You may say that,” he groaned. 

« Well,” said the affectionate wo- 
man, whilst the tears streamed from 
her eyes, “let it go. Sure, thanks be 
to God that you're safe yourself, we 
can afford to lose it, glory be to God!” 
—and as she spoke, she put her arms 
about his neck, and kissed him hear- 
tily, a ceremony which was now gone 
through by every one of the family, 
from the good woman down to the 
youngest of the children. 

“ | brought that home to yez,” said 
he, kicking it out of his way with a very 
rueful face, “to show yez the value I 
got for my brave property. Mavrone 
oh, but I’m the unlucky boy this day ! 
Misfortune! I'd like to know where’s 
the thing now to set this one right, 
or to make it turn out well. An 
ould coat! Oh, murdher! to say 
that purshuin to the thing I have, 
but one ould rag that no one would 
lift out o’ the gutther !” 

«Throw it in the fire—burn it to 
ashes,” said his wife, transferring to 
the coat the indignation which she 
felt against the robbers ; “don't be 
keepin’ it here to put us in mind of 
what we've lost ;” and she was about 
to execute her own sentence to the 
letter. 

“ Aisy,” said Barney; “ aisy a bit. 
No; whatever happens, I'll keep this 
very coat in the family, jist to taiche 
my childhre and grand-childhre what 
an unlucky boy their ould fool of a 
father was, when he should go all the 
ways to Dublin to sell his butther, 
instead of sellin’ it nearer home.” 

The coat was accordingly hung up 
on a peg in Barney's sleeping-room, as 
a lesson to h's children and their 
descendants, that the air of Dublin 
was not exactly the atmosphere in 
which they should attempt to thrive. 
The next thing that demanded his 
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attention, and deeply excited his con- 
cern, was the absence from his house 
of Cassidy and his father, both of 
whom he had expected to find at home 
before him. The family were surprized 
at his inquiries about them; for as they 
knew nothing of his meeting them in 
Dublin, so were they completely in 
the dark on the subject. Of either 
the one or the other, they had heard 
not a syllable, and it was quite clear, 
too, that they had not come to the 
neighbourhood, otherwise every one 
would have known of a visit so re- 
markable. 

“ Well,” said Barney, ‘‘ unless Jack’s 
dead, he’ll be here, and his father wid 
him ; but there’s one thing that you 
must all attind to, mind, an’ it’s this 
—don’t let out a single syllable about 
what has happened me—not a word 
about the ould coat an’ the robbery. 
In the first place, I have no wish to 
have the people of the neighbourhood, 
especially Ned M‘Keown, puttin’ their 
tongues in their cheeks at me; an’ 
in the next place, poor Jack an’ his 
father not knowin’ that we're as rich 
as we are, might feel themselves a 
burden on us afther sich a loss. — 
Hut! to the divil wid the neigh- 
bours, if it comes to that; but God 
knows I wouldn’t make them unaisy 
or unhappy, now when they're in 
sorrow, for all I lost. So mind—if I 
hear a word about it, it'll be worse 
for yez.” 

This they all faithfully promised to 
comply with; for although neither 
Barney nor they acted according to 
the acquired standard of conventional 
feeling, yet it is quite clear that the 
natural impulses of a generous and 
affectionate heart, as in his case and 
theirs, rise to a delicacy and consider- 
ation which no mere form of etiquette 
or studied civility could ever reach. 

“* Sure, the sorra one here, Bar- 
ney, no more nor yourself, acushla, 
would say a word, or do a single 
thing to make them suppose they 
weren't welcome. Welcome! Ay, 
from the veins o’ my heart they are. 
So, childre, mind what—arra, behave, 
Barney ; didn’t I give you half a dozen 
o’ them this minute?” 

“Faith, youre the right sort,” he 
replied, after having kissed her. 

«So childre, not a word about the 
robbery.” 
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Cassidy, in his anxiety to see his 
native place, had, with the unhappy 
enthusiasm peculiar to his warmth of 
temperament, completely over-rated 
his strength. He was obliged to 
stop several days at the different 
stages on the road, so that it was 
about a fortnight after Barney’s ar- 
rival home, when his father and him- 
self had reached the last stage, which 
was distant from Derryvolan, where 
Barney lived, only a short day’s jour- 
ney. It may be well to observe here, 
that their way to the house of their 
sterling friend passed by the door of 
that in which the Cassidys, both fa- 
ther and son, had been born. 

The morning of the day which 
brought them to “their old home,” 
as the father called it, opened up with 
that autumnal beauty which gives us 
sensations of heaven and enjoyment, 
more in accordance with our impres- 
sions of them than are produced by 
any other season of the year. Cas- 
sidy felt himself buoyed up by a feel- 
ing which was new to him. Weak, 
and exceedingly feeble, undoubtedly 
he was, but there bubbled up out of 
his heart a yearning and enthusiastic 
spirit which drew him with a thou- 
sand tender remembrances to the 
home of his early and happy days. 
The lamp of life rose higher and 
higher as he approached the pictu- 
resque vallies and green hills and rough 
mountains, where he had_ sported 
while a boy; but every flicker of its 
light only diminished the almost 
wasted source from which it was fed. 
The pleasure which he felt, tender 
and melancholy though it was, could 
ouly be considered as the last smile of 
a child who dies unconscious of pain, 
—the last light of life that will ever 
pass from his countenance. 

The roof of the chaise was opened 
about twelve o'clock, for he said that 
the air, he thought, brought back to 
him some of the feelings which he 
had long forgotten. 

** Father,” said he, “be good and 
kind to me new, and for the remain- 
der of this day. We are both going 
back to our old places. I don’t know 
how you feel, but I—I, oh, I am 
very weak ; but let me get one glimpse 
of the earlys scenes—of the early 
scenes—but one glimpse ry 

The old man’s arm was about him, 
for he required support ; and a silent 
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pressure, which drew him to his 
heart, told him how deeply and ten- 
derly he sympathised with all he said 
and felt. 

The chaise proceeded slowly along, 
the father’s arms around his son, and 
each wrapt up in his own thoughts, 
until the sun was near setting, when 
they found themselves ascending that 
part of the road, where the eminence 
before them opened upon all that the 
heart of each craved to look upon. 
Every minute brought them nearer 
and nearer, until at length only a 
distance of about ten or twelve yards 
interrupted their view. 

“ Father,” said the son, “ support 
me, oh support me!” 

** Avick machree!” exclaimed the 
old man, pressing him again to his 
heart, “ avick machree, I know what 
you feel, keep yourself up. Don’t let 
your heart down, avillish. Sure I for- 
give you every thing. If that will 
comfort you, sure I forgive you all, 
and so did she, achora, oh, so did she, 
your blessed mother, and said with her 
last words,—‘ oh if I had my boy near 
me!” 

The son pressed his hand and looked 
up into his father’s face. “ Oh father,” 

said he, “ how you would pity me if 
you knew w hat I feel! My mother,— 
I feel that I'll be with her soon ; I hope 
So, 

** Whisht, avillish ; John dear be 
firm ; but how can J expect it? Sure 
here is where they all lie, down there, 
there,—an’ she—she sleeps by herself 
far from this! Stop, carman, or driver, 
stop here—an’ turn it about a little 
till we look upon all that’s here before 
us. Oh stop! for our hearts is in it 
still !” 

It opened upon them at once, and 
both, as if moved by a similar impulse, 
wept. 

“ There,” said the son, “is before 
us that which my heart has been 
thinking of night and day for years. 
I look upon that scene as my only 
Sriend.” 

“Oh, John avillish! don't speak 
that way, don't—think of me, your 
white-haired father—think of all we 
felt in a strange counthry,—think of 
what we suffered whin we Jaid your 
darlin’ mother in a strange bed, far, 
far from our own. Oh, avick machree, 
if she and they were all here with us 

now,—but she sleeps by herself, and 
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with the blessin’ of God who gave her 
to me, where she sleeps I will sleep— 
along side of her head will mine rest, 
for in no other place could I be 
happy ! 

The son who still lay against his 
father’s breast made no reply, but, 


after a long look upon the places of 


* auld lang syne,” as he termed them, 
beckoned to the driver to proceed,— 
* but go easily,” said he, “go easily.’ 

In this manner did they move slow ly 
along, the mind of each teeming with 
many an affectionate and sorrowful 
remembrance, until they approached 
the green fields and meadows which 
had once belonged to themselves. 
Many atime did they stop, and with 
melancholy hearts survey every spot 
over which their feet had so often 
passed in peace and happiness, uncon- 
scious of the bitter changes which the 
world had in store for them. 

“ Father,” said the son, “it is a 
blessed thing to die in one’s own 
counthry.” 

« Don’t, John dear,” said the father 
with a tender pressure. ‘I have but 
one counthry, and that is where she 
sleeps,—but be calm, darlin’. We'll 
jist take one look at our own house— 
here it is——Oh, God! Many a happy 
day we had in it, — drive aisy, drive 
aisy ;—I, an’ my forbears for genera- 
tions, an’ now where are we ?” 

“ Father,” said the son, “I have 
seen them—lI have now seen them all. 
Here they are about us,—these dark 
mountains that I have often trod—those 
noble hills little else than mountains, 
—these beautiful vallies, meadows, 
streams,—all, all are about me, as I 
once trod them, an innocent and happy 
boy, when I was like the morning star 
among you, the hope of you all,—the 
treasure of my mother’s heart. Oh 
had I died then! Yes, raise me a little 
if you can, my father, and make him 
stop opposite that white thorn. There 
or rather here, is the spot, where bent 
on my knees, the night before you 
went to America, [ received my mo- 
ther’s blessing. Father, give me yours 
on the same spot, it will make my 
heart lighter, it will give my memory 
one sweet glimpse of “auld lang syne, , 
of days long gone, that never never 
more can come back to us ;—stop now, 
this, this is the spot. 

** My son, my son !” said the father, 
melted into tenderness by so many re- 
collections, “sure you know we all 
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loved you best. My forgiveness! I 
do forgive you, John “aarlin’ - Mine an’ 
God's forgiveness be upon you for 
ever.” 

Whilst he was speaking, the chaise 
moved on but still very slowly. “ Fa- 
ther a. said he with a faint smile, “ the 
sun is just gone down,—he is set,—see 
those ‘clouds, they look like the very 
gates of heaven. Is my mother there! 
come back again to where she blessed 
me. 

** What is it, avick ? what are you 
turning back for, John dear? Stop 
you, driver, my son wants to look back, 

wants to see something behind him. 
John, avillish ! speak to me,—oh but 
spake to me. Is it the spot where 
your mother forgave you? He'll 
turn back,—he must.” 

A deep drawn sigh was the only 
answer he could receive from the pe- 
nitent.. On looking down at him as 
he lay in his arms, he perceived at 
once that he was dead. There was 
nothing for it now but Barney’s kind- 
ness, and thither the good old man 
determined to go. 

‘“* Drive aisy,” he exclaimed, as he 
clasped the body to his bosom, and 
a his son's lips. Oh drive aisy, 

1’ go along as I'll direct you. This 
was what you wished for, avillish ma- 
chree, and thanks be to God you got 
ad 


Their arrival at Barney's brought 
them to the house of death if not of 
mourning. On the third evening be- 
fore, the devoted Eliza Graham ar- 
rived at Derryvola, her pale cheek 
lit up by good tidings, and tremblingly 
anxious that what she had to commu- 
nicate might produce some unexpected 
change for the better in the health of 
her lover. The fact was, she had been 
left by a maternal uncle in the East 
Indies, a property amounting to three 
hundred a year, and the moment she 
understood that it was certain, she 
took immediate steps to communicate 
it to Cassidy, hoping that the good 
intelligence might produce a salutary 

re-action in his state of health. The 
journey, however, was the effort of a 
heart and constitution that were un- 
equal to the task. She had merely 
time to make her will, and leave all 
her fortune to Cassidy, should he sur- 
vive her, and in case of his death one 
half to a benevolent institution, and 
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the remainder to the family of him 
for whose sake she literally died of a 
broken heart. 

To the spectators it was an affect- 
ing and mournful meeting, this meet- 
ing between the dead, but not one 
without a moral on _ either side. 
Strong must the affection have been of 
the old man for her who had loved his 
son so truly and so well, when he allowed 
the stranger to be buried in the same 
grave with him,—a privilege which in 
Ireland is never granted unless to 
those who are bound to us by the ties 
either of blood or marriage. 

Thus passed away two beings, of 
whom it may be truly s said, they were 
unhappy in their lives, but in death 
they were not divided. 

Old Cassidy remained among his 
friends for a month, at the expiration 
of which time he took a sorrowful 
leave of, as he said himself, the ould 
friends and the ould places for ever.” 

“I love them all,” said he,—* but I 
must go—I must go; there’s a call 
upon my heart that I must answer,— 
she must not sleep alone, an’ I'll soon 
be with her;” but he added, with 
clasped hands and upturned streaming 
eyes,—“ Oh, what wouldn't I give to 
have her an’ them here, that we might 
go to our last rest in the consecrated 
clay of our own home, an’ our own 
country. But God’s will be done! 
We must obey it.” 

And thus passed away to a far and 
strange land, the white-haired old man, 
in whose heart length of years only 
consecrated the domestic affections 
into a holier tenderness. He passed 
away in sorrow, it is true; but that 
sorrow was sustained by piety that 
nothing could dim, and by that hope 
which can never die. 

And now our readers may be in- 
clined to ask if our kind-hearted friend 
Barney was never by any freak of for- 
tune in his favour compensated for 
the loss of his property in Dublin. 
This was a subject, indeed, on which 
Barney himself, for some short 
period after his loss, felt exceedingly 
sore. Sometimes, ‘tis true, he would 
speak about it, and that with a scur- 
rility against Dublin which could not 
be heard without laughter. The coat 
still hung upon the peg, but unless 
when Barney had a drop in, it was 
kept as secret from the glimpse of a 
strange eye, as if it had been some 
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sacred relic ‘too holy to be profaned 
by the gaze ofa sinner. 

One evening just three months 
after his luckless return from the 
metropolis—of which unfortunate day 
it was the anniversary—Barney was 
sitting at home taking a glass of 
punch with his brother, his uncle, and 
a neighbour or two, one of whom by 
the way was a butter merchant like 
himself, who had returned only about 
a week before from Dublin. This 
circumstance caused the conversation 
to turn on the far-famed city, and 
ultimately induced Barney, who was 
now pretty mellow, to narrate the full 
particulars of his disastrous speculation 
and journey to it. 

“The worst fortune ever I met 
with,” said he, “ always was sure to 
have a twist for the betther towards 
the heel o’ the hunt; but divil a 
thing’s left for me here but an ould 
cothamore that you'd not dirty your 
feet upon the muddiest day in winther. 
Mavrone, oh, but it’s I that was the 
unlucky boy in that whole business!” 

“ Arra! let us have a sight o’ the 
price o’ your butther, Barney,” said 
the butter-dealer ; “ begad, it must 
be a valuable coat to be worth so 
much—ha, ha, ha! Maybe if you 
set it up to auction you'd get the 
worth of it—ha, ha, hal” 

This made the mirth very general 
and loud at his expense, especially 
with his rival, who took great pleasure 
in leading the joke on this occasion. 

“ Folly on,” said Barney, “ folly on 
—I own the laugh’s fairly against me— 
divil a lie in it. How-and-iver the 
coat you shall see, sich as it is, the dirty 
thief.” 

He then went to the room where it 
hung, and immediately returned with 
a very long face bearing the graceful 
object in his hand, amidst the loud 
laughter of all present; for even in 
Ireland a man can laugh at the mis- 
fortunes of his friend, provided they 
keep aloof from himself. 

“There it is,” said he, holding it 
up and shaking the dust off it, “there 
it is, an’ the divil’s weight’s in it too, 
for it’s as heavy as Fi it was lined 
with lead — but—whisht! Tunder 
an’ age, what’s this!” 

On shaking the coat something 
fell upon the ground and jingled ; but 
judge of his surprise when, on stooping 
to lift it, he found that it was a guinea. 
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** Whisht,” he exclaimed; “ hould 
~—will ye whisht!” 

At this moment they were every 
one silent as the grave but himself. 
In an instant he felt the coat closely, 
and poked the patches with his fin- 
gers, a broad grin upon his face, 
whilst, as usual, one eye-brow was up 
and the other down alternately. 

“ Hurra for Dublin,” he shouted, 
*‘ why don’t yez get me a pair of scis- 
sors. I have it all now—I’m up to 
the ould fellow—he wouldn't part 
wid it indeed! Oh, not he! MHurra 
for Dublin—Hurra for the metrolopis! 
That's the ground for a butther mer- 
chant! Whiz!” 

* Gog’s blakey, but I b’'lieve it’s 
lined wid guineas,” said his uncle. 
«* Be the elevens, he’s in for the ould 
luck still!” 

** Me sell butther ! oh no—hut, tut, 
no—I’m a fool amn’t I, an’ always 
made a bad bargain. Eh, Hugh Tray- 
nor, where’s your laughin’ face gone ? 
out wid a joke at me, can’t you? Will 
I call an auction, eh? MHurra for 
Dublin! Hurra for the metrolopis ! 
Whiz—whirros !” 

He immediately proceeded to rip 
the coat, and sooth to say, such a 
disembowelling of hard guineas and 
bank-notes was never witnessed from 
a source so strange and unexpected. 
Nothing could resist the comic ex- 
pression of Barney’s face, as patch 
after patch gave forth their treasures. 
His laughter and grimaces now be- 
came infectious, and as hundred after 
hundred tumbled out, the fun still 
grew fast and furious ; but that which 
brought it to the most convulsive 
climax of all, was the fact of Barney’s 
drawing out of a strong and well con- 
cealed gusset, the full amount of his own 
butter, snug and dry, precisely as it 


had been in the right-hand pocket of 


his breeches, the very night on which 
he had been drugged and robbed 
of it. 

“ The desateful ould villain,” ex- 
claimed Barney ; “ an’ so, afther all, 
it was he that done me! but divil’s 
cure to him!” 

“ Begad, Barney,” said the brother, 
“this is the best misfortune ever 
you had. You'll be goin’ to Dublin 


agin, I’m thinkin’?” 

«* No—divil a toe,” replied Barney, 
It’s not 
But 


« T'll let well enough alone. 
good to tempt fortune too far. 
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come, blood alive, vanithee, won't 
you brew us a jug of punch ; for, faix, 
sure enough this windfall desarves a 
good throw, an’ we must have it. 
Hurra for Dublin! Hurra for the 
great metrolopis of Ireland! That’s 
the place for a butther merchant! 
Whiz!” 

Honest Barney, however, did go to 
Dublin again, but it was for the pur- 
pose of finding out Manus O’Cullenan, 
in order to restore to him the con- 
tents of his coat, deducting simply the 
price of his own butter. He did not 
venture, however, on this journey 
alone, nor bring the money with him. 
He was accompanied by his son and 
brother, who were, of course, anxious 
to see the great city at least once in 
their lives. The honest purport of 
his journey proved fruitless; old 
O’Cullenan had been dead exactly 
three months upon the day that Bar- 
ney discovered the contents of his 
coat ; or to speak more plainly, the 
fury of his vengeance against Barney 
for taking his cloak, and the paroxysm 
of the old villain’s despair at losing 
his money, caused a blood-vessel to 
burst, and he was in less than a week 
a very interesting subject in the hands 
of the surgeons. Of his lineage or 
relatives Barney could get no clue 
whatsoever, a circumstance which ren- 
ders it probable that the wretch went 
under a false name. While in Dublin 
Barney had also the satisfaction of 
hearing, through the public papers, 
that the gang of Roulette swindlers 
was broken up, having been detected 
on a race-course in the act of cheating 
the public by a contrivance in the 
machinery that secretly moved the 
numbers, and which, of course, was 
known only to themselves. 

Barney and his friends returned 
home, where he sat down to enjoy 
life in the repose of a happy old age, 
free from care, full of benevolence and 
charity, and ever willing and able to 
aid a friend in distress. It was often 
his custom to amuse his neighbours 
and beguile the long evenings with 
a history of the adventures we have so 
imperfectly narrated; and so generally 
did they become knownin the course of 
time, that the last. of his misfortunes 
grew into a proverb—so that “ to be 
as full of money as O'Cullenan’s coat” 
is a saying well known in a certain part 
of Ireland even to the present-day. 
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DRAMATIC DOINGS, 


CHAPTER X.—THE BAR OF THE WREKIN. 


* Hortoa, my hearty, whither so 
fast? Have you forgotten our en- 
gagement to sup together?” cried 
Paul Bedford; “I fancied it might 
escape your memory, so I waylaid 
you.” 

“« My dear sir, another time; do 
excuse me to-night; really I am a 
good deal agitated, and P 

“ Agitated! fiddlesticks. What! 
cast down because your first trifle 
(the expression I confess I thought 
misplaced) has been unsuccessful ?” 

* Unsuccessful, my dear fellow! it 
has been damned, utterly damned. 
Indeed, I am unfit to meet any body 
to-night.” 

* Pooh, pooh,” rejoined Paul, ac- 
companying it with one of his own 
whistles. “Lord, man, when you 
have been a dramatic author a few 
years, you'll be quite accustomed to 
ag 

This observation I scarcely thought 
polite. Asa prediction it was any 
thing but likely. Iam not vain, and 
am perfectly aware of my inferiority 
to Shakespeare. But still I was net- 
tled, and was about to express myself 
as such, when he continued— 

“Why, there’s old Pocock, who 
has just passed us, he was utterly 
done last Wednesday ; and the oddest 
part of the whole affair was that he 
hissed louder than any one in the 
house. Grattan’s tragedy, though 
Kean played in it, was sent to the 
shades below. Scott could never ma- 
nage it, and Isyron knew dramatic 
writing to be so peculiar an art, that, 
though he wrote plays, he never had 
them acted during his life.” 

“ Come,” thought I, “ this is a little 
better. If I succeed, I rank with 
Shakespeare. If I am damned, I be- 
long to the class of Grattan, Scott, 
and Byron. Upon my life, reverses 
are sometimes triumphs ;” so I took 
Paul's arm, and with a self-deluding 
smile, which mocked my proper pride, 
I strutted away under his guidance. 
Nearly opposite to Covent Garden 








Theatre there is an alley yclep’d 
Broad-court. A bright gas-lamp 
here placed announces the entrance 
to the Wrekin Tavern, one of the 
principal haunts of all the actors en- 
gaged at the two great theatres. 
When I say “all the actors,” I am 
far from including such men as Ma- 
cready, Farren, Liston, Power, and C. 
Kemble. This class of performers at 
once cutting their brethren, never asso- 
ciating with them, and seldom address- 
ing them, save at rehearsal, seek the 
more refined enjoyments of the Gar- 
rick club, and the bachelor’s enter- 
tainments, at which an actor of any 
celebrity is always a welcome guest in 
London. 

The politician, who first brings him- 
self into mobite notoriety by sedition 
and radicalism, gets a few friends ; 
then, shunning his former out-and-out 
companions, affects the whig, obtains 
a place, makes a fortune, and subse- 
quently declares himself a conserva- 
tive, because he feels a meritorious de- 
sire to be looked upon as an honest and 
respectable man, anda still stronger 
one to retain what he possesses ; 
is not more guilty of tergiversation, 
than the actor who arrives at any emi- 
nence in his profession. 

Take Charles Kemble, for instance. 
When he made one of the company 
under the command of Harry Harris, 
he was the very leader of the malcon- 
tents. Managers were masters, ty- 
rants, and ingrates ; poor actors were 
one and all a suffering class, well me- 
riting the intervention, the attention, 
and protection of the public ; the 
press their only weapon, continual 
murmur their only road to justice. 
Charles Kemble became a manager. 
He ruled Covent Garden ; and though 
matters did not go on so prosperously 
in all things as in the time of Harry 
Harris, yet the same system of des- 
potism, with no small addition from 
experience, continued. The great 
change was in the lessee’s opinion. 
Managers were now, in the estimation 
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of Mr. K., a suffering class of beings, 
tormented, vexed, and robbed by a 
vile set of ungrateful, good-for-nothing 
actors. The public had no right to 
support a parcel of grumblers against 
those who gave them bread; and as 
for the liberty of the press, Charles 
Kemble thrashed Westmacott, that’s 
all, but— 


** Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur 

in illis. 

I am only digressing very foolishly 
to prove, what all the world knows, 
that 

Those who are in may grin, 
Those who are out will pout. 
So to come back to my story. 

As we passed through the little 
coffee-room, I perceived in one corner 
a shabby-genteel looking personage, 
somewhat advanced in years, and from 
the nod of recognition he gave Paul, 
he was evidently one of the “ frater- 
nity.” I thought I remembered the 
face, and asked who he was. 

“It is poor Tom Phillips, once a 
celebrated singer, admired and liked 
by all for his talent and good humour. 
Poor fellow! I am happy to find that 
he has at length got a job, though 
rather a fatiguing one.” 

“A theatrical engagement, doubt- 
less ?” 

“Not so. I was running down to 
Greenwich yesterday, to eat some 
white bait at a friend’s expense, when 
I saw a figure, that I thought I knew, 
standing at a corner, taking down 
notes. The moment, however, the 
individual saw me, he bolted down a 
lane. But as I did not choose to be 
baulked, I took the liberty of following 
him ; and soon overtaking him, found 
it to be old Tom, who had tried to 
escape recognition, feeling ashamed, 
poor fellow, at being discovered by a 
brother performer, in the act of 
* taking scraps.’ 

« What's that ?” 

«A very simple duty, performed 
previously to the introduction of a de- 
‘mand for a railroad. The persons 
employed to ‘take traffic,’ are posted 
at various branches of the carriage- 
road, for which a railroad is proposed 
to be substituted. They are com- 


pelled to remain at their stations from 
sunrise to sunset, and set down, on 
oath, a just account of every coach, 
waggon, cart, flock, or passenger that 
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passes along the thoroughfare, in or 
der to enable the committee to judge 
of the necessity, or otherwise, of a 
more expeditious line of travelling. 
For this the poor devils only get about 
5s. a day, the smallest remuneration 
for such a degree of labour known. 
It will, however, I trust, keep poor 
Tom till better times come round.” 

« What!” cried I, “is there no 
fund for the worn-out actor, who has 
spent his best days and energies for 
the amusement of the public ?” 

“Yes, for those who belong to our 
royal theatres there are two funds, 
though very small ones. These occa- 
sionally benefit a deserving object, 
such as good, funny old Blanchard, 
who sits yonder, and who receives a 
salary from one of them. But for 
other performers, be their merit what 
it may, they have but two resources to 
fly to—begging, or the work-house.” 

I shuddered and passed on. 

Within the little parlour beyond 
the bar was assembled a familiar knot 
of intimates, Aabitués of the house. 
Close to the fire, with a steaming glass 
of brandy and water in his hand, sat 
Prescott Warde, who no sooner caught 
sight of me, than he rose and honour- 
ably repaid me the £10 note he had 
borrowed from me a few hours be- 
fore. This I the more particularly 
record, since poor Warde, who began 
his theatrical career in Bath, and first 
played for the benefit of Mrs. Way- 
lett, (then Miss Cooke,) is now no 
more; and though an extravagant 
and improvident man, yet the ex-artil- 
lery officer, I have every reason to 
believe, was a well-meaning and an 
honorable fellow. 

In another corner sat Broad (who 
died the other day in the West In- 
dies, where he went broken-hearted 
after his unsuccessful lawsuit with 
Braham.) His gaunt appearance, his 
slow speech, were far from indicative 
of his general abilities and amusing 
social talents when properly drawn 
forth, or the powers he displayed when 
managing the Italian Opera-house. 
At once an artist, an architect, and 
dramatic author, Broad was yet a 
shy and awkward man. That he suc- 
ceeded as a miniature painter none 
can doubt, since Miss Wiseman, after- 
wards Mrs. Broad, now performing 
on the American stage, was so 
much struck by a, fancy portraiture 
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of beauty drawn by him, (which, 
strange to say, was a close likeness of 
herself,) that she soon afterwards 
married him. As an architect, the 
plans of the St. James’s Theatre, the 
various buildings he has erected, and 
above all, the Dublin Theatre, will 
prove him to be one. Asa dramatic 
author he was also successful; yet 
that he was driven from this country 
by actual penury is a fact well known 
to all his friends. 

Abbott, of whom I could (and per- 
haps hereafter shall) relate a thousand 
amusing anecdotes, was telling the 
others the famous manner in which he 
had done the sharks. Ruined by his 
Dublin speculation, he had arrived in 
London, obtained an engagement, and 
was to have re-opened his career (in 
the honest hope of gaining money to 
pay his debts) with Miss I. Kemble, 
in Romeo and Juliet: when lo! he 
received information that it was in- 
tended to arrest him as he went on 
the stage. Poor Charley! what was 
to be done? Fortunately, he had an 
excellent fellow for a brother, a fellow 
at once of talent and energy, who hap- 
pened to bea lawyer. Though two 
days were only now intervening, it 
was found time sufficient to strike a 
docket as a bankrupt against him, a 
friend being the petitioning creditor. 
Now unfortunately law, like love,  ne- 
ver did run smooth,” and it chanced 
that the very morning of the play, 
when the creditor should have arrived 
in London, he hada slight apoplectic 
fit, and the vultures of the law, the 
civil cannibals called bailiffs, again be- 
lieved thdt they should grasp their 
feast of human flesh, and prepared for 
their seizure. The curtain was raised ; 
they pounced on their prey; when 
coolly and unmoved the quaint actor, 
with a look of mock dismay, handed 
them his legal protection. Judge 
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Coleridge and others forming the com- 
mission, justly conceiving his cause 
to be a very hard one, had one and all 
started off that morning, on the arri- 
val of the news, to the stricken cre- 
ditor, and clinically received his tes- 
timony, and granted the protection 
necessary to secure a bankrupt against 
arrest. William Abbott is, I believe, 
now a man of fortune in America. 
Taut mieux he is a good-tempered 
gentlemanly fellow. 

Tom Greene, or rather the Ever- 
Green, for, like Madame Vestris, he 
appears to have the art of retaining 
perpetual youth, was laughing away 
with his usual good humour, and rub- 
bing his lips with great delight at an 
anecdote Meadows had just told. In 
this he was wise, for in the first place 
he set off a row of the best teeth I 
ever beheld, and in the second, re- 
minded one that his legs were of such 
perfect make and symmetry, that their 
form alone had gained him a noble 
wife, the sister of a peer of England, 
to whom, be it ever remembered to 
his credit, Tom Greene always be- 
haved in the best, the most honorable 
manner; the more shame for those 
who inherited her property, and al- 
lowed poor Greene again to seek the 
stage as the only means of supporting 
himself. 

The man’s spirits seemed happily 
buoyant, for he certainly appeared as 
cheerful in the little bar of the Wre- 
kin, as he did some years before when 
presiding at his own table in Man- 
chester-square. 

Anderson (not the one who now per- 
forms at Covent Garden,) and the dry, 
talented, yet soured Benson Hill made 
up the coterie. So after ascertainin 
that the supper-party Paul had invite 
were ready and awaiting us up-stairs, 
we quitted the little knot around the 
widow Brown’s fireside. 
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Arter taking a peep into the room 
into which Kean was carried from the 
stage, after pronouncing the singularly 
apposite sentence, ‘ Othello’s occupa- 
tion’s gone,” and where he lay a whole 
fortnight, and only quitted it to be 
borne to his death-bed at Kew, we 


entered the long supper-room. Here 
I found assembled a pleasant batch of 
fellows who had been specially invited 
to meet and congratulate me on the 
success of my play. Alas! alas! mat- 


ters had turned out very differently ; 
but the misfortune which had come to 
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blight my hopes seemed to have little 
effect on them. They all wore ang 
faces, and whether from extreme goo 
taste, or unwarrantable apathy, the 
which I could never discover, they 
never certainly cast a gloom on the 
evening's entertainments by the re- 
motest allusion to my piece; nor 
should I ever have recalled them to 
my mind as connected with the stage, 
had not one of them, when a little 
advanced in liquor, drank immortal 
Shakespeare's memory, when I felt 
called upon, as a follower of his, to 
return thanks for him, which they 
received very good-naturedly; and I 
have no doubt I was very witty with- 
out meaning it, for they all laughed ; 
but this was at a late period of the 
entertainment. 

The party were almost all musical 
men. Pitt e fat, jolly Blewitt, whose 
face and figure, like a well-written 
title-page, told you what you were to 
expect within. Over his glass of grog, 
the talented author of Judy Braghalan 
seemed the very type of jollity. For- 
getting all his troubles, when sur- 
rounded by a circle of good fellows, 
little merry Blewitt defied cares and 
bum-bailiffs. 

Alexander Lee, the very reverse, 
naturally given to drollery and hu- 
mour, the best narrator of a “good 
story” in London, looked as if he had 
cause for grief “too deep for utter- 
ance.” 

Rodwell, whose mother keeps the 
bar in the saloon in Drury-lane, and 
who married the daughter of Liston, 
looked as happy and laughed as loud 
as he always does when feasting at a 
friend’s expense. 

Sam Lover seemed as if he hada 
something witty and quaint quivering 
on the tip of his tongue. Talent in 
every line of his well-looking phiz, 
good-humour in every trait, this clever 
artist, author, and composer, delighted 
me occasionally during the evening 
by his queer narratives and soul- 
touching ballads, more than I be- 
lieved myself capable of being, con- 
sidering my late misfortunes. 

But I must not be thus minute, or 
I shall never get through my stray 
reminiscences ; so I shall at once con- 
dense the rest of the party, by declar- 
ing they were all first-rate people ; 
nor will I put the words I heard that 
evening into each man’s mouth as they 
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passed, as I might thereby make ene- 
mies for them: willing, rather than 
this should happen, to cast the whole 
onus on the veal of one, whom 
every one knows, or at least has heard 
of, namely, John Smith. 

I was rather taken with the account 
K gave of adinner he had that 
day partaken of at the house of Ma- 
dame Vestris. Amongst other things 
that passed at her well-appointed table, 
the following episode much amused 
me. 

In the course of dinner, a plate was 
handed to the fair hostess by a servant, 
on which a slight spot of dirt ap- 
peared. She turned indignantly 
round, and scolded the man severely, 
who declared, in turn, that he had 
received it from the page. Questioned 
about it, the page refused to acknow- 
ledge that he had any thing to do with 
it. Madame now became quite furious, 
and every one laid down their 
knife and fork, none daring to inter- 
fere between her and the object of 
her wrath. 

“Send up Beaujois, then—send up 
Beaujois,” cried the lady, “ I'll have 
the matter sifted to the bottom; send 
him up directly.” 

The poor page too glad to escape, 
rushed out to summon the French 
butler (whose name, by-the-by, I am 
not sure of,) who, being a prime 
favourite with his mistress, might, it 
was hoped, avert the coming storm. 
Presently the respectable Frenchman 
entered. Madame V—— held out the 
plate to him. 

“Do you see that?—do you see 
that ?” 

* Yes, madame.” 

« Well, sir?” 

* Madame?” 

“ Tell me, sir, what is the meaning 
of it?” 

“ Pardon, madame, but I see no- 
thing—I do not understand.” 

* You don’t, don’t you; come 
here. Now, Monsieur Beaujois, look 
well,” and she pointed to the odious 
spot, ‘ Look, and tell me what you 
call that,” and she handed him the 
plate. 

The old foreigner very coolly took 
out his spectacles, wiped them, and 
deliberately put them on. Then com- 
mencing an examination of the object 
given to him, he turned it over and 
over again without saying one word, 
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or offering a single observation, till 
his mistress, out of all patience at his 
silence, demanded angrily, “ Now, 
sir, what do you call that ?” 

“ Madame,” replied the butler, re- 
spectfully handing it back to her, “ I 
call dat a plate.” 

In less than a moment, the fair 
syren, forgetting every thing else, 
totally regardless of all around her, 
hurled it at the head of the luckless 
Frenchman ‘who, apparently accus- 
tomed to such scenes, mildly and 
quietly took off his spectacles, made 
his bow and exit. 

“ By-the-by, what is this story I 
hear of her musical rival having had 
a fortune left her?” asked some 





one. 

L gave the following account 
of it. 

Two days ago, a gentleman, who 
gave his name as Mr. A——, called 


on the sweet warbler, and after some 
few apologies for intruding on her as 
a stranger, informed her that a bro- 
ther of his, a man of considerable for- 
tune, had heard her sing on more than 
one occasion, and had felt such exqui- 
site delight from her tones, particu- 
larly from hearing her “ Kate Kear- 
ney,” that he had: on his death-bed 
made a will, leaving his brothers the 
great bulk of his fortune between 
them, on condition that they pre- 
sented Mrs. W with a small 
legacy in money, and the heart of the 
entranced testator, which was to be 
carefully preserved in spirits, and 
remitted to England, the family being 
then resident abroad. In case this 
last stipulation was not complied with 
within twelve months from his de- 
cease, the whole property was to 
revert to the songstress, who, though 
personally unknown to him, had so 
often delighted him with her strains. 
Having thus explained, to the no 
small surprise of Mrs. W » who 
with shrinking horror, expected him 
each moment to produce the dead 
man’s heart, he went on to say, that 
his brother had been dead two years, 
but they had never taken out his 
heart ; and that, consequently, if she 
insisted on it, the whole fortune of the 
late Mr. A , of Liege, belonged 
to his astonished hearer. However 
at the same time he expressed a hope, 
that she would not be too hard on the 
surviving relatives, With her usual 
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good nature, Mrs. W—— instantly 
consented ta forego her claim, accept- 
ing merely some trifling token of the 
gratitude her noble conduct, in thus 
giving up a splendid fortune, had in- 
spired in the breasts of the family. 

A song was now called for, and 
Alexander Lee gave us one, which I 
had often heard poor Tim Fairfield 
sing in his better days. This led to a 
conversation, from which I gathered 
another instance of noble generosity in 
our profession. 

When poor Tim was first reduced 
to that utter state of destitution, in 
which most of my readers have doubt- 
less beheld him, he called’ on Yates 
and stated his situation. Yates had 
known him in the army, and requested 
him to call again on the followmg 
day, by which time the manager of 
the Adelphi had made an arrange- 
ment, that poor Tim should be served 
daily, at a tavern in Maiden Lane, 
with an ample dinner and a pint of 
ale at his (Yates’s) expense. Fairfield 
was all gratitude, and went on well 
for a few weeks. At length he in- 
sisted on having a glass of brandy 
and water with his meal. The land- 
lord appealed to Fred. Yates, who, 
well knowing the leading foible of his 
friend, refused the request. Tim 
wrote him an indignant note, and 
never again would take advantage of 
his bounty ; preferring to beg in the 
* Cider Cellars,” to taking a good 
dinner without brandy-and-water. I 
mention this, because it is a fact which 
seems to have escaped the knowledge of 
Fairfield’s numerous biographers, and 
because it, at once, gives a noble trait 
in Yates’s character, and displays one 
more eccentricity in that of the poor 
captain. 

“ Talking of managers, were you at 
Covent Garden this morning during 
rehearsal ?” 

“No,” replied Paul, “I had work 
to do at the Lane.” 

‘* We had a famous scene with La- 
porte, strangely pourtraying the su- 
periority of foreign management.” 

I asked the story. 

“Laporte, who is very anxious 
about the success of Cinderella, was 
early on the stage, and all arrived in 
time save the Prima Donna, Miss 
Paton.” 

“Where is Madlle. Paton?” des 
manded Laporte angrily, 
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“She is unwell,” replied the 
prompter, “I have received a note 
from her to say that indisposition 
prevents her attending rehearsal this 
morning.” 

“Where is her doctor’s certifi- 
cate ?” 

«‘ She has not sent one; she is only 
slightly unwell.” 

“ What! stay away, and no doc- 
tor’s certificate! Ah! ah! I shall 
settle her. Come here, come here, 
Mons. le siffleur,” beckoning to the 
prompter, “go directly, quick, get 
two gens-d’-armes, and fetch her here 
directly, or I shall put you en prison.” 

We all burst out laughing, and it 
was with great difficulty we could per- 
suade him that ladies, in this country, 
were beyond the power of gens-d’-armes 
and prisons.* 

“ Have you seen the Jewess?” said 
Rodwell, turning to Planché, who had 
just returned from Paris. 

“To be sure I have. It is cer- 
tainly the most superb spectacle I ever 
beheld.” 

“So I should think, from what 
Bunn told me the other day,” said he, 
with a sly look, which announced that 
he had an amusing arriere pensée. 
We drew the following anecdote from 
him. 

He had met Bunn just as he ar- 
rived, and instantly asked him how he 
liked the new Parisian opera he had 
been to witness. ‘ As to the plot,” 
replied the worthy manager, “it is 
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poor enough. The music we must 
cut out; but as to the pageant, it is 
beyond description,” and he actually 
gave a long whistle with admiration. 

“ Was it then so really fine, so very 
splendid ?” 

** Splendid—splendid! it was more 
than that. It is so magnificent, that 
damme if I don’t think it would make 
even Shakespeare go down.” 

Such a test of its grandeur was in- 
contestable. I left my fat friend in 
extasy. 

At this instant a boy came in and 
asked for Mr. Smith. I instantly went 
out. He led me into the open court. 
Here I found two ill-looking men 
waiting for me, who without more ado 
seized on me and hurried me off, ere I 
had time to make resistance. A coach 
was in attendance at the corner, into 
which they thrust me, and jumping in 
after me, we all drove off at arapidrate, 
till we arrived at the door of a very 
suspicious looking house, evidently built 
for some sinister purpose ; for all the 
windows were closed with iron bars, 
so as to prevent escape from within ; 
while the thick double door, which 
opened at a signal given by my con- 
ductors, would evidently prevent my 
calls for assistance being heard from 
without. I therefore made one dread- 
ful struggle, but all in vain. In the 
next instant I heard a lock turn, a 
chain put up, a bolt shot, and I was 
now a prisoner, at the mercy of men 
evidently bent on my destruction. 


when Glossop was director of the second theatre, (as he was also of all the thea- 
tres in that city in 1835,) by a most simple operation, which I will relate in his 


own words. 


Vacaij, having given him the score of ‘* Romeo e Giuletta” incom- 
plete, promised to deliver the music of the last act by a certain day. 


Glossop, 


well knowing the character of the composer, was prepared for a disappointment, and 
found his expectations fully verified. Three days more were granted to Vacaij. 
Again he failed in his promise. Another, a final postponement, and the same result. 
Glossip, now out of all patience, ordered him to be confined in prison for twenty- 


four hours. 
director. 


The next morning, on his release, the composer breakfasted with the 
They went on the stage together. 
composed the splendid duet of the last act. 


imprisoning our native composers, squeeze out similar music.—John Smith. 


Vacaij, while in confinement, had 
Would to heaven we could, by 
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Tue gentle twilight of an autumnal 
evening, calm, serene, and mellow, 
was falling, as I opened my eyes to 
consciousness of life and being, and 
looked around me. I lay ina large 
and handsomely furnished apartment, 
in which thé hand of taste was as evi- 
dent in all the decorations, as the un- 
sparing employment of wealth; the 
silk draperies of my bed, the inlaid 
tables, the ormolu ornaments which 
glittered upon the chimney-piece, were 
one by one, so many puzzles to my err- 
ing senses. I opened and shut my eyes 
again and again, and essayed by every 
means in my power to ascertain if 
they were not the visionary creations 
of a fevered mind. I stretched out 
my hands to feel the objects ; and even 
while holding the freshly-plucked 
flowers in my grasp I could scarce 
persuade myself that they were real. 
A thrill of pain at this instant recalled 
me to other thoughts, and I turned 
my eyes upon my wounded arm, which 
swollen and stiffened, lay motionless 
beside me. Gradually, my memory 
came back, and to my weak faculties 
some passages of my former life were 
presented, not collectedly it is true, 
nor in any order, but scattered, isolated 
scenes. While such thoughts flew 
past, my ever-rising question to myself 
was, “ Where am | now?” The vague 
feeling which illness leaves upon the 
mind, whispered to me of kind looks 
and soft voices; and I had a dreamy 
consciousness about me of being 
watched, and cared for, but where- 
fore, or by whom, I knew not. 

From a partly open door which led 
into a garden, a mild and balmy air 
fanned my temples, and soothed my 
heated brow ; and as the light curtain 
waved to and fro with the breeze, the 
odour of the rose and the orange-tree 
filled the apartment. 

There is something in the feeling 
of weakness which succeeds to long 
illness of the most delicious and re- 
fined enjoyment. The spirit emerg- 
ing as it were from the thraldom of 
its grosser prison, rises high and tri- 
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umphant above the meaner thoughts 
and more petty ambitions of daily life. 
Purer feelings, more ennobling hopes 
succeed ; and gleams of our childhood, 
mingling with our promises for the 
future, make up an ideal existence, in 
which the low passions and cares of 
ordinary life enter not or are forgot- 
ten. "Tis then we learn to hold con- 
verse with ourselves ; ‘tis then we ask 
how has our manhood performed the 
promises of its youth? or, have our 
ripened prospects borne out the pledges 
of our boyhood? ’Tis then, in the 
calm justice of our lonely hearts we 
learn how our failures are but another 
name for our faults, and that what 
we looked on as the vicissitudes of 
fortune, are but the fruits of our own 
vices. Alas, how short-lived are such 
intervals. Like the fitful sunshine in 
the wintry sky, they throw one bright 
and joyous tint over the dark land- 
scape ; for a moment the valley and 
the mountain-top are bathed in a ruddy 
glow; the leafless tree and the dark 
moss seem to feel a touch of spring ; 
but the next instant it is past—the 
lowering clouds and dark shadows 
intervene, and the cold blast, the 
moaning wind, and the dreary waste 
are once more before us. 

I endeavoured to recall the latest 
events of my career, but in vain; the 
real and the visionary were inextri- 
cably mingled; and the scenes of my 
campaigns were blended with hopes, 
and fears, and doubts, which had no 
existence save in my dreams. My 
curiosity to know where I was, grew 
now my strongest feeling, and I raised 
myself with one arm, to look around 
me. In the room all was still and 
silent, but nothing seemed to intimate 
what I sought for. As I looked, how- 
ever, the wind blew back the curtain 
which half concealed the sash door, 
and disclosed to me the figure of a 
man, seated at a table; his back was 
towards me}; but his broad sombrero 
hat and brown mantle bespoke his 
nation; the light blue curl of smoke 
which wreathed gently upwards, and 
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the ample display of long-necked, 
straw-wrapped flasks, also attested 
that he was enjoying himself with a 
true peninsular gusto, having probably 
partaken of a long siesta. 

It was a perfect picture in its way 
of the indolent luxury of the South ; 
the rich and perfumed flowers, half 
closing to the night air, but sighing 
forth a perfumed “ buonas noc hes,” as 
they betook themselves to rest; the 
slender shadows of the tall shrubs, 
stretching motionless across the walks ; 
the very attitude of the figure himself 
was in keeping, as supported by easy 
chairs, he lounged at full length, 
raising his head ever and anon, as if 
to watch the wreath of eddying smoke 
as it rose upwards from his cigar, and 
melted away in the distance. 

* Yes,” thought I, as I looked for 
some time, “such is the very type of 
his nation. Surrounded by every 
luxury of climate, blessed with all 
that earth can offer of its best and 
fairest, and yet only using such gifts 
as mere sensual gratifications.” Start- 
ing with this theme, I wove a whole 
story for the unknown personage, 
whom, in my wandering fancy I began 
by creating a grandee of Portugal, 
invested with rank, honours, and 
riches, but who, effeminated by the 
habits and usages of his country, had 
become the mere idle voluptuary, 
living a life of easy and inglorious in- 
dolence. My further musings were 
interrupted at this moment, for the 
individual to whom I had been so com- 
plimentary in my reverie, slowly arose 
from his recumbent position, flung his 
loose mantle carelessly across his left 
shoulder, and, pushing open the sash 
door, entered my chamber. Directing 
his steps to a large mirror, he stood 
for some minutes contemplating him- 
self with what, from his attitude, I 
judged to be no small satisfaction. 
Though his back was still towards 
me, and the dim twilight of the room 
too uncertain to see much, yet I could 

reeive that he was evidently admir- 
ing himself in the glass. Of this fact 
I had soon the most complete proof ; 
for as I looked, he slowly raised his 
broad-leafed Spanish hat with an air 
of most imposing pretensicn, and 
bowed reverently to himself. 

**Come va, vostra Senioria,” said he. 

The whole gesture and style of this 
proceeding struck me as so ridiculous, 
that in spite of all my efforts, I could 
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scarcely repress a laugh. He turned 
quickly round, and approached the 
bed. The deep shadow of the som- 
brero darkened the upper part of his 
features, but I could distinguish a pair 
of fierce-looking moustaches beneath, 
which curled upwards towards his 
eyes, while a stiff-point beard stuck 
straight from his chin. Fearing lest 
my rude interruption had been over- 
heard, 1 was framing some polite 
speech in Portuguese, when he opened 
the dialogue by asking in that lan- 
guage, how I did. 

I replied, and was about to ask 
some questions relative to where, and 
in whose protection I then was, when 
my grave-looking friend, giving a 
piroutte upon one leg, sent his hat 
flying into the air, and cried out in a 
voice that not even my memory could 
fail to recognise— 

* By the rock of Cashel, he’s cured ! 
he’s cured!—the fever’s over! Oh, 
Master Charles dear! oh, Master 
darling ! and you ain’t mad, afther 
all.” 

* Mad! no faith; but I shrewdly 
suspect you must be.” 

‘* Oh, devil a taste! but spake to me, 
honey—spake to me, acushla.” 

‘© Where am 1? whose house is this? 
What do you mean by that disguise— 
that beard 

“ Whisht, I'll tell you all, av you 
have patience; but are you cured? 
—tell me that first: sure they was 
going to cut the arm off you, ’till you 
got out of bed, and with your pistols 
sent them flying, one out of the win- 
dow, and the other down stairs ; and 
I bate the little chap with the saw my- 
self till he couldn’t know himself in 
the glass.” 

While Mike ran on at this rate, I 
never took my eyes from him, and 
all my poor faculties were equal 
to was to convince myself that the 
whole scene was not some vision of a 
wandering intellect. Gradually, how- 
ever, the well-known features recalled 
me to myself, and, as my doubts gave 
way at length, I laughed long and 
heartily at the masquerade absurdity 
of his appearance. 

Mike, meanwhile, whose face ex- 
pressed no small mistrust at the sin- 
cerity of my mirth, having uncloaked 
himself, proceeded to lay aside his 
beard ‘and moustaches, saying, as he 
did so,— 

“ There now, darling; there now 
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Master dear; don’t be grinning that 
way; I'll not be a Portigee any more, 
av you'll be quiet and listen to rea- 
son.” 

«But, Mike, where am I? Answer 
me that one question.” 

«‘ You're at home, dear ; where else 
would you be?” 

«« At home,” said J, with a start, as 
my eye ranged over the various arti- 
cles of luxury and elegance around, so 
unlike the more simple and unpre- 
tending features of my uncle’s house ; 
“at home!” 

‘* Ay, just so ; sure isn’t it the same 
thing. It’s ould Don Emanuel that 
owns it; and won't it be your own 
when youre married to the lovely 
crayture herself?” 

I started up, and placing my hand 
upon my throbbing temple, asked my- 
self if I were really awake ; or if some 
flight of fancy had not carried me 
away beyond the bounds of reason and 
sense. ‘Go on, go on,” said I, at 
length, in a hollow voice, anxious to 
gather from his words something like 
a clue to this mystery. “ How did 
this happen ?” 

““ Av ye mean how you came here, 
faith it was just this way : —after you 
got the fever, and beat the doctors, 
devil a one would go near you but 
myself and the major.” 

“The major— Major Monsoon ?” 

«No, Major Power himself. Well, 
he told your friends up here how it 
was going very hard with you, and 
that you were like to die; and the 
same evening they sent down a beau- 
tiful litter, as like a hearse as two 
peas, for you, and brought you up 
here in state; devil a thing was want- 
ing but a few people to raise the cry 
to make it as fine a funeral as ever [ 
seen; and sure I set up a whillilew 
myself in the Black Horse square, and 
the devils only laughed at me. 

“ Well, you see, they put you into 
a beautiful elegant bed, and the young 
lady herself sat down beside you, be- 
tune times fanning you with a big fan, 
and then drying her eyes, for she was 
weeping like a waterfall. ‘Don Mi- 
guel,’ says she to me,—for, ye see, I 
put your cloak on by mistake when 
I was leaving the quarters, — ‘ Don 
Miguel, questa hidalgo @ vostro 
amigo?’”’ 

“« My most particular friend,’ says 
I, ‘God spare him many years to be 
80," 


“*Then take up your quarters 
here,’ said she, ‘ and don’t leave him ; 
we'll do“every thing in our power to 
make you comfortable.’ 

¢ I'm not particular,’ says 1; ‘ the 
run of the house i 

“Then this is the Villa Nuova?” 
said I, with a faint sigh. 

“The same,” replied Mike; “and 
a sweet place it is for eating and 
drinking—for wine in buckets full, av 
ye axed for it,—for dancing and sing- 
ing every evening, with as pretty 
craytures as ever I set eyes upon, 
Upon my conscience, it’s as good as 
Galway ; and good manners it is they 
have. What’s more, none of your 
liberties nor familiarities with stran- 
gers, but it’s Don Miguel, devil a less. 
‘ Don Miguel, ay it’s plazing to you 
to take a drop of Xeres before 
your meat,—or would you have a 
shaugh of a pipe or cigar when you're 
done:’ that’s the way of it.” 

« And Sir George Dashwood,” said 
I, “has he been here? has he inquired 
for me ?” 

* Every day, either himself or one 
of the staff comes galloping up at 
luncheon time to ask after you; and 
then they have a bit of tender dis- 
coorse with the senhora herself. Oh! 
devil a bit need ye fear them, she’s 
true blue; and it isn’t the major’s 
fault—upon my conscience it isn't; 
for he does be coming the blarney 
over her in beautiful style.” 

“Does Miss Dashwood ever visit 
here?” said I, with a voice faltering 
and uncertain enough to have awaken- 
ed suspicion in a more practised ob- 
server. 

“ Never once; and that’s what I 
call unnatural behaviour, after you 
saving her life; and if she wasn’t———” 

« Be silent, I say.” 

** Well—well, there; I won’t say 
any more ; and sure it’s time for me 
to be putting on my beard again. I’m 
going to the casino with Catrina, and 
sure it’s with real ladies I might be going 
av if it wasn't for Major Power, that 
told them I wasn’t a officer; but it’s 
all right again. I gave them a great 
history of the Frees, from the time of 
Cuilla na Toole, that was one of the 
family, and a cousin of Moses, I be- 
lieve ; and they behave well to one 
that comes from an ould stock.” 

“Don Miguel! Don Miguel,” said. 
a voice from the garden. 

“Tm coming, my angel; I'm coms 
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ing, my turtle dove,” said Mike, ar- 
ranging his moustaches and beard 
with amazing dexterity. ‘Ah, but it 
would do your heart good av you 
could take a peep at us about — 
a’clock, dancing ‘dirty James’ for : 
bolero, and just see Miss Catrina, the 
lady’s maid, doing ‘ cover the buckle’ 
as neat asnature. There now, there’s 
the lemonade near your hand, and 
I'll leave you the lamp, and you may 
er asleep as soon as you please, for 

iss Inez won't come in to-night to 
play the guitar, for the doctor said it 
might do you harm now.” 

So saying, and before I could sum- 
mon presence of mind to ask another 
question, Don Miguel wrapped him- 
self in the broad folds of his Spanish 
cloak, and strode from the room with 
the air of an hidalgo. 

I slept but little that night ; the full 
tide of memory rushing in upon me, 
brought back the hour of my return 
to Lisbon and the wreck of all my 


hopes, which, from the narrative of 


my servant, I now perceived to be 
complete. I dare not venture upon 
recording how many plans suggested 
themselves to my troubled spirit, and 
were in return rejected. To meet 
Lucy Dashwood—to make a full and 
candid declaration —to acknowledge 
that flirtation alone with Donna Inez 
—a mere passing, boyish flirtation— 
had given the colouring to my inno- 
cent passion, and that in heart and 
soul I was hers and hers only. This 
was my first resolve, but alas! if I had 
not courage to sustain a common in- 
terview, to meet her in the careless 
crowd of a drawing-room, what could 
I do under circumstances like these : 
besides, the matter would be cut very 
short by her coolly declaring that she 
had neither right nor inclination to 
listen to such a declaration. The 
recollection of her look as she passed 
me to her carriage came flashing 


across my brain and decided this 
point. No, no! I'll not encounter 
that; however appearances for the 


moment had been against me, she 
should not have treated me thus coldly 
and disdainfully. It was quite clear 
she had never cared for me ; wounded 
pride had been her only feeling: and 
so as I reasoned, I ended by satisfying 
myself that in that quarter all was at 
an end for ever. 
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Now then for dilemma number two, 
I thought—the senhora. My first 
impulse was one of any thing but gra- 
titude to her, by whose kind tender 
care my hours of pain and suffering 
had been soothed and alleviated. But 
for her, and I should have been spared 
all my present embarrassment—all my 
shipwrecked fortunes; but for her [ 
should now be the aid-de-camp resid- 
ing in Sir George Dashwood’s own 
house, meeting with Lucy every hour 
of the day, dining beside her, riding 
out with her, pressing my suit by 
every means and with every advantage 
of my position; but for her and her 
dark eyes—and, by-the-by, what eyes 
they are, how "full of brilliancy, yet 
how teeming with an expression of 
soft and melting sweetness; and her 
mouth too, how perfectly chisselled 
those full lips—how different from the 
cold unbending firmness of Miss Dash- 
wood’s—not but I have seen Lucy 
smile too, and what a sweet smile— 
how it lighted up her fair cheek, and 
made her blue eyes darken and deepen 
till they looked like heaven’s own 
vault. Yes, there is more poetry in 
a blue eye. But still Inez is a very 
lovely girl, and her foot never was 
surpassed ; she is a coquette, too, 
about that foot and ancle—I rather 
like a woman to be so. What a sen- 
sation she would make in England— 
how she would be the rage ; and then 
I thought of home and Galway, and 
the astonishment of some, the admira- 
tion of others, as I presented her as 
my wife; the congratulations of my 
friends, the wonder of the men, the 
tempered envy of the women. Me- 
thought I saw my uncle, as he pressed 
her in his arms say, “ Yes, Charley, 
= is a prize worth campaigning 
or 

The stray sounds of a guitar which 
came from the garden broke in upon 
my musings at this moment. It seemed 
as if a finger was straying heedlessly 
across the strings. I started up, and 
to my surprise perceived it was Inez. 
Before I had time to collect myself, a 
gentle tap at the window aroused me ; 
it opened softly, while from an unseen 
hand a bouquet of fresh flowers was 
thrown upon my bed; before I could 
collect myself to speak, the sash closed 
again and I was alone. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI.—THE VISIT. 


Mixer’s performances at the masque- 
rade had doubtless been of the most 
distinguished character, and demanded 
a compensating period of repose, for 
he did not make his appearance the 
entire morning. Towards noon, how- 
ever, the door from the garden gently 
opened, and I heard a step upon the 
stone terrace, and something which 
sounded to my ears like the clank of a 
sabre. I lifted my head, and saw 
Fred Power beside me. 

I shall spare my readers the recital 
of my friend, which however, more 
full and explanatory of past events, 
contained in reality little more than 
Mickey Free had already told me. In 
fine he informed me, that our army by 
a succession of retreating movements, 
had deserted the northern provinces, 
and now occupied the entrenched lines 
of Torres Vedras. That Massena, 
with a powerful force, was still in 
march ; reinforcements daily pouring 
in upon him—and every expectation 
pointing to the probability that he 
would attempt to storm our position. 

« The wise heads,” remarked Power, 
“talk of our speedy embarkation— 
the sanguine and the hot-headed rave 
of a great victory, and the retreat of 
Massena ; but I was up at head-quar- 
ters last week with despatches, and 
saw Lord Wellington myself.” 

“ Well, what did you make out? 
did he drop any hint of his own views ?” 

“‘ Faith, I can’t say he did: he asked 
me some questions about the troops 
just landed—he spoke a little of the 
commissary department—damned the 
blankets—said that green forage was 
bad food for the artillery horses—sent 
me an English paper to read about the 
O.P. riots, and said the harriers would 
throw off about six o'clock, and that 
he hoped to see me at dinner.” 

I could not restrain a laugh at 
Power's catalogue of his lordship’s 
topics. So,” said I, “he at least 
does not take any gloomy views of our 
present situation.” 

«© Who can tell what he thinks ; he’s 
ready to fight, if fighting will do any 
thing—and to retreat if that be better. 
But that he'll sleep an hour less, or 


drink a glass of claret more—come 
what will of it—TI'll believe from no 
man living.” 

“ We've lost one gallant thing in 
my case, Charley,” resumed Power. 
«« Busaco was, I’m told aglorious day, 
and our people were in the heat of it. 
So that if we do leave the Peninsula 
now—that will be a confounded cha- 
grin. Not for you, my poor fellow, 
for you could not stir; but I was so 
cursed foolish to take the staff appoint- 
ment—thus one folly ever entails 
another.” 

There was a tone of bitterness in 
which these words were uttered, that 
left no doubt upon my mind—some 
arriére pensée remained lurking behind 
them. My eyes met his—he bit his 
lip, and colouring deeply, rose from 
the chair, and walked towards the 
window. 

The chance allusion of my man 
Mike flashed upon me at the moment, 
and I dared not trust myself to break 
silence. I now thought | could trace 
in my friend’s manner less of that gay 
and careless buoyancy which ever 
marked him. There was a tone, it 
seemed, of more grave and sombre 
character, and even when he jested, 
the smile his features bore was not his 
usual frank and happy one, and speedily 
gave way to an expression I had never 
before remarked. Our silence, which 
had now lasted for some minutes, was 
becoming embarrassing—that strange 
consciousness, that to a certain extent 
we were reading each others thoughts, 
made us both cautious of breaking it ; 
and when at length, turning abruptly 
round, he asked, “ When I hoped to 
be up, and about again?” I felt my 
heart relieved from I knew not well 
what load of doubt and difficulty that 
oppressed it. We chatted on for some 
little time longer, the news of Lisbon, 
and the daily gossip furnishing our 
topics. 

* Plenty of gaiety, Charley; dinners 
and balls to no end; so get well, my 
boy, and make the most of it.” 

** Yes,” I replied, “ I'll do my best; 
but be assured the first use I'll make 
of health will be to join the regiment. 
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I am heartily ashamed of myself for 
all I have lost already—though not 
altogether my fault.” 

«¢ And will you really join at once ?” 
said Power, with a look of eager 
anxiety I could not possibly account 
for. 

« Of course, I will—what have I~ 
what can I have to detain me here ?” 

What reply he was about to make 
at this moment I know not—but the 
door opened, and Mike announced 
Sir George Dashwood. 

“ Gently, my worthy man, not so 
loud if you please,” said the mild voice 
of the general,as he stepped noiselessly 
across the room, evidently shocked at 
the indiscreet tone of my follower. 
« Ah, Power, you here! and our poor 
friend, how is he ?” 

** Able to answer for himself at last, 
Sir George,” said I, grasping his 
proffered hand. 

“Mv poor lad, you've had a long 
bout of it; but you've saved your 
arm, and that’s well worth the lost 
time. Well! I’ve come to bring you 
good news; there’s been a very sharp 
cavalry affair, and our fellows have 
been the conquerors.” 

“There again, Power ; listen to 
that: we are losing every thing !” 

“ Not so; not so, my boy,” said Sir 
George, smiling blandly but archly. 
«‘ There are conquests to be won here 
as well as there ; and, in your present 
state, I rather think you better fitted 
for such as these.” Power's brow 
grew clouded, he essayed a smile, but 
it failed ; and he rose and hurried to- 
wards the window. 

As for me, my confusion must have 
led to a very erroneous impression of 
my real feelings ; and I perceived Sir 
George anxious to turn the channel of 
the conversation. 

“ You see but little of your host, 
O'Malley,” he resumed; “he is ever 
from home; but I believe nothing 
could be kinder than his arrangements 
for you. You are aware that he kid- 
napped you from us! I had sent Forbes 
over to bring you to us, your room 
was prepared, every thing in readiness, 
when he met your min Mike, setting 
forth upon a mule, who told him you 
had just taken your departure for the 
villa. We both had our claim upon 
you, and, I believe, pretty much on 
the same score. By-the-by, you have 
not seen Lucy since your arrival. I 
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never knew it till yesterday, when I 
asked if she did not find you altered.” 

I blundered out some absurd reply 
—blushed, corrected myself, and got 
confused ; which Sir George, attri- 
buting doubtless to my weak state rose 
soon after, and, taking Power along 
with him, remarked, as he left, the 
room, “we are too much for him yet 
—I see that: so we'll leave him quiet 
some time longer.” Thanking him in 
my heart for his true appreciation of 
my state, I sunk back upon my pillow 
to think over all I had heard and 
seen. 

« Well, Mister Charles,” said Mike, 
as he came forward with a smile, “ I 
suppose you heard the news? The 
14th beat the French down at Merca 
there, and took seventy prisoners ; but, 
sure, it’s little good it'll do after all.” 

« And why not, Mike ?” 

** Musha, isn’t Boney coming him- 
self? He’s bringing all the Roosians 
down with him, and going to destroy 
us entirely.” 

“ Not at all, man; you mistake. 
He’s nothing to do with Russia, and 
has quite enough on his hands at this 
moment.” 

“ God grant it was truth you were 
talking! but you see I read it myself 
in the papers, or Sergeant Hagarty 
did, which is the same thing—that 
he's coming with the Cusacks.” 

* With who? with what ?” 

** With the Cusacks.” 

“ What the devil do you mean? 
Who are they ?” 

“O, Tower of Ivory! did you ne- 
ver hear of the Cusacks, with the red 
beards and the red breeches, and long 
poles with pike-heads on them, that 
does all the devilment on horseback— 
spiking and spitting the people like 
larks ?” 

“ The Cossacks, is it you mean ? 
The Cossacks ?” 

* Ay, just so, the Cusacks. They're 
from Clare Island and thereabouts ; 
and there’s more of them in Meath. 
They're my mother’s people, and was 
always real devils for fighting.” 

I burst out into an immoderate fit 
of laughing at Mike's etymology, 
which thus converted Hetman Platoff 
into a Galway man. 

* Oh, murder, isn't it cruel to hear 
you laugh that way? There now, 
alanna! be aisy, and I'll tell you 
more news. We've the house to our- 
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selves to-day. The ould gentleman’s 
down at Behlem, and the daughter's 
in Lisbon, making great preparation 
for a grand ball they're to give when 
you're quite well.” 

“TI hope I shall be with the army 
in a few days, Mike; and certainly if 
I’m able to move about, I'll not re- 
main longer at Lisbon.” 

“ Arrah, don’t say so, now! When 
was you ever so confortable? Upon 
my conscience, it’s more like Paradise 
than any thing else, If ye see the 
dinner we sit down to every day; and 
as for drink —if it wasn’t that I sleep 
on a ground-floor, I'd seldom see a 
blanket.” 

«‘ Well, certainly, Mike, I agree 
with you, these are hard things to 
tear ourselves away from.” 

« Aren’t they now, sir? and then 
Miss Catherine, I’m teaching her 
Irish !” 

“ Teaching her Irish! for heaven’s 
sake what use can she make of 
Irish 2” 

« Ah, the creature, she doesn’t 
know better ; and, as she was always 
bothering me to learn her English, I 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


Wuart a strange position this of 
mine, thought I, a few mornings after 
the events detailed in the last chapter. 
How very fascinating in some re- 
spects—how full of all the charm of 
romance, and how confoundedly diffi- 
cult to see one’s way through ! 

To understand my cogitation right, 


JSigurez vous, my dear reader, a large 


and splendidly furnished drawing- 
room, from one end of which an 
orangery in full blossom opens ; from 
the other side is seen a delicious little 
boudoir, where books, bronzes, pic- 
tures, and statues, in all the artistique 
disorder of a lady’s sanctum, are 
bathed in a deep purple light from a 
stained glass window of the thirteenth 
century. 

At a small table beside the wood 
fire, whose mellow light is flirting 
with the sunbeams upon the carpet, 
stands an antique silver breakfast 
service, which none but the hand of 
Benvenuto could have chiselled ; be- 


promised one day to do it; but ye see 
somehow I never was very proficient 
in strange tongues; 30 I thought to 
myself Irish will do as well. So, you 
perceive, we're taking a course of 
Irish literature, as Mr. Lynch says in 
Athlone ; and, upon my conscience, 
she’s an apt scholar.” 

«Good morning to you, Katey,’ 
says Mr. Power to her the other day, 
as he passed through the l. 
‘Good morning, my dear, I hear you 
speak English perfectly now ?” 

“© « Honia mon dioul,’ says she, 
making a courtesy. 

“Be the powers, I thought he'd 
die with the laughing. 

“<« Well, my tier, I hope you don’t 
mean it—do you know what you're 
saying ?” 

‘* ¢ Honour bright, major !’ says I ; 
‘honour bright!” and I gave him a 
wink at the same time. 

« « Oh, that’s it!’ said he, ‘is it?’ 
and so he went off holding his hands 
to his sides with the bare laughing ; and 
your honour knows it wasn’t a bless- 
ing she wished him, for all that.” 


—THE CONFESSION, 


side it sits a girl, young and beauti- 
ful, her dark eyes, beaming beneath 
their long lashes, are fixed with an 
expression of watchful interest upon a 
pale and sickly youth who, lounging 
upon a sofa opposite, is carelessly 
turning over the leaves of a new 
journal, or gazing steadfastly on the 
fretted gothic of the ceiling, while 
his thoughts are travelling many a 
mile away. The lady being the Sen- 
hora Inez; the nonchalant invalid; 
your unworthy acquaintance, Charles 
O’ Malley. 

What a very strange position, to be 
sure. 

“Then you are not equal to this 
ball to night?” said she, after a pause 
of some minutes. 

I turned as she spoke; her words 
had struck audibly upon my ear—but, 
lost in my reverie, I could but repeat 
my own fixed thought — how strange 
to be so situated ! 

“You are really very tiresomé, 
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signor, I assure you, you are. I have 
been giving you a most elegant de- 
scription of the Casino fete, and the 
beautiful costume of our Lisbon 
belles, but I can get nothing from 
you but this muttered something, 
which may be very shocking, for 
aught I know. I'm sure your friend 
Major Power would be much more 
attentive to me, that is,” added she, 
archly, “ if Miss Dashwood were not 
present.” 

« What — why — you don't mean 
that there is any thing there—that 
Power is paying attention to ty 

“‘ Madre divina, how that seems to 
interest you, and how red you are ; if 
it were not that you never met her 
before, and that your acquaintance 
did not seem to make rapid progress, 
then I should say you are in love with 
her yourself.” 

I had to laugh at this, but felt my 
face blushing more and more. “ And 
so,” said J, affecting a careless and in- 
different tone, “ the gay Fred. Power 
is smitten at last.” 

« Was it so very difficult a thing to 
accomplish ?” said she, slily. 

“ He seems to say so, at least. And 
the lady, how does she appear to re- 
ceive his attentions ?” 

“Oh, I should say with evident 
pleasure and satisfaction, as all girls 
do the advances of men they don’t 
care for, nor intend to care for.” 

* Indeed,” said I, slowly, “ indeed, 
senhora,” looking into her eyes as I 
spoke, as if to read if the lesson were 
destined for my benefit. 

“ There, don’t stare so! every one 
knows that.” 

So you don’t think, then, that 
Lucy—I mean Miss Dashwood, 
why are you laughing so?” 

“How can I help it? your calling 
her Lucy is so good, I wish she heard 
it ; she’s the very proudest girl I ever 
knew.” 

« But to come back; you really 
think she does not care for him ?” 

“No more than for you; and I 
may be pardoned for the simile, hav- 
ing seen your meeting. But let me 
give you the news of our own fete. 
Saturday is the day fixed; and you 
must he quite well—lI insist upon it. 
Miss Dashwood has promised to come 
—-no small concession ; for, after all, 
she has never once been here since the 
day you frightened her. I can’t help 
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laughing at my blunder — the two 
people I had promised myself should 
fall desperately in love with each other, 
and who will scarcely meet.” 

“But I trusted,” said I pettishly, 
‘that you were not disposed to resign 
your own interest in me ?” 

“ Neither was I,” said she, with an 
easy smile, “except that I have so 
many admirers. I might even spare 
to my friends; though after all, I 
should be sorry to lose you—I like 
you.” 

* Yes,” said I, half bitterly, “as 
girls do those they never intend to 
care for; is it not so?” 

** Perhaps yes, and perhaps but 
is it going to rain? How provoking! 
and I have ordered my horse. Weil, 
Signor Carlos, I leave you to your 
delightful newspaper, and all the mag- 
nificent descriptions of battles, and 
sieges, and skirmishes for which you 
seem doomed to pine without ceasing. 
There, don’t kiss my hand twice, that’s 
not right.” 

* Well, let me begin again 

*T shall not breakfast with you any 
more: but tell me, am I to order a 
costume for you in Lisbon; or will 
you arrange all that yourself? You 
must come to the fete, you know.” 

“ If you would be so very kind.” 

“Twill then be so very kind; and, 
once more, adios.” So saying, and 
with a slight motion of her hand, she 
smiled a good-by, and left me. 

What a lovely girl! thought I, as 
I rose and walked to the window, 
muttering to myself Othello’s line, 
and 








** When I love thee not, chaos is come 
again.” 


In fact, it was the perfect expression 
of my feeling—the only solution to 
all the difficulties surrounding me 
being to fall desperately, irretrievably 
in love with the fair senhora, which, 
all things considered, was not a very 
desperate resource for a gentleman in 
trouble. As I thought over the hope- 
lessness of one attachment, I turned 
calmly to consider all the favourable 
points of the other. She was truly 
beautiful, attractive in every sense ; 
her manner most fascinating, and her 
disposition, so far as I could pro- 
nounce, perfectly amiable. I felt al- 
ready something more than interest 
about her ; how very easy would be the 
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transition to a stronger feeling. There 
was an eclat, too, about being her 
accepted lover that had its charm. 
She was the belle par excellence of 
Lisbon ; and then a sense of pique 
crossed my mind as I reflected what 
would Lucy say of him whom she had 
slighted and insulted, when he became 
the husband of the beautiful and mil- 
lionaire Senhora Inez. 

As my meditations had reached thus 
far, the door opened stealthily, and 
Catherine appeared, her finger upon 
her lips, and her gesture indicating 
caution. She carried on her arm a 
mass of drapery covered by a large 
mantle, which, throwing off as she 
entered, she displayed before me a 
rich blue domino with silver em- 
broidery. It was large and loose in 
its folds, so as thoroughly to conceal 
the figure of any wearer. This she 
held up before me for an instant with- 
out speaking, when at length, seeing 
my curiosity fully excited, she said, — 

* This is the senhora’s domino. I 
should be ruined if she knew I 
showed it ; but I promised—that is, I 
told re 

** Yes, yes, I understand,” relieving 
her embarrassment about the source 
of her civilities; “go on.” 

*« Well, there are several others 
like it, but with this small difference, 
instead of a carnation, which all the 
others have embroidered upon the 
cuff, I have made it a rose: you per- 
ceive. La Senhora knows nothing of 
this: none save yourself know it. I’m 
sure I may trust you with the se- 
cret.” 

Fear not in the least, Catherine ; 
you have rendered me a great service. 
Let me look at it once more: ah, 
there’s no difficulty in detecting it. 
And you are certain she is unaware of 
a2? 

Perfectly so; she has several other 
costumes, but in this one I know she 
intends some surprise; so be upon 
your guard.” 

With these words, carefully once 
more concealing the rich dress be- 
neath the mantle, she withdrew ; while 
I strolled forth to wonder what mys- 
tery might lie beneath this scheme, 
and speculate how far I myself was 
included in the plot she spoke of. 

* . * 7 
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For the few days which succeeded I 
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passed my time much alone. The 
senhora was but seldom at home; and 
I remarked that Power rarely came to 
see me. A strange feeling of half- 
coolness had latterly grown between 
us, and, instead of the open confidence 
we formerly indulged in when toge- 
ther, we appeared now rather to chat 
over things of mere every-day interest 
than our own immediate plans and 
prospects. There was a kind of pre- 
occupation, too, in his manner that 
struck me: his mind seemed ever 
straying from the topics he talked of 
to something remote; and altogether 
he was no longer the frank and reck- 
less dragoon I had ever known him. 
What could be the meaning of this 
change? Had he found out by any 
accident that I was to blame in my 
conduct towards Lucy—had any erro- 
neous impression of my interview with 
her reached his ears? This was most 
improbable ; besides, there was no- 
thing in that to draw down his cen- 
surezor condemnation, however repre- 
sented; and was it that he was him- 
self in love with her—that, devoted 
heart and soul to Lucy, he regarded 
me as a successful rival, preferred be- 
fore him! Oh! how could I have so 
long blinded myself to the fact! This 
was the true solution of the whole dif- 
ficulty. I had more than once sus- 
pected this to be so; now all the cir- 
cumstances of proof poured in upon 
me. I called to mind his agitated 
manner the night of my arrival in Lis- 
bon, his thousand questions concern- 
ing the reasons of my furlough; and 
then, lately, the look of unfeigned 
pleasure with which he heard me 
resolve to join my regiment the mo- 
ment I was sufficiently recovered. I 
also remembered how assiduously he 
pressed his intimacy with the senhora, 
Lucy’s dearest friend here; his con- 
tinual visits at the villa; those long 
walks in the garden, where his very 
look betokened some confidential mis- 
sion of the heart. Yes, there was no 
doubt of it; he loved Lucy Dashwood ! 
Alas! there seemed to be no end to 
the complication of my misfortunes ; 
one by one I appeared fated to lose 
whatever had a hold upon my affec- 
tions, and te stand alone unloved and 
uncared for in the world. My thoughts 
turned towards the senhora, but I 
could not deceive myself into any 
hope there. My own — were 
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untouched, and hers I felt to be 
equally so. Young as I was, there 
was no mistaking the easy smile of 
coquetry, the merry laugh of flat- 
tered vanity, for a deeper and holier 
feeling. And then I did not wish it 
otherwise. One only had taught me 
to feel how ennobling, how elevating, 
in all its impulses can be a deep-rooted 
passion for a young and beautiful girl! 
from her eyes alone had I caught the 
inspiration—that made me throb for 
glory and distinction. I could not 
transfer the allegiance of my heart, 
since it had taught that very heart to 
beat high and proudly. Lucy, lost to 
me for ever as she must be, was still 
more than any other woman ever 
could be. All the past clung to her 
memory, all the prestige of the future 
must point to it also. 

And Power: why had he not trust- 
ed, why had he not confided in me? 
Was this like my oid and tried friend? 
Alas! I was forgetting that in his eye 
I was the favoured rival, and not the 
despised, rejected suitor. 

It is past now, thought I, as I rose 
and walked into the garden; the dream 
that made life a fairy tale is dispelled ; 
the cold reality of the world is before 
me, and my path lies a lonely and soli- 
tary one. My first resolution was to 
see Power, and relieve his mind of any 
uneasiness as regarded my pretensions ; 
they existed no longer. As for me I 
was no obstacle to his happiness ; it 
was then but fair and honourable that 
T should tell him so ; this done, I should 
leave Lisbon at once: the cavalry had 
for the most part been ordered to the 
rear, still there was always something 
going forward at the outposts. 

The idea of active service, the ex- 
citement ofa campaigning life cheered 
me, and I advanced along the dark 
alley of the garden with a lighter and 
a freer heart. My resolves were not 
destined to meet delay ; as I turned 
the angle of a walk Power was before 
me; he was leaning against a tree, 
his hands crossed upon his bosom, his 
head bowed forward, and his whole 
air and attitude betokening deep re- 
flection. 

He started as I came up, and seemed 
almost to change colour. 

« Well, Charley,” said he, after a 

“moment's pause, “ you look better this 
morning ; how goes the arm ?” 
“The arm is ready for service 
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again, and its owner most anxious for 
it. Do you know, Fred, I’m tho- 
roughly weary of this life ?” 

“ They're little better, however, at 
the lines; the French are in position, 
but never adventure a movement, and 
except some few affairs at the pickets, 
there is really nothing to do.” 

“No matter, remaining here can 
never serve one’s interests, and be- 
sides, I have accomplished what I came 
for E 

I was about to add “ the restoration 
of my health,” when he suddenly in- 
terrupted me, eyeing me fixedly as he 
spoke. 

* Indeed ! indeed! is that so ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, half puzzled at the 
tone and manner of the speech; “I 
can join now when I please; mean- 
while, Fred, I have been thinking of 
you. Yes, don’t be surprised, at the 
very moment we met you were in my 
thoughts.” 

I took his arm as I said this, and 
led him down the alley. 

*“* We are too old, and I trust, too 
true friends, Fred, to have secrets from 
each other, and yet we have been play- 
ing this silly game for some weeks 
past; now, my dear fellow, I have 
yours, and ’tis only fair justice you 
should have mine, and faith I feel 
you'd have discovered it long since, 
had your thoughts been as free as | 
have known them to be. Fred, you 
are in love; there, don't wince, man, 
I know it; but hear me out. You 
believe me to be soalso; nay, more, 
you think that my chances of success 
are better, stronger than your own ; 
learn then, that I have none, absolutely 
none. Don’t interrupt me now, for 
this avowal cuts me deeply ; my own 
heart alone knows what I suffer as I 
record my wrecked fortunes, but I re- 
peat it, my hopes are at an end for 
ever; but, Fred my boy, I cannot 
lose my friend too. If I have been 
the obstacle to your path I am so no 
more. Ask me not why; itis enough 
that I speak in all truth and sincerity. 
Ere three days I shall leave this, and 
with it all the hopes that once beamed 
upon my fortunes, and all the happi- 
ness, nay, not all, my boy, for I feel 
some thrill at my heart yet as I think 
that I have been true to you.” 

1 know not what more I spoke, nor 
how he replied to me. I felt the warm 


grasp of his hand, I saw his delighted 
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smile ; the words of grateful acknow- 
ledgments his lips uttered, conveyed 
but an imperfect meaning to my ear, 
and I remembered no more. 

The courage which sustained me 
for the moment sunk gradually as I 
meditated over my avowal, and I could 
scarce help accusing Power of a breach 
of friendship for exacting a confession 
which, in reality, I had volunteered to 
give him. How Lucy herself would 
think of my conduct was ever occurring 
to my thoughts, and I felt, as I ru- 
minated upon the conjectures it might 
give rise to, how much more likely a 
favourable opinion might now be 
formed of me, that when such an esti- 
mation could have crowned me with 
delight. Yes, thought I, she will at 
last learn to know him, who loved her 
with truth and with devoted affection; 
and, when the blight of all his hopes 
is” accomplished, the fair fame of his 
fidelity will be proved, The march, 
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the bivouac, the battle-field, are now 
all to me; and the campaign alone 
presents a prospect which may fill 
up the aching void that disappointed 
and ruined hopes have left behind 
them. 

How I longed for the loud call of 
the trumpet, the clash of the steel, the 
tramp of the war-horse, though the 
proud distinction of a soldier's life 
were less to me in the distance, than the 
mad and whirlwind passion of a charge, 
and the loud din of the rolling artil- 
lery. 

it was only some hours after, as [ 
sat alone in my chamber, that all the 
circumstances of our meeting came 
back clearly to my memory, and I 
could not help muttering to myself, 
‘¢ It is indeed a hard lot, that to cheer 
the heart of my friend I must bear 
witness to the despair that sheds dark- 


ness on my own.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIII.—MY CHARGER, 


Attnoveu I felt my heart relieved of 
a heavy load by the confession I had 
made to Power, yet still I shrank 
from meeting him for some days after ; 
a kind of fear lest he should in any 
way recur to our conversation con- 
tinually beset me, and I felt that the 
courage which bore me up for my first 
effort would desert me on the next 
occasion. 

My determination to join my regi- 
ment was now made up, and I sent 
forward a resignation of my appoint- 
ment to Sir George Dashwood’s staff, 
which I had never been in health to 
fulfil, and commenced with energy all 
my preparations for a speedy de- 
parture. 

The reply to my rather formal letter 
was a most kind note written by him- 
self. He regretted the unhappy cause 
which had so long separated us, and 
though wishing, as he expressed it, to 
have me near him, perfectly approved 
of my resolution. 

“ Active service alone, my dear boy, 
can ever place you in the position you 
ought to occupy, and I rejoice the 
more at your decision in this matter, 
as I feared the truth of certain reports 
here, which attributed to you other 


plans than those which a campaign 
suggests. My mind is now easy on 
this score, and I pray you forgive me 
if my congratulations are mal apropos.” 

After some hints for my future ma- 
nagement, and a promise of some let- 
ters to his friends at head-quarters, he 
concludes :— 

« As this climate does not seem to 
suit my daughter, I have applied for a 
change, and am in daily hope of ob- 
taining it; before going, however, I 
must beg your acceptance of the char- 
ger which my groom will deliver to 
your servant with this. I was so 
struck with his figure and action, that 
I purchased him before leaving Eng- 
land without well knowing why or 
wherefore. Pray let him see some 
service under your auspices, which he 
was most unlikely to do under mine. 
He has plenty of bone to be a weight- 
carrier, and they tell me also that he 
has speed enough for any thing.” 

Mike's voice in the lawn beneath 
interrupted my reading farther, and 
on looking out I perceived him and 
Sir George Dashwood’s servant stand- 
ing beside a large and striking-looking 
horse, which they were both examining 
with all the critical accuracy of adepts, 
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« Arrah, isn’t he a darling, a real 
beauty, every inch of him?” 

« That ’ere splint don’t signify no- 
thing ; he aren't the worse of it,” said 
the English groom. 

“Of coorse it doesn’t,” replied 
Mike. ‘“ What a forehand! and the 
legs, clean as a whip.” 

* There’s the best of him though,” 
interrupted the other, patting the 
strong hind-quarters with his hand. 

‘«‘ There’s the stuff to push him along 
through heavy ground and carry him 
over timber.” 

“Or a stone wall,” said Mike, 
thinking of Galway. 

My own impatience to survey my 
present had now brought me into the 
conclave, and before many minutes 
were over I had him saddled, and was 
earacolling around the lawn with a 
spirit and energy I had not felt for 
months long. Some small fences lay 
before me, and over these he carried 
me with all the ease and freedom of a 
trained hunter. My courage mounted 
with the excitement, and I looked 
eagerly around for some more bold 
and dashing leap. 

«You may take him over the avenue 
gate,” said the English groom, divi- 
ning with a jockey’s readiness what 
I looked for ; “he'll do it, never fear 
him.” 

Strange as my equipment was, 
an undress jacket flying loosely open, 
and a bare head, away I went. The 
gate which the groom spoke of, was a 
strongly barred one of oak timber, 
nearly five feet high — its difficulty as 
a leap only consisted in the winding 
approach to it; and the fact that it 
opened upon a hard road beyond it. 

In a second or two a kind of half 
fear came across me. My long ill- 
ness had unnerved me, and my limbs 
felt weak and yielding — but as I 
pressed into the canter, that secret 
sympathy between the horse and his 
rider, shot suddenly through me, I 
pressed my spurs to his flanks and 
dashed him at it. 

Unaccustomed to such treatment, 
the noble animal bounded madly for- 
ward; with two tremendous plunges, 
he sprung wildly into the air, and 
shaking his long mane with passion, 
stretched out at the gallop. 

My own blood boiled now as tem- 
pestuously as his: and with a shout of 
reckless triumph, Lrose him at the gate ; 
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just at the instant two figures appeared 
before it—the copse had concealed 
their approach hitherto—but they 
stood now, as if transfixed, the wild 
attitude of the horse, the not less wild 
ery of his rider, had deprived them 
for the time of all energy; and over- 
come by the sudden danger, they 
seemed rooted to the ground. What 
I said, spoke, begged, or imprecated, 
heaven knows—not I: but they 
stirred not! one moment more, and 
they must lie trampled beneath my 
horse’s hoofs—he was already on his 
haunches for the bound; when wheel- 
ing half aside, I faced him at the wall. 
It was at least a foot higher, and of 
solid stone masonry, and as I did so, 
I felt that I was periling my life to 
save theirs. One vigorous dash of 
the spur I gave him as | lifted him to 
the leap—he bounded beneath it quick 
as lightning—still with a spring like a 
rocket, he rose into the air, cleared 
the wall, and atood trembling and 
frightened on the road outside. 

“ Safe, by Jupiter, and splendidly 
done too,” cried a voice near me ; that 
I immediately recognised as Sir George 
Dashwood’s. 

“Lucy, my love, look up—Lucy, 
my dear, there’s no danger now. She 
has fainted— O'Malley, fetch some 
water—fast. Poor fellow—your own 
nerves seem shaken—why you've let 
your horse go—come here, for hea- 
ven’s sake—support her for an instant. 
I'll fetch some water.” 

It appeared to me like a dream, I 
leaned against the pillar of the gate 
—the cold and death-like features of 
Lucy Dashwood lay motionless 





upon my arm—her hand falling hea- 
vily upon my shoulder, touched my 
cheek—the tramp of my horse, as he 
galloped onward, was the only sound 
that broke the silence, as I stood 
there, gazing steadfastly upon the pale 
brow and paler cheek, down which a 
solitary tear was slowly stealing. I 
know not how the minutes passed—my 
memory took no note of time, but at 
length a gentle tremor thrilled her 
frame, a slight, scarce perceptible 
blush coloured her fair face, her lips 
slightly parted, and heaving a deep 
sigh, she looked around her and gradu- 
ally her eyes turned and met mine. 
Oh, the bliss unutterable of that mo- 
ment. It was no longer the look of 
cold scorn she had given me last—the 
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expression was one of soft and speak- 
ing gratitude; she seemed to read my 
very heart, and know its truth : there 
was a tone of deep and compassion- 
ate interest in the glance; and for- 
getting all—every thing that had 
passed—all save my unaltered unal- 
terable love, I kneeled beside her, 
and, in words burning as my own 
heart burned, poured out my tale 
of mingled sorrow and affection, with 
all the eloquence of passion. I vindi- 
cated my unshaken faith—reconciling 
the conflicting evidences with the 
proofs I proffered of my attachment. 
If my moments were measured, I 
spent them not idly. I called to wit- 
ness how every action of my soldier's 
life, emanated from her—how her 
few and chance words had decided the 
character of my fate, if aught of fame 
or honour were my portion, to her I 
owed it. As hurried onwards by my 
ardent hopes, I forgot Power and ail 
about him, a step upon the gravel walk 
came rapidly nearer, and | had but 
time to assume my former attitude be- 
side Lucy, as her ‘father came up. 

“ Well, Charley, is she better ? Oh, 
I see she is:—here we have the whole 
household at our heels”—-so saying, 
he pointed to a string of servants 
pressing eagerly forward with every 
species of restoratives that Portuguese 
ingenuity has invented.” 

The next moment we were joined 
by the senhora, who, pale with fear, 
seemed scarcely less in need of assis- 
tance than her friend. 

Amid questions innumerable—ex- 
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planations sought for on all sides— 
mistakes, and misconceptions as to the 
whole occurrence—we took our way 
towards the villa, Lucy walking be- 
tween Sir George and Donna Inez, 
while I followed, leaning upon Power's 
arm. 

“ They've caught him again, O' Mal- 
ley,”’ said the general, turning half 
round to me; “he seemed too as 
much frightened as any of us.” 

“It is time, Sir George, I should 
think of thanking you. I never was 
so mounted in my life ys 

‘‘A splendid charger, by Jove,” 
said Power; “but, Charley my lad, 
no more feats of this nature, if you 
love me: no girl’s heart will stand 
such continual assaults as your win- 
ning horsemanship submits it to.” 

I was about making some half an- 
gry reply, when he continued, “ There, 
don’t look sulky, I have news for you. 
Quill has just arrived. I met him at 
Lisbon ; he has got leave of absence 
for a few days, and is coming to our 
masquerade here this evening.” 

‘This evening!” said I, in amaze- 
ment ; “ why is it so soon ?” 

“Of course it is. Have you not 
got all your trappings ready ? The 
Dashwoods came out here on purpose 
to spend the day—but come, I'll drive 
you into town. My tilbury is ready, 
and we'll both look out for our cos- 
tumes.” So saying, he led me along 
towards the house, when, after a rapid 
change of my toilet, we set out for 
Lisbon. 





CHAPTER LXXXIV.—MAURICEs 


Ir seemed a conceded matter between 
Power and myself that we should 
never recur to the conversation we 
held in the garden ; and so, although 
we dined téte a téte that day, neither 
of us ventured by any allusion the 
most distant, to advert to what it was 
equally evident, was uppermost in the 
minds of both. 

All our endeavours, therefore, to 
seem easy and unconcerned, were in 
vain ; a restless anxiety to seem inte- 
rested about things and persons we 
were totally indifferent to, pervaded 
all our essays at conversation. By 
degrees, we grew weary of the parts 


we were acting, and each relapsed 
into a moody silence, thinking over 
his plans and projects, and totally for- 
getting the existence of the other. 

The decanter was passed across the 
table without speaking, a half nod 
intimated the bottle was standing, and 
except an occasional malediction upon 
an intractable cigar, nothing was 
heard. 

Such was the agreeable occupation 
we were engaged in, when, towards 
nine o'clock, the door opened, and 
the great Mauri ice himself stood be- 
fore us. 

“ Pleasant fellows, upon my con- 
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sciehée, and jovial over their liquor ; 
eonfotind your smoking: that may do 
very well in a bivouac. Let us have 
something warm !” 

Quill’s interruption was a most wel- 
come one to both parties, and we 
rejoiced with a sincere pleasure at his 
coming. 

«* What shall it be, Maurice? Port 
or sherry mulled, and an an- 
chovy ?” 

** Or what say you to a bowl of 
bishop?” said I. 

“Hurra for the church, Charley, 
let us have the bishop; and, not to 
disparage Fred's taste, we'll be eating 
the anchovy while the liquor’s con- 
cocting.” 

“Well, Maurice, and now for the 
news. How are matters at Torres 
Vedras? Any thing like movement 
in that quarter ?” 

“ Nothing very remarkable. Mas- 
sena made a reconnoisance some days 
since, and one of our batteries threw 
a shower of grape among the staff, 
which spoiled the procession, and sent 
them back in very disorderly time. 
Then we've had a few skirmishes 
to the front with no great results —a 
few court-martials — bad grub and 
plenty of grumbling.” 

“ Why, what would they have? It’s 
a great thing to hold the French 
army in check, within a few marches 
of Lisbon.” 

“ Charley, my man, who cares two- 
pence for the French army, or Lisbon, 
or the Portuguese, or the junta, or 
any thing about it; every man is pon- 
dering over his own affairs. One fel- 
low wants to get home again, and be 
sent upon some recruiting station. 
Another wishes to get a step or two 
in promotion, to come to Torres Ve- 
dras, where even the grande armée 
ean’t. Then some of us are in love, 
and some more of us are in debt. 
There is neither glory nor profit to 
be had: but here’s the bishop, smoking 
and steaming with an odour of nec- 
tar.” 

“ And our fellows, have you seen 
them lately?” 

“1 dined with yours on Tuesday,— 
was it Tuesday? Yes; I dined with 
them. By-the-by, Sparks was taken 
prisoner that morning.” 

“ Sparks taken prisoner! poor fel- 
low. Iam sinzerely sorry. How did 
it happen, Maurice?” 
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Very simply. Sparks had a forage 
patrol towards Vieda, and set out 
early in the morning with his party. 
It seemed that they succeeded per- 
fectly, and were’ returning to the 
lines; when poor Sparks, always sus- 
ceptible where the sex are concerned, 
saw, or thought he saw, a lattice 
gently open as he rode from the vil- 
lage, and a very taper finger make a 
signal to him. Dropping a little be- 
hind the rest, he waited till his men 
had debouched upon the road, when, 
riding quietly up, he coughed a couple 
of times to attract the fair unknown 
—a_ handkerchief waved, in reply, 
from the lattice which was speedily 
closed, and our valiant cornet accord- 
ingly dismounted and entered the 
house. 

‘‘ The remainder of the adventure 
issoon told; for, in a few seconds 
after, two men mounted on one horse 
were seen galloping at top speed to- 
wards the French lines. The foremost 
being a French officer of the fourth 
cuirassiers—the gentleman with his 
face to the tail, our friend Sparks ; 
the lovely unknown being a veielle mous- 
tache of Loisson’s corps, who had been 
in a skirmish some days before, and 
lay waiting an opportunity of rejoining 
his party. One of our prisoners knew 
this fellow well; he had been pro- 
moted from the ranks, and was a Her- 
cules for feats of strength: so that, 
after all, Sparks could not help him- 
self.” 

“ Well, I'm really sorry, but, as 
you say, Sparks’ tender 
always the ruin of him.” 

« Of him! ay and of you—and of 
Power—and of myself—of all of us. 
Isn't it the sweet creatures that make 
fools of us from Father Adam down 
to Maurice Quill; neither sparing 
age nor rank in the service—half-pay, 
nor the veteran battalion it’s all one. 
Pass the jug there, O’Shaughnessy 

“ Ah, by-the-by, how’s the major ?” 

“ Charmingly: only a little bit ina 
scrape just now. Sir Arthur—Lord 
Wellington I mean—had him up for 
his fellows being caught pillaging, and 
gave him a devil of a rowing a few 
days ago.” 

** Very disorderly corps yours, Ma- 
jor O'Shaughnessy,’ said the general ; 
‘more men up for punishment than 
any regimeat in the service.’ 
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*‘Shaugh muttered something, but 
his voice was lost in aloud cock-a-doo- 
do-doo, that some bold chanticleer 
set up at the moment. 

“If the officers do their duty, 
Major O'Shaughnessy, these acts of 
insubordination do not occur.’ 

«* Cock-a-doo-do-doo, was the reply. 
Some of the staff found it hard not to 
laugh ; but the general went on.— 

“<Tf, therefore, the practice does 
not cease, I'll draft the men into 
West India regiments.’ 

* ¢ Cock-a-doo-do-doo.’ 

“¢ And if any articles pillaged from 
the inhabitants are detected in the 
quarters, or about the person of the 
troops 

*** Cock-a-doo-do-doo,’ screamed 
louder here than ever. 

© Damn that cock. Where is it?’ 

* There was a general look around 
on all sides, which seemed in vain; 
when a tremendous repetition of the 
ery resounded from O’Shaughnessy’s 
coat poe *ket: thus detecting the vali- 
ant major himself in the very practice 
of his corps. There was no standing 
this: every one burst out into a peal 
of laughing; and Lord Wellington 
himself could not resist, but turned 
away muttering to himself as he went 
—‘ Damned robbers—every man of 
them,’ while a final war note from the 
major’s pocket closed the interview. 

*Confound you, Maurice; you've 
always some villainous narrative or 
other. You never crossed a street 
for shelter without making something 
out of it.” : ; 

“True this time, as sure as my 
name’s Maurice ;—but the bowl is 
empty ?” 

“* Never mind, here comes its suc- 
cessor. How long can you stay 
amongst us ?” 

“A few days at most. Just took a 
run off to sce the sights; I was all 
over Lisbon this morning: saw the 
Inquisition and the cells, and the place 
where they tried the fellows—the kind 
of grand jury room, with the great 
picture of Adam and Eve at the end 
of it. What a beautiful creature she 
is! hair down to her waist, and such 
eyes! ‘Ah, ye darling!’ said I to 
myself, small blame to him for what 
he did. Wouldn't I ate every crab in 
the garden, if ye asked me!” 

“] must certainly go see her, Mau- 
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rice. Is she very Portuguese in her 
style ?” 

* Devil a bit of it. She might be a 
Limerick woman, with elegant brown 
hair, and blue eyes, and a skin like 
snow. 

** Come, come, they’ve pretty girls 
in Lisbon too, doctor.” 

“Yes, faith,” said Power, “that 
they have.” 

** Nothing like Ireland, boys; nota 
bit of it; they're the girls for my 
money; and where’s the man can 
resist them? From St. Patrick, that 
had to go live in the Wicklow moun- 
tains r 

«St. Kevin you mean, doctor.” 

Sure it’s all the same, they were 
twins. I made a little song about 
them one evening last week — the 
women I mean.” 

“Let us have it, Maurice; let us 
have it, old fellow. What's the mea- 
sure ?” 

‘Short measure: four little verses, 
devil a more.” 

« But the time, I mean ?” 

«* Whenever you like to sing it, here 
it is.” 





THE GIRLS OF THE WEST. 


Air—“ Teddy ye Gander.” 
With feeling ; but not too slow. 


I. 
You may talk, if you please, 
Of the brown P ortuguese, 
But, wherever you roam, wherever you 
roam, 
You nothing will meet, 
Half so lovely or sweet, 
As the girls at home, the girls at home, 
II. 
Their eyes are not sloes, 
Nor so long is their nose, 
But, between me'and you, between me 
and you, 
They are just as alarming, 
And ten times more charming, 
With hazel and blue, with hazel and 
blue. 


III. 


They don’t ogle a man, 
O’er the top of their fan, 
*Till his heart’s in a flame, his heart’s 
in a flame, 
But though bashful and shy, 
They’ve a look in their eye, 
That just comes to the same, just comes 
to the same, 

















Iv. 
No mantillas they sport, 
But a petticoat short, 
Shows an ankle the best, an ankle the 
best, 
And a leg; but, O murther ! 
I dare not go further, 
So here's to the West; so here’s to the 
West. 


** Now that really is a sweet little 
thing. Moore's, isn’t it ?” 

“ Not a bit of it; my own muse, 
every word of it.” 

« And the music ?” said I. 

«My own, too. Too much spice 
in that bowl; that’s an invariable 
error in your devisers of drink, to 
suppose that the tipple you start with, 
can please your palate to the last ; they 
forget that as we advance either in 
years or lush, our tastes simplify.” 

« Nous revenons aux premieres 
amours. Isn't that it?” 

“No, not exactly, for we go even 
farther ; for if you mark the progres- 
sion of a sensible man’s fluids, you'll find 
what an emblem of life it presents to 
you. What is his initiatory glass of 
chablis that he throws down with his 
oysters, but the budding expectancy 
of boyhood—the appetizing sense of 
pleasure to come; then follows the 
sherry, with his soup, that warming 
glow, which strength and vigour, in all 
their consciousness impart, as a glimpse 
of life is opening before him. Then 
youth succeeds—buoyant, wild, tem- 
pestuous youth—foaming and spark- 
ling, like the bright champagne, whose 
stormy surface subsides into a myriad 
of bright stars.” 

“ (hil de Perdeaux.” 


Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
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“ Not a bit of it; woman’s own 
eye ; brilliant, sparkling, life giving—” 

“ Devil take the fellow, he’s getting 
poetical.” 

“Ah, Fred! if that could only 
last ; but one must come to the bur- 
gundies with his maturer years. Your 
first glass of hermitage is the alge- 
braic sign for five and thirty —the 
glorious burst is over; the pace is 
still good to be sure, but the great 
enthusiasm is past. You can afford 
to look forward, but, confound it, 
you've a long way to look back also.”’ 

“ I say, Charley, our friend has con- 
trived to finish the bishop during his 
disquisition ; the bowl’s quite empty.” 

* You don’t say so, Fred. To be 
sure, how aman does forget himself 
in abstract speculations ; but let us 
have a little more, I’ve not concluded 
my homily.” 

“* Nota glass, Maurice ; it's already 
past nine ; we are pledged to the mas- 
querade, and before we've dressed 
and got there, ‘twill be late enough.” 

- But I’m not disguised yet, my boy, 
nor half.” 

“ Well, they must take you au na- 
turel, as they do your countrymen 
the potatoes.” 

“Yes, doctor, Fred’s right; we 
had better start.” 

“ Well, I can't help it; I've re- 
corded my opposition to the motion, 
but I must submit ; and now that I’m 
on my legs, explain to me what's that 
very dull looking old lamp up there. 

**That’s the moon, man; the full 
moon.” 

* Well, I've no objection; I’m full 
too; so come along, lads.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV,—THE MASQUERADE. 


To form one’s impression of a masked 
ball from the attempts at this mode 
of entertainment in our country, is 
but to conceive a most imperfect and 
erroneous notion. With us the first 
coup Weil is every thing; the nuns, 
the shepherdesses, the Turks, sailors, 
eastern princes, watchmen, moonshees, 
mile-stones, devils, and quakers, are 
all very well in their way, as they pass 
in review before us, but when we come 
to mix in the crowd, we discover that 
except the turban and the cowl, the 


crook and the broadbrim, no further 
disguise is attempted or thought of. 
The nun, forgetting her vow and her 
vestments, is flirting with the devil; 
the watchman, a very fastidious ele- 
gant, is ogling the fishwomen through 
his glass, while the quaker is perform- 
ing a pas-seul Alberti might be proud 
of, in a quadrille of riotous Turks and 
half-tipsy Hindoos ; in fact, the whole 
wit of the scene consists in absurd 
associations ; apart from this, the 
actors have rarely any claims upon 
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your attention ; for even supposing a 
person clever enough to sustain his 
character, whatever it be, you must 
also supply the other personages of 
the drama; or, in stage phrase, he'll 
have nothing to play up to. What 
would be Bardolf without Pistol ?— 
what Sir Lucius O’Trigger without 
Acres? It is the relief which throws 
out the disparities and contradictions 
of life which affords us most amuse- 
ment; hence it is, that one swallow 
can no more make a summer than 
one well-sustained character can give 
life to a masquerade. Without such 
sympathies, such points of contact 
all the leading features of the indi- 
vidual, making him act and be acted 
upon are lost; the characters being 
mere parallel lines, which, however 
near they approach, never bisect or 
cross each other. 

This is not the case abroad: the 
domino, which serves for mere con- 
cealment, is almost the only dress 
assumed, and the real disguise is 
therefore thrown from necessity upon 
the talents, whatever they be, of the 
wearer, It is no longer a question of 
a beard or a spangled mantle, a Polish 
dress, or a pasteboard nose; the 
mutation of voice, the assumption 
of a different manner, walk, gesture, 
and mode of expression, are all neces- 
sary, and no small tact is required to 
effect this successfully. 

I may be pardoned this little di- 
gression, as it serves to explain in 
some measure how I felt on entering 
the splendidly lit up salons of the 
villa, crowded with hundreds of fi- 
gures in all the varied costumes of a 
carnival. The sounds of laughter, 
mingled with the crash of the music, 
the hurrying hither and thither of ser- 
vants with refreshments, the crowds 
gathered around fortune-tellers, whose 
predictions threw the parties at each 
moment into shouts of merriment ; 
the eager following of some disap- 
pointed domino, interrogating every 
one to find out a lost mask. For 
some time I stood an astonished spec- 
tator at the kind of secret intelligence 
which seemed to pervade the whole 
assemblage, when suddenly a mask, 
who for some time had been standing 
beside me, whispered in French, — 

‘‘ If you pass your time in this man- 
ner, you must not feel surprised if 
your place be occupied.” 


I turned hastily round, but she was 
gone. She, I say, for the voice was 
clearly a woman's; her pink domino 
could be no guide, for hundreds of the 
same colour passed me every instant ; 
the meaning of the allusion I had little 
doubt of. I turned to speak to Power, 
but he was gone, and for the first 
moment of my life the bitterness of 
rivalry crossed my mind. It was true 
I had resigned all pretensions in his 
favour ; my last meeting with Lucy 
had been merely to justify my own 
character against an impression that 
weighed heavily on me ; still I thought 
he might have waited—another day 
and I should be far away, neither to 
witness nor grieve over his successess. 

« You still hesitate,” whispered some 
one near me. 

I wheeled round suddenly but could 
not detect the speaker, and was again 
relapsing into my own musings, when 
the same voice repeated, 

“The white domino with the blue 
cape. Adieu.” 

Without waiting to reflect upon the 
singularity of the occurrence, I now 
hurried along through the dense crowd, 
searching on every side for the do- 
mino. 

“Tsn’t that O'Malley?” said an 
Englishman to his friend. 

** Yes,”’ replied the other, * the very 
man we want. O'Malley, find a part- 
ner; we have been searching a vis-a-vis 
this ten minutes.” The speaker was 
an officer I had met at Sir George 
Dashwood’s. 

‘* How did you discover me?” said 
I suddenly. 

“ Not a very difficult thing, if you 
carry your mask in your hand that 
way,’ was the answer. 

And I now perceived, that in the 
distraction of my thoughts I had been 
carrying my mask in this manner since 
coming into the room. 

«There now, what say you to the 
blue domino. I saw her foot, and a 
girl with such an instep must be a 
waltzer.” 

I looked round, a confused effort at 
memory passing across my mind; my 
eyes fell at the instant upon the em- 
broidered sleeve of the domino, where 
a rosebud worked in silver at once 
reminded me of Catrina’s secret. Ah, 
thought I, La Senhora herself. She 
was leaning upon the arm of a tall and 
portly figure in black ; who this was I 
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knew hot, nor sought to discover, but 
at once advancing towards Donna 
Inez asked her to waltz. 

Without replying to me she turned 
towards her companion, who seemed 
as it were to press her acceptance of 
my offer; she hesitated, however, for 
ah instant, and, curtseying deeply, de- 
clined it. Well, thought I, she at 
least has not recognised me. 

* And yet, senhora,” said I, half 
jestingly, “I have seen you join a 
bolero before now.” 

* You evidently mistake me,” was 
the reply, but in a voice so well feigned 
as almost to convince me she was 
right. 

* Nay, more,” said I, “under your 
own fair auspices did I myself first 
adventure one.” 

* Still in error, believe me; I am 
not known to you.” 

“And yet I have a talisman to 
refresh your memory, should you dare 
me further.” 

At this instant my hand was grasped 
warmly by a passing mask. I turned 
round rapidly, and Power whispered 
in my ear,— 

“ Yours for ever, Charley; you've 
made my fortune.” 

As he hurried on I could perceive 
that he supported a lady on his arm, 
and that she wore a loose white do- 
mino with a deep blue cape. In a 
second all thought of Inez was for- 
gotten, and anxious only to conceal 
my emotion, I turned away and min- 
gled in the crowd. Lost to all around 
me, I wandered carelessly, heedlessly 
on, neither noticing the glittering 
throng around, nor feeling a thought in 
eommon with the gay and joyous spirits 
that flitted by. The night wore on, 
my melancholy and depression growing 
ever deeper, yet so spell-bound was I 
that I could not leave the place. A 
secret sense that it was the last time 
we were to meet had gained entire 
possession of me, and I longed to 
speak a few words ere we parted for 
ever. 

I was leaning at a window which 
looked out upon the court-yard, when 
suddenly the tramp of horses attracted 
my attention, and I saw by the light 
moonlight a group of mounted men 
whose long cloaks and tall helmets 
announced dragoons, standing around 
the porch. At the same moment the 
door of the salon operied, and an officer 
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in undress, splashed and travel-stained, 
entered. Making his way rapidly 
through the crowd, he followed the 
servant, who introduced him towards 
the supper-room. Thither the dense 
mass now pressed to learn the mean- 
ing of the singular apparition. While 
my own curiosity, not less excited, led 
me towards the door ; as I crossed the 
hall, however, my progress was inter- 
rupted by a group of persons, among 
whom I saw an aid-de-camp of Lord 
Wellington's staff, narrating, as it 
were, some piece of newly arrived in- 
telligence. I had no time for further 
inquiry, when a door opened near me, 
and Sir George Dashwood, accom- 
panied by several general officers, 
came forth; the officer I had first 
seen enter the ball-room along with 
them. Every one was by this un- 
masked, and eagerly looking to hear 
what had occurred. 

“ Then, Dashwood, you'll send an 
orderly at once to Lisbon?’’ said an 
old general officer beside me. 

“ This instant, my Lord. I'll de- 
spatch an aid-de-camp. The troops 
shall be in marching order before 
noon. Oh, here's the man I want! 
O'Malley, come here. Mount your 
horse and dash into town: send for 
Brotherton and M‘Gregor to quar- 
ters, and announce the news as quickly 
as possible.” 

* But what am I to announce, Sir 
George ?” 

“ That the French are in retreat.— 
Massena in retreat, my lad.” 

A tremendous cheer at this instant 
burst from the hundreds in the salon, 
who now heard the glorious tidings. 
Another cheer and another followed— 
ten thousand vivas rose amid the crash 
of the band, as it broke into a patriotic 
war chant. Such a scene of enthu- 
siasm and excitement I never wit- 
nessed. Some wept with joy. Others 
threw themselves into their friends’ 
arms. 

** They're all mad, every mother’s 
son of them,” said Maurice Quill, as 
he elbowed his way through the mass; 
“and here's an old vestal won't leave 
my arm. She has already em- 
braced me three times, and we've 
finished a flask of Malaga between 
us. 

Come, O'Malley, are you ready 
for the road 2” 

My horse was by this time standing 
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saddled at the font. I sprung at 
once to the saddle, and, without wait- 
ing for a second order, set out for 
Lisbon. Ten minutes had scarce 
elapsed—the very shouts of joy of the 
delighted city were still ringing in 
my ears, when I was once again back 
at the villa. As I mounted the steps 
into the hall, a carriage drew up; it 
was Sir George Dashwood’s; he 
came forward — his daughter leaning 
upon his arm. 

«“ Why, O'Malley, I thought you 
had gone.” 

“JT have returned, Sir George. 
Colonel Brotherton is in waiting, and 
the staff also. I have received orders 
to set out for Benejos, where the 14th 
are stationed, and have merely de- 
layed to say adieu.” 

** Adieu, my dear boy,” and God 
bless you,” said the warm-hearted old 
man, as he pressed my hand between 
both his. “ Lucy, here’s your old 
friend about to leave; come and say 
good-by.” 

Miss Dashwood had stopped behind 
to adjust her shawl. I flew to her 
assistance. ‘ Adieu, Miss Dashwood, 
and for ever,” said I, in a broken 
voice, as I took her hand in mine. 
«“ This is not your domino,” said I, 
eagerly, as a blue silk one peeped 
from beneath her mantle; “and the 
sleeve, too—did you wear this?” She 
blushed slightly, and assented. 

«“ | changed with the senhora, who 
wore mine all the evening.” 

« And Power, then, was not your 
partner ?” 

“| should think not—for I never 
danced.” 

“Lucy, my love, are you ready? 
Come, be quick.” 

* Good-by, Mr. O'Malley, and au 
revoir n'est pas ?” 

I drew her glove from her hand, as 
she spoke, and pressing my lips upon 
her fingers, placed her within the 
carriage. Adieu, and au revvir,” 
said 1; the carriage turned away, 
and a white glove was all that re- 
mained to me of Lucy Dashwood. 

The carriage had turned the angle 
of the road, and its retiring sounds 
were growing gradually fainter, ere I 
recovered myself sufficiently to know 
where I stood. One _ absorbing 
thought alone possessed me. Lucy 
was not lost to me for ever; Power 
was not my rival in that quarter,— 


that was enough for me. I needed 
no more to nerve my arm, and steel 
my heart. As I reflected thus, the 
long loud blast of a trumpet broke 
upon the silence of the night, and ad- 
monished me to depart. I hurried to 
my room to make my few prepara- 
tions for the road, but Mike had al- 
ready anticipated every thing here, 
and all was in readiness. 

But one thing now remained — to 
make my adieu to the senhora. With 
this intent I descended a narrow wind- 
ing stair which led from my dressing- 
room, and opened by a little terrace 
upon the flower-garden beside her 
apartments. 

As I crossed the gravelled alley, I 
could not but think of the last time I 
had been there. It was on the eve of 
my departure for the Douro. I recalled 
the few and fleeting moments of our 
leave-taking, and a thought flashed 
upon me,—what, if she cared for me! 
What, if, half in coquetry, half in 
reality, her heart was mixed up in 
those passages which daily association 
gives rise to? 

I could not altogether acquit myself 
of all desire to make her believe me 
her admirer ; nay more, with the in- 
dolent abandon of my country, I had 
fallen into a thousand little schemes to 
cheat the long hours away, which 
having no other object than the hap- 
piness of the moment, might yet colour 
all her after life with sorrow. 

Let no one rashly pronounce me a 
coxcomb, vain and pretentious, for all 
this. In my inmost heart I had no 
feeling of selfishness mingled with the 
consideration. It was from no sense 
of my own merits, no calculation of 
my own chances of success, that I 
thought thus. Fortunately, at eight- 
een, one’s heart is uncontaminated 
with such an alloy of vanity. The 
first emotions of youth are pure and 
holy things, tempering our fiercer 
passions, and calming the rude effer- 
vescence of our boyish spirits: and 
when we strive to please, and hope to 
win affection, we insensibly fashion 
ourselves to nobler and higher thoughts, 
catching from the source of our de- 
votion a portion of that charm that 
idealizes daily life, and makes our path 
in it a glorious and a bright one. 

Who would not exchange all the 
triumphs of his later days, the proudest 
moments of successful ambition, the 
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richest trophies of hard won daring, 
for the short and vivid flash that first 
shot through his heart and told him 
he was loved. It is the opening con- 


sciousness of life, the first sense of 


power that makes of the mere boy a 
man ; a man in all his daring and his 
pride, and hence it is that in early 
life we feel ever prone to indulge those 
fancied attachments which elevate and 
raise us in our own esteem. Such 
was the frame of my mind as I en- 
tered the little boudoir, where once 
before I had ventured on a similar 
errand. 

As I closed the sash-door behind 
me, the grey dawn of breaking day 
scarcely permitted my seeing any 
thing around me, and I felt my way 
towards the door of an adjoining 
room, where I supposed it was likely 
I should find the senhora. As I pro- 
ceeded thus with cautious step and 
beating heart, I thought I heard a 
sound near me. I stopped and lis- 
tened, and was about again to move 
on, when a half-stifled sob fell upon 
my ear. Slowly and silently guiding 
my steps towards the sound, I reached 
a sofa, when my eyes growing by de- 
grees more acc customed to the faint 
light, I could detect a figure which, at 
a glance, [recognised as Donna Inez. 
A cashmere shawl was loosely thrown 
round her, and her face was buried in 
her hands. As she lay, to all seeming 
still, and insensible before me, her 
beautiful hair fell heavily upon her 
back and across her arm, and her 
whole attitude denoted the very aban- 
donment to grief. A short convulsive 
shudder which slightly shook her 
frame alone gave evidence of life, 
except when a sob, barely audible in 
the Jeath-like silence, escaped her. 

I knelt silently down beside her, 
and gently withdrawing her hand 
placed it within mine. A dreadful 
feeling of self-condemnation shot 
through me as I felt the gentle pres- 
sure of her taper fingers, which rested 
without a struggle in my grasp. My 
tears fell hot and fast upon that pale 
hand, as I bent in sadness over it, un- 
able to‘utter a word ; a rush of con- 
flicting thoughts passed through my 
brain, and I knew not what to do. 
I now had no doubt upon my mind 
that she loved me, and that her pre- 
sent affliction was caused by my ap- 


proaching departure. 


*‘ Dearest Inez,” I stammered out 
at length, as I pressed her hands to 
my lips, “dearest Inez,"—a faint sob 
and a slight pressure of her hand was 
the only reply. “I have come to say 
good-by,” continued I, gaining a 
little courage as I spoke, “a long 
good-by, too, in all likelihood. You 
have heard that we are ordered away: 
there, don’t sob, dearest, and believe 
me, I had wished ere we parted, to 
have spoken to you calmly and openly ; 
but alas! I cannot: I scarcely know 
what I say.” 

“You will not forget me ?”—said 
she in a low voice, that sunk into my 
very heart. You will not forget 
me ?”—as she spoke, her hand dropped 
heavily upon my shoulder, and her rich 
luxuriant hair fell upon my cheek. 
Whata devil of thing is proximity toa 
downy cheek and a black eyelash, more 
especially when they belong to one 
whom you are disposed to believe not 
indiffer ent to you. What I did at this 
precise moment there is no necessity 
for recording, even had not an adage 
interdicted such confessions, nor can I 
now remember what I said; but I 
can well recollect how, gradually 
warming with my subject, I entered 
into a kind of half-declaration of at- 
tachment, intended most honestly to 
be a mere exposé of my own unwor- 
thiness to win her favour ; and my re- 
solution to leave Lisbon and its neigh- 
bourhood for ever. 

Let not any one blame me rashly if 
he has not experienced the difficulty 
of my position. The impetus of 
love-making is like the ardour of a 
fox-hunt. You care little that the 
six bar gate before you is the bound- 
ary of another gentleman’s preserves, 
or the fence of his pleasure ground. 
You go slap along at a smashing pace, 
with your head up, and your hand low, 
clearing all before you. The Opposing 
difficulties to your progress giving 
half the zest, because all the danger 
to your career. So it is with love; 
the gambling spirit urges one ev er 
onward, and the chance of failure is a 
reason for pursuit, where no other ar- 
gument exists. 

“And you do love me?” said the 
senhora, with a soft low whisper that 
most unaccountably suggested any 
thing but comfort to me. 

* Love you, Inez? By this kiss 
~— I'm in an infernal scrape !” said I, 
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muttering this last half of my sentence 
to myself. 

* And you'll never be jealous again?” 

“ Never, by all that’s lovely—your 
own sweet lips. That's the very last 
thing to reproach me with.” 

* And you promise me not to mind 
that foolish boy? For, after all, you 
know, it was mere flirtation,—if even 
that.” 

“‘T'll never think of him again,” 
said I, while my brain was burning to 
make out her meaning. “ But, dear- 
est, there goes the trumpet call e 

« And as for Pedro Mascarenhas, I 
never liked him.” 

« Are you quite sure, Inez?” 

“IT swear it—so no more of him. 
Gonzales Cordenza—lI’ve broke with 
him long since. So that you see, 
dearest Frederick” 

* Frederic,” said I, starting almost 
to my feet with amazement, while 
she continued, “I’m your own, all 
your own.” 

“Oh, the coquette, the heartless 
jilt,” groaned I, half aloud — “and 
O'Malley, Inez, poor Charley—what 
of him ?” 

* Poor thing — I can’t help him — 
but he’s such a puppy, the lesson may 
do him good.” 

«* But perhaps he loved you, Inez 

“To be sure he did: I wished him 
to do so—I can't bear not to be loved 
—but, Frederic, tell me, may I trust 
you—will you keep faithful to me?” 

“ Sweetest Inez, by this last kiss I 
swear that such as I kneel before you 
now, you'll ever find me.” 

A foot upon the gravel-walk with- 
out, now called me to my feet—I 
sprang towards the door, and before 
Inez had lifted her head from the 
sofa, I had reached the garden. A 
figure muffled in a cavalry cloak 
passed near me, but. without noticing 
me, and the next moment I had cleared 
the paling, and was hurrying towards 
the stable where I had ordered Mike 
to be in waiting. 

The faint streak of dull pink which 
announces the coming day, stretched 
beneath the dark clouds of the night, 
and the chill air of the morning was 
already stirring in the leaves. 

As I passed along by a low beech 
hedge which skirted the avenue, I was 
struck by the sound of voices near 
me. I stopped to listen, and soon 
detected in one of the speakers my 
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friend Micky Free, of the other I was 
not long in ignorance. 

‘< Love you, is it—bathershin? It’s 
worship you — adore you, my darling 
—that's the word — there, acushla, 
don’t cry—dry your eyes—oh, mur- 
ther, its a cruel thing to tear oneself 
away from the best of living, with the 
run of the house in drink and kissing. 
Bad luck to it for campaigning, any 
way, I never liked it!” 

Catrina’s reply, —for it was her 
—lI could not gather ; but Mike re- 
sumed— 

“© Ay, just so, sore bones and wet 
grass, accadenté, and half rations. 
Oh, that I ever saw the day, when I 
took to it. Listen to me now, honey ; 
here it is, on my knees I am before 
you, and throth it’s not more nor 
three, maybe four, young women I'd 
say the like to; bad scram to me if I 
wouldn't marry you out of the face this 
blessed morning just as soon as I'd 
look at ye. Arrah, there now, don’t 
be screeching and bawling ; what'll 
the neighbours think of us, and my 
own heart’s destroyed with grief en- 
tirely.” . 

Poor Catrina’s voice returned an 
inaudible answer, and not wishing any 
longer to play the eaves dropper, I 
continued my path towards the stable. 
The distant noises from the city 
announced a state of movement and 
preparation, and more than one order- 
ly passed the road near me at a gallop. 
As I turned into the wide court yard, 
Mike, breathless and flurried with 
running, overtook me. 

* Are the horses ready, Mike?” 
said I; “‘we must start this instant.” 

“ They've just finished a peck of 
oats a piece, and faix that same may 
be a stranger to them this day six 
months.” 

* And the baggage, too?” 

“ On the cars, with the staff and 
the light brigade. It was down there 
I was now to see all was right.” 

“Oh, I’m quite aware; and now 
bring out the cattle. I hope Catrina 
received your little consolations well. 
That seems a very sad affair.” 

** Murder, real murder, devil a less. 
It’s no matter where you go, from 
Clonmel to Chayney, it’s all one; 
they've a way of getting round you. 
Upon my soul it’s like the pigs they 
are. 


“ Like pigs, Mike? That appears 
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a strange compliment you've selected 
to pay them.” 

« Ay, just like the pigs, no less. 
Maybe you never heard what happened 
to myself up at Moronho?” 

* Look to that girth there. 
go on.” 

TI was coming along one morning, 
just as day was beginning to break, 
when I sees a slip of a pig trotting 
before me, with nobody near him ; 
but as the road was lonely, and my- 
self rather down in heart, I thought, 
musha! but ye’re fine company anyhow, 
av a body could only keep you with 
him. But, ye see, a pig—saving your 
presence—is a baste not easily flat- 
tered, so I didn’t waste time and blar- 
ney upon him, but I took off my belt 
and put it round its neck as neat as 
need be; but as the devil’s luck 
would have it, I didn’t go half an hour 
when a horse came galloping up be- 
hind me. I turned round, and, by the 
blessed light, it was Sir Dinny himself 
was in it!” 

“ Sir Dennis Pack?” 

*¢ Yes, bad luck to his hook nose. 
‘What are you doing there, my fine 
fellow?’ says he. ‘ What’s that you 
have dragging there behind you?’ 

**¢ A boneen, sir,’ says 1; ‘isn’t he 
a fine crature?—av he wasn’t so trou- 
blesome.’ 

* ¢ Troublesome, 
what do you mean?’ 

«¢ Just so,’ says I; isn’t he parse- 
cuting the life of me the whole morn- 
ing, following me about everywhere 
I go? Contrary bastes they always 
was.’ 

“¢] advise you to try and part 
company, my friend, notwithstanding,’ 
says he ; ‘an’ maybe it’s the same end 
you'll be coming to, and not long 
either.’ And faix, I took his advice ; 


Well, 


troublesome — 


Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
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and ye see, Misther Charles, it’s just 
as I was saying, they're like the 
women, the least thing in life is 
enough to bring them after us, av ye 
only put the ‘comether’ upon them.” 

“ And now adieu to the Villa Nu- 
ova,” said I, as I rode slowly down 
the avenue, turning ever and anon in 
my saddle to look back on each well- 
known spot. 

A heavy sigh from Mike responded 
to my words, 

“A long, a last farewell,” said I, 
waving my hand towards the trelliced 
walls now half hidden by the trees, 
and as I spoke, that heaviness of the 
heart came over me that seems in- 
separable from leaye-taking. The 
hour of parting seems like a warning 
to us, that all our enjoyments and 
pleasures are here destined to a short 
and merely fleeting existence ; and, as 
each scene of life passes away never to 
return, we are made to feel that youth 
and hope are passing with them; and 
that, although the fair world be as 
bright, and its pleasures as rich in 
abundance, our capacity of enjoyment 
is daily, hourly diminishing, and while 
all around us smiles in beauty and 
happiness, that we, alas, are not what 
we were. 

Such was the tenor of my thoughts 
as I reached the road, when they were 
suddenly interrupted by my man Mike, 
whose meditations were following a 
somewhat similar channel, though at 
last inclining to different conclusions. 
He coughed a couple of times, as if to 
attract my attention, and then, as it 
were half thinking aloud, he mut- 
tered— 

«| wonder if we treated the young 
ladies well, any how, Mister Charles, 
for faix I’ve my doubts on it.” 























































Dr. Eisenbart. 





DOCTOR EISENBART. 


From the German, 


I’m Doctor Isaacs Eisenbart, 
Professor of the healing art ; 
Cure all at once that comes to me, 
Make de blind walk—de lame man see. 
In Potsdam I trepanned of late 
The cook of Frederick the Great ; 
Drilled with the cleaver his skull-bone, 
The poor cracked creature’s dead and gone. 
} The parish clerk in Wasserloo 
i I gave ten pounds of opium to ; 
He slept for years quite sound and deep, 
All night and day, and still’s asleep. 
Poor Captain Kiss, with bomb-shells three 
In his left breast, was brought to me ; 
A bad ease this, as all allow, 
But he is out of danger now. 
A hunger-bitten miser old 
Was pinched with care and crazed with cold ; 
I sent the scoundrel off express, 
Where there's no talk of more or less: 
Three minutes before mid-day meal 
To-day I took his pulse to feel ; 
i When the bell rang, but little meat 
e He had any fancy then to eat. 
Twelve years ago—twelve at the least, 
A clown complained of want of rest ; 
Instant relief was in my pill, 
He slept, and he is sleeping still. 
' And in Vienna, once a youth 
Sent for me with a hollow tooth ; 
I fired at it a pistol shot— 
The hollow tooth now pains him not. 
My proudest feat of skill and pluck 
Was clipping limbs in Osnabruck ; 
An old boy—with his legs in gout,* 
Who hobbled—hobbles now without. 
No patient thinks to try my skill, 
; But is advised to make his will ; 
’ I counsel each man to dispose 
: His house in order ere he goes. 
If I be called to breathe a vein, 
*T will not have to be done again ; 
Out flows the blood—the body’s freed, 
And bleeds till there’s no more to bleed. 
Cheap physic’s best—so call in me, 
; You'll find it true economy ; 
‘ Where others give no hope, you may 
Get ease, and in a single day. 
Dis is de cure dat never fail 
In any case: I give good bail ;—~ 
I pledge my doctor's cap and cane, 
I put de patient out of pain. 
* i.e. without his legs, which I, Doctor Eisenbart, cut off, te — of gout, 
had I not done so, he would have been lame for life, 
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We this month present our readers with the portrait of Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Blacker, an upright and high-minded country gentleman ; a steady and 
consistent Protestant politician ; an elegant and accomplished scholar ; and what 
is better than all, a sincere and exemplary Christian. 

There are probably few of our readers who have not heard of the name of 
Colonel Blacker in connection with the political discussions of the day. It is 
not, however, so generally known, that to the subject of our sketch the public are 
indebted for several of the most humorous and brilliant essays, both prose and 
verse, which have adorned the periodical literature of late years. We must not 
reveal “the secrets of the prison-house,” by acknowledging the extent to 
which our own pages have been indebted to his pen. We, in the secret, have 
often been not a little amused by the guesses as to the authorship of many of 
his productions: persons who ‘professed to be, and seemed very wise, 
have attributed them to many persons who never dreamed of them—inv ariably, 
however, to writers of acknow ledged eminence. We know not why Colonel 
Blacker has chosen not to own himself the author of some papers which in the 
pages of our own Magazine have excited attention of which any man might feel 
proud. He is certainly influenced by none of those motives which frequently 
deter authors from the responsibility of their productions ; for it is the honourable 
characteristic of his writings that they are altogether free from personality— 
afi exemption doubly honourable in one who has all the powers of genuine 
humour and satire which belong to Colonel Blacker, the possession of which 
offers a temptation, always strong, and sometimes irresistible, to employ 
those powers in personal attack. 

The family of which Colonel Blacker is the present head, traces its origin to 
times of very remote antiquity. Blacar, a celebrated Danish chieftain (Ware 
and Chalmers assign him royal rank) was the ancestor of the subject of this 
sketch. This chieftain held very extensive possessions in the northern parts 
both of Ireland and England. The figure of this celebrated warrior, wearing 
the armour, and wielding the war axe peculiar to his nation and his age, is 
still emblazoned on the shield of the Blackers. For the last two centuries, the 
descendants of the warrior-chieftain have pursued, in the county of Armagh, 
the less exciting but more useful occupation of resident country gentlemen. 

The Very Reverend Stewart Blacker, for many years Dean ‘of Leighlin, the 
lineal descendant of the Danish chieftain, was father of Colonel Blacker. Born 
in the old manor-house of Carrickblacker, near Portadown, in the county of 
Armagh, William was educated at the college of Armagh, by the Reverend 
Dr. Carpendale, one of the most accomplished scholars of his day, under whose 
superintendence the seminary of Armagh acquired the designation of the 
Eton of Ireland. 

About the year 1796 or 1797, Colonel Blacker left Armagh, and entered the 
University of Dublin, where he enjoyed the reputation of that accomplished 
scholarship which has graced his maturer years. Before his entrance into 
College, an incident, however, occurred in his early life, which probably in- 
fluenced in some degree the whole course of his opinions, and which it is impos- 
sible to pass over, 

Our readers are familiar with the name, at least, of the Battle of the Diamond. 
Elsewhere in the pages of this Magazine has been collected all the authentic 
information that can be ascertained relative to that singular and extraordinary 
combat, in which it is now well known the bravery and determination of a few 
Protestants, preserved from the violence of an enraged and sanguinary multi- 
tude of rebels, their hearths and their homes. Of the handful of Protestants 
that guarded the pass of the Diamond from the attack of thousands of their 
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assailants, William Blacker, scarcely yet emerged from boyhood, was one. 
This sketch is not the place to trace the effects of the resolute stand then made 
by those few hardy loyalists. That conflict, however, gave its fatal check to the 
treason of the north. The attack upon the Diamond was the first result of the 
contemplated union between the hitherto conflicting parties of the republicans 
and the Roman Catholics. It is a singular fact, but one we believe perfectly 
capable of being proved, that Neilson, one of the leaders of the republican 
party, was stationed within a short distance of the scene of conflict, anxiously 
watching the result. 

On the field of the Diamond was formed the OranceE [nstrTUTION, in which 
the loyalists united for mutual protection and support. On that field Colonel 
Blacker became one of the original members of that noble though maligned 
brotherhood. Of the necessity which forced that combination on the Protestant 
loyalists of the north, of the value of their association in times of peril to the 
British throne, of the purity of the principles of Orangeism, their ill-requited 
services, and their misrepresented objects, we have spoken elsewhere. Enough 
for the purpose of this memoir to say, that Colonel Blacker never deserted the 
banner under which amid such circumstances he had been enrolled. Through 
evil report and good report, when Orangeism was encouraged and fostered by 
the government, and when it was discountenanced and oppressed, he remained 
steady to its constituted principles ; and as he had the honor of being one of the 
earliest members of the institution, he can boast of the melancholy pride of 
being among the last. 

On the I4th of April, 1836, the Orange Institution, after forty years’ exist- 
ence, during which it had consolidated, strengthened, and united the elements 
of Protestant loyalty in this country, was by the vote of the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland dissolved. The circumstances which led to that vote are now mat- 
ters of history ; its effects may not be felt for years to come. In the debate 
upon the question of dissolution, we have heard that Colonel Blacker took a 
conspicuous part. He was, we have been informed, the mover of a resolution 
that the society should still continue to exist with such alterations as the king’s 
message to the House of Commons might render necessary. A majority of 
the Grand Lodge determined on a contrary course, and the brotherhood, which 
had for forty years bound together the Protestants of Ireland, ceased to exist. 
The relative wisdom of the two courses cannot be decided upon until the time 
comes when perils such as those the Orange Institution warded off, shall try 
again the strength of the British throne. 

During Colonel Blacker’s undergraduate career an incident occurred which 
many of our readers we are sure will readily recollect. In the year 1798 it 
became necessary for the heads of the university to hold a special visitation to 
inquire into and punish the spread of the principles of the United Irishmen 
within the walls of the university itself. It was found that secret branches of 
that society had been formed within the college, and several expulsions resulted 
from the inquiry which was held. Among those whose conduct then became 
the subject of investigation, was one justly respected for his great talents, and 
beloved for his social virtues, but at the time of the rebellion more than sus- 
pected in his principles—Dr. Whitley Stokes, the present professor of natural his- 
tory, then a fellow of the college. Dr. Stokes was asked if he knew of any secret 
societies among the young men, or of any students connected with them. He 
replied, that he had heard of a Mr. Blacker, who was one of the leaders of a 
secret society called Orange inthe north. To the astonishment of the grave and 
learned conclave, our young student, who was present, thus individually alluded 
to, sprung from his seat, and mounting the railing which separated the visitors 
and fellows from the place allotted to the students, respectfully but boldly 
avowed his connection with that loyal society. The scene was a remarkable one. 
Many whose eyes these pages will meet were present at that celebrated visitation ; 
they will readily recall that scene, and the personages in the picture, many of them 
long since passed away—the excited but subdued energy of the young student, 
the genuine delight of Paddy Duigenan, the dignified but not displeased astonish- 
ment of Lord Clare, the evident annoyance of Dr. Stokes, and the tremendous 
peal of applause which burst from the assembled undergraduates, forgetful of 
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the restraints of academic discipline, and even of the awful presence of the 
chancellor and visitors, shaking the vast hall, and for some minutes disturbing 
the gravity and suspending the proceedings of the grave and reverend 
conclave. 

Soon after taking his degree, Colonel Blacker obtained a commission in the 
60th regiment, then serving in the West Indies. His health was unequal to the 
trying ordeal of one of the most unhealthy of the tropical islands, and parental 
fondness and authority forced him reluctantly to relinquish his military pre- 
dilections. He soon afterwards accepted a company in the regiment of his 
native county, one at, all times distinguished for its appearance, discipline, and 
efficiency. In 1806 he was promoted to its majority, and in 1812 rose to his 
present rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In 1816 the militia regiments were disembodied, and in the latter end of that 
year Colonel Blacker was appointed by his uncle, the late Sir George Hill, to 
the important office of assistant vice-treasurer of Ireland. As a public officer 
he gave universal satisfaction by his punctuality in business and his courtesy of 
demeanour. During his official residence in Dublin he was an active and 
zealous promoter of all the various societies for the promotion of Christian 
knowledge and scriptural education. 

In the spring of 1822, government received information of an intended 
meeting of ribbon delegates in Armagh. Colonel Blacker was specially 
entrusted with the duty of surprising and apprehending the conspirators. Pro- 
ceeding to Armagh with the aid of some of the staff of his regiment, and some 
of his own corps of yeomanry, he surprised about twenty delegates from various 
parts of Ulster, with all their papers. For his management of this affair he 
received the thanks of the Marquess Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. In the same year he was presented with a splendid piece of plate by 
the first brigade of Armagh yeomanry, a fine body of men, who had arrived 
under his training at a state of discipline little inferior to regular troops. 

It was in consequence of the arrests made by Colonel Blacker at Armagh, 
and the transactions connected with this discovery, that the celebrated trial of 
Keenan took place at the Commission Court in the city of Dublin. Keenan 
was indicted for administering an unlawful oath. In his address to the jury, 
the Attorney General, the present Lord Plunkett, stated that an association 
existed, widely spread through Ireland—exclusively Roman Catholic—bound 
by oath to extirpate Protestantism, while the machinery by which it was sought 
to effectuate such purposes was one of a very complicated contrivance, and “ far 
beyond the capacity and ability of the persons who appeared to be engaged in 
it.” Of administering such an “oath Keenan was convicted. Strange that these 
warnings, thus clear and distinct, should be disregarded; and now, nearly 
twenty years after this statement of Mr. Plunkett, the depths of the mysterious 
confederation are still unfathomed. 

In 1829, the death of his father brought him into the possession of his 
ancestral estates, and a short time after Colonel Blacker resigned office, and 
retired to his paternal mansion, where he has since continued to discharge the 
duties of a resident gentleman. A universal favourite in his own rank, he 
is beloved by a tenantry distinguished even in Ulster for their respectability 
and comfort. Exemplary in every relation of life, enlivening every circle by his 
humour, and instructing by his information, universally respected for his 
integrity, beloved for his kindness, and looked up to for his talents, he 
spends a happy life in the retirement of his countr y-seat, among the friends and 
neighbours who surround him; while the superiority of his tastes and his 
information enables him to refine and elevate his retirement by the pursuits of 
literature and science, to which a richly stored library, too rare an appendage 
in the house of an Irish country gentleman, assists him still to devote his 
leisure hours. 

By his Roman Catholic neighbours he is equally beloved as by his Protestant. 
Decided as he is in his attachment to Protestantism, he is liberal to all who differ 
from him. An answer of his is on record before a committee of the House 
of Commons in 1835, which fairly speaks the sentiments of the man, although 
we honestly confess it is one of which we do not altogether approve—the less 
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perhaps, because it earned the marked approbation of some of the Roman 
Catholic leaders on the Committee. When pressed as to the alleged intolerance 
of the Orange Institution, Colonel Blacker replied, — “ All my reading and all 
my thinking tends to show me I have too little religion of my own to sit in judg- 
ment on the path my neighbours may choose to eternal life.” 

We are sure no man would be more ready than Colonel Blacker himself to 
acknowledge that it is in no man’s power to choose a path to eternal life, and 
that in this respect he would modify the language of this characteristic answer. 
With the spirit of forbearance which it so happily expresses, few, we trust, will 
be inclined to find fault. 

Here we wish we could close our sketch, and that we could write the 
memoir of such a man without being compelled to record, that he has been in- 
sulted in that which we scarcely wish to call the evening of his life, by the 
eountry which he adorns and the government he had so long and so faithfully 
served. The reasons for the dismissal of Colonel Blacker from the commis- 
sion of the peace in 1833, by the government of the day, after having for so 
many years faithfully and impartially discharged the duties of a magistrate, has 
never been given to the public. It has been hinted indeed that some of the connois- 
seurs of political colours were dissatisfied with some obnoxious hues which ap- 
peared in his lady's dress, aconjecture which, however improbable, we might rather 
say incredible before, derives now some countenance from the ascertained fact, 
that a judicial discretion is claimed in regulating the livery of the sheriffs of 
counties. A more probable, we believe indeed, a much better grounded con- 
jecture is, that it originated in personal dislike. We have, unhappily, too many 
instances, that few have the wisdom to act on the principle of the ancient 
monarch, who when pressed after his accession to the throne to revenge an 
injury offered to him before, declared it beneath the dignity of a king to revenge 
the quarrels of a private individual. An old grudge, or a long-cherished ani- 
mosity has often influenced movements which apparently might be traced to 
motives of a higher character ; and even in exalted stations the meanness of re- 
venge has dictated acts which prove that in exaltation of rank there may be no 
corresponding elevation of sentiment or feeling. Revenge is perhaps the last 
meanness that clings to the human heart. 

Be this as it may, in Colonel Blacker’s person the first attack was made upon 
the independence of the magistracy of Ireland. How that attack has been 
followed up we need not say. As regards the individual, the malice of his 
enemies was harmless. His removal from the commission but drew forth 
expressions of confidence and regard which were always felt for the individual, 
but expressed towards the victim of injustice. An address was presented to 
Colonel Blacker on this occasion by the corporation of Dublin; his reply was 
a very admirable document. Not content with this, the same body claimed 
their privilege of addressing the throne upon the removal of Colonel Blacker. 
Well would it have been for Irelandif by all grades and classes every attack upon 
Protestant rights had been resented with equal energy. Well if the gentry of 
Ireland had manifested equal zeal in resisting the aggressions upon their own 
order. But it is the misfortune of our country and our age that tameness in 
surrendering rights is now regarded as prudence by the selfish philosophy of a 
manless generation. The indignant sense of wrong that once guarded the 
liberties of all classes is gone, and the generous chivalry which once nerved the 
hearts of men to resent and resist the invasions of privilege by power has passed 
away with the feelings and the fashions of elder and better times. 

Colonel Blacker has had many offers of a seat in parliament, which his 
attachment to home and his aversion to the fatigues and confinement of a par- 
liamentary life have induced him to decline. We confess we regret, although 
we cannot disapprove his choice. His eloquence and habits of business fitted 
him for success in parliamentary life, and we might have hoped that in him we 
would have found a stern advocate of unyielding principle even in these days of 
expediency and compromise. He does not often appear in public. Occasionally, 
however, the cause of Protestantism brings him to the platform of a publie 
meeting, where his speeches are invariably distinguished by chasteness yet bri]- 
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liancy of diction, a classical taste, and a genuine wit that is at once humorous 
and refined. 

From the newspapers of the day, we take extracts from two speeches de- 
livered by Colonel Blacker, which will, perhaps, be a fair specimen of his style 
as a public speaker, observing that his delivery is admirable, his appearance 
most gentlemanlike, and that his whole manner adds incalculably to the humour 
of what he says. 

At one of the Longford elections, a Mrs. Prunty had, in persuading her hus- 
band to vote for the radical candidate in opposition to his landlord, called after 
her good man as he left his house to attend the hustings, the remarkable expres- 
sion, “ Remember your soul and liberty ;” such at least was the story of the 
Repeal Association, in which Mr. O’Connell moved that a pillion be presented 
by the association to Mrs. Prunty. A few days after, Colonel Blacker, at a meet- 
ing at the Mansion House, in January, 1837, thus alluded to this trans- 
action :— 


‘Your gallantry will dispose you to bear with me a few minutes longer, when 
I tell you there’s a lady in the case.—(Hear, hear, and cheers.) I know not whe- 
ther your lordship has the honour of her acquaintance, but you must have heard 
of Mrs. Prunty, a lady of such redoubted pluck, and, to carry on the pugilistic 
metaphor, of such prodigious bottom, that the National Convention have decreed 
her a pillion for it.—(Great and continued laughter.) When I first heard of this 
worthy dame, I considered her some virago of agitation, some ‘ Penthesilla 
Furens,’ who was to ride her newly-gotten charger rough-shod over every thing 
that was Protestant. But what is the fact ?—to speak in seriousness, my lord, were 
I to choose a fitting motto for Luther or Calvin—were the genius of the Reforma- 
tion walking the island, and seeking an inscription for her banner—I would inscribe 
on it in letters of gold, or of fire, the words of Mrs. Prunty, ‘ Remember your 
soul and liberty.’—(Hear, hear, and loud cheering.) Were a Romanist who had 
= weary of penance and priestcraft, and had been ordered to burn or bury the 

ook of Truth, to resort to me for advice—were that man, whose case has just 
been so affectingly described by Mr. Woodward, to ask me, in his agonizing 
dilemma, whether he should obey the tyrant who commanded him to surrender 
what God had joined, I could give no better reply than the words of Mrs. Prunty, 
‘Remember your soul and liberty..—(Cheers.) Oh, my Lord, what a world of 
meaning is concentrated in those few words. They contain the pith and marrow 
of all that could be said and written on the great topic of the Reformation ; and is 
it nothing that these words are ordered by the Association to be engraven on the 
hearts and recollections of those with whom they have to do? I cannot, my lord, 
but think there is a power at work to turn their devices to their own discomfiture. 
—(Cheers.) There is a little book, published some years ago by a pious and 
elegant writer, which should be in the hands of every well-wisher to the Church ; 
it is entitled the Velvet Cushion. Now, my lord, I will from henceforth place next 
to the Vicar of Harrow’s Velvet Cushion, Mrs. Prunty’s pillion; long may she 
bump it through the land, proclaiming to her enslaved and benighted countrymen, 
‘Remember your sow! and liberty.’”—(Immense cheering, which lasted some 
time. ) 


The other extract is from a speech very recently delivered at a conservative 
dinner at Cheltenham, where the Colonel had been compelled to go for the 
benefit of his health. His name had been associated with the Protestants of 
Ireland :— 


Colonel Blacker, in rising to return thanks, said—‘‘ Mr. President aud brother 
Conservatives, this is the third time you have drawn upon yourselves the infliction 
of - | thanks. I have read somewhere of a certain vain Italian who, seated be- 
neath the image of a popular saint, took to himself all the genuflexions and salutes 
bestowed upon the effigy over his head. Now, I am not so fond of Italian matters 
in general as to follow his example by attributing your kindness to any but the real 
object of it, and would, therefore, tender you my acknowledgments on behalf of the 
cause, and the sufferers of that cause, with whom you have associated my humble 
name. But the field, or rather the garner, of gratitude has been already so in- 
dustriously gleaned as not to leave to a late-comer a single flower to weave a 
chaplet withal. Allow me, then, instead of attempting any new variations upon 
the old theme of ‘I thank you,’ to put you on your guard, and warn you of a 
danger which I foresee is impending over your heads. You little dream of the 
hornets’ nest you are in a fair way of bringing about your ears: let me tell you 
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you are doing your best to draw upon you the wrath and indignation of a body of 
no less importance than the medical men of Cheltenham. I see you stare, but I 
will solve the enigma. Time was when a poor Irish Protestant visited Chelten- 
ham, bending beneath the weight of bile, chiefly engendered by the disheartening 
prospects of his caste and creed at home; he first called upon the doctor, who duly 
recommended him to the tender mercies of the surgeon, or the gracious dispensa- 
tions of the apothecary, who on their part sent him to waste away ‘the winter of 
his discontent’ at one or other of your springs, among whose hands the poor Pat- 
lander was salted, or sulphured, or steeled into something like convalescence. But 
mark the difference of things now ; he finds himself bidden to the banquet of men 
nobly associating in defence of a cause which his sickened spirit has so long deemed 
forlorn ; he hears it recognised with fostering acclaim; the sunshine of hope gilds 
his darkened heart ; and he cries out with Shakspeare, ‘throw physic to the dogs, 
I'll none of it.’ Small wonder, then, if the medical fraternity should take alarm, 
and deem their craft in danger. I tell you they will be down upon you; you will 
have to stand a charge from the dancers, men accustomed to bleed for their country 
next to those bombadiers the apothecaries. In short, you may be prepared for a 
general onset, mortars, cannon, and all.” * 


To the public we have nothing to add to this sketch of an “ Irish gentle- 
man,” (sixty years do not warrant the prefix,) “all of the olden time.” To 
himself, when these pages meet his eye, we have a few words of precept. That 
he will perhaps be displeased with the freedom with which we have spoken even 
of his virtues, we do not doubt, and, if truth must be told, we do not care. 
But we do doubt whether he will attend to our injunction, and we care much that 
he should. History has latterly been written in the memoirs and reminiscences 
of individuals. We know of no one whose reminiscences would present so full 
or so interesting a picture of the events of the last fifty years as those of the 
gentleman whose life we have sketched—we know of none more capable of 
describing what he has seen. By his allegiance to the literature and the pro- 
testantism of his country—and in the name of both we have some right to com- 
mand—we do command and enjoin on him the performance of our high 
behest—and nothing doubting his dutiful and loyal obedience, we wish from our 
heart, and in no language of hollow compliment, that he may long be spared 
to see many editions of his reminiscences, and to give to his country a pattern 
of a consistent politician, a benevolent landlord, a well-educated gentleman, and 
a sincere and practical Christian. 





* Dr. Cannon is the leading physician in Cheltenham. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DEAN GRAVEs.* 


Tue name of Dean Graves has long 
since taken its elevated station amongst 
the divines of highest note in our 
church. 

As an author, he is chiefly known 
by his instructive and able work on 
the Pentateuch, which is even more 
fully appreciated in the English Uni- 
versities than amongst ourselves. Al- 
though he had previously distinguished 
himself by his “ Essay on the Charac- 
ter of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
designed to show they were not enthu- 
siasts,” (a highly judicious and persua- 
sive work); and though he has also 
enriched our theology with other valu- 
able contributions; yet his reputation 
as a divine chiefly rests on his more 
elaborate and original performance 
which so successfully establishes the 
“authenticity of the ieor last books of 
the Pentateuch,” and consequently, the 
divine origin of the Mosaic institu- 
tion. 

As a preacher, his name was pre- 
eminently conspicuous in the Univer- 
sity and city pulpits, for many years ; 
and some of his moving appeals and 
instructive lessons are still fresh in the 
remembrance of many hearers, and 
are often referred to as amongst the 
most effective efforts of pulpit 
oratory. 

As a college tutor, and professor of 
divinity, his name is enrolled amongst 
the highest. To him, chiefly, are our 
university and the Irish branch of our 
church indebted for the great impulse 
given, of late years, to theological 
study. 

It should not be forgotten that from 
his zealous and judicious exertions 
originated the system of weekly cate- 
chetical lectures and examinations for 
the undergraduates ; and the divini- 
ty prelections, and course of lec- 
tures, and yearly examinations (with 
their annexed prizes) for the more ad- 
vanced students. 


In these plans for religious instruc- 
tion, and the promotion of theological 
learning, he was warmly seconded by 
some of his distinguished cotempora- 
ries; but, it is admitted that he was 
the mainspring and chief director of 
that improved system of divinity study, 
the good effects of which are now ob- 
servable in the superior attainments 
and effective ministrations of the paro- 
chial clergy of Ireland. In the more 
retired walk of private life, his name 
is had in remembrance by a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances who 
venerated and esteemed him. 

In the complete edition of his works 
now published, some account of the life 
and habits of the man was therefore 
expected by those who were instructed 
by the author; and those who knew 
and revered him, naturally wished to 
be furnished with some history of his 
life, some record of the private habits 
of thought and occupation, and of the 
early and gradual formation of a mind, 
the rare powers and ample stores of 
which were so uniformly and success- 
fully dedicated to the vindication, ex- 
position, and enforcement of divine 
truth. 

The duty has been undertaken by 
his son, Sul santenel in a manner cre- 
ditable to his hereditary talents and 
piety. It will not be read with the 
less interest, should it appear to any 
that the fervour of filial affection may 
have led him to dilate. much on his 
family history, or dwell with natural 
reverence and fondness on the memory 
of a parent so justly beloved by every 
member of the domestic circle. 

On the whole, every candid reader 
will admit that the biographer has 
performed his delicate task with judg- 
ment as well as feeling ; and that the 
narrative and occasional observations 
are enlivened by a style which often 
rises into a strain of no ordinary 
eloquence. 


* The whole Works of Richard Graves, D.D. late Dean of Ardagh, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin, now first collected, with a Me- 
moir of his Life and Writings, by his son, Richard Hastings Graves, D.D., Rector 


of Brigown, Diocese of Cloyne, 4 vols, 8yo, 


Dublin, 1840. 
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The author was not enough en- 
gaged in the busy scenes of the world, 
nor were the incidents of his life 
marked by such striking vicissitudes, 
as to excite any of that dramatic 
interest with which we read of the ex- 
ploits of the hero, or the struggles of 
the statesman. The lives of mar- 
tyrs, saints, or missionaries do indeed 
occasionally furnish matter of stirring 
interest. In troublous times, the 
peaceful minister of religion sometimes 
mingles in scenes which draw out ex- 
traordinary traits of character, and 
diversify his life with the spirit of 
romance. Such was Baxter, who in 
the midst of political and ecclesiastical 
revolutions, issued from his closet to 
the camp, who often exchanged the 
deep devotions of the study, for the 
turmoil and contention of polemics 
and politics,—now plunged in meta- 
physical subtleties — now battling 
against kings and bishops—now en- 
gaged in the humble and laborious 
duties of a parish minister, and now 
consigned to the gloom of a prison. 

Such lives afford outlines so bold 
that it requires comparatively little 
skill to pourtray them with effect. A 
bare etching will catch attention. 

To bring out into relief the tame inci- 
dents of a student's life—to mark the 
more delicate movements of his mind— 
and totrace the gradual formation of his 
moral and mental character, requires 
no ordinary skill, and when well 
managed, seldom fails to interest and 
instruct. We know not whether the 
fine tact of the biographer is more con- 
spicuous in recording the daring deeds 
of our naval hero, or in sketching 
the poet and student in his solitary 
musings, — whether the life of Nelson 
and Kirke White do not equal honour 
to the pen of Southey. 

The author of the memoir beauti- 
fully remarks, “ That the first end of 
biography is to exhibit the various 
phases of the human mind; and that 
these are not the less interesting and 
instructive, because the object con- 
templated may happen to move ina 
minor orbit, or to enlighten an hum- 
ble sphere.” Besides (he adds), 
sag though we are only tracing the ef- 
fects of ordinary occurrences, yet 
these were as much calculated to call 
forth his feelings and test his prin- 
ciples, as are public events to elicit 


and exhibit the characters of public 
men.” 

The subject of the memoir be- 
fore us was the youngest son of a 
most respectable beneficed clergyman 
of the established church, and was 
born in the year 1763, in the retired 
village of Kilfinnan, near Kilmallock. 
His education was chietly conducted 
by his eldest brother (Thomas) after- 
wards Dean of Connor,—a man of 
talent and temper congenial with his 
own. 

Thus, early in life, under the eye of 
a father and a brother, both ministers 
of the Gospel, was laid (to use the 
words of the editor) “the ground- 
work of that correct estimate of, and 
high regard for the ministerial cha- 
racter which showed themselves 4s 
soon as circumstances permitted him 
to take holy orders, and which be- 
came the mainspring of his exertions 
throughout life.” 

He entered on his academic career 
full of energy and hope; and as he 
himselfsaid, on parting with his friends, 
“I start from the post for a fellow- 
ship.” His course through college 
was marked by uniform success in 
every branch of study. He bore off 
the highest honours in science and 
classics — obtained a scholarship on 
distinguished answering, and even 
while engaged in the arduous prepa- 
ration for a fellowship, he entered the 
lists with the most distinguished of 
his cotemporaries in the Historical 
Society, and obtained medals in Ora- 
tory, Composition, and History; ac- 
complishments so successfully culti- 

vated in that once illustrious palestra 
which gave nerve and discipline to 
the youthful genius of a Plunket, a 
Bushe, and a Magee, and many of the 
present ornaments of our senate, our 
pulpit, and our bar. 

At the age of twenty-two, his ta- 
lents and industry were crownéd with 
a fellowship. He then immediately 
“turned. his attention to that sacred 
profession to which all his tastes and 
principles inclined him. He entered 
into holy orders the following year ; 
and soon afterwards was married toa 
daughter of the Rev. James Drought, 
D. D., a senior fellow, his predeces- 
sor in the divinity chair. 

The editor here (for the first time) 
introduces some of the. author's pri. 
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vate meditations in prospect of his 
entrance on the ministry, and of the 
happy union which so materially con- 
tributed to his domestic enjoyment to 
the close of his useful life. We are 
tempted to quote this extract at full 
length as indicative of the unaffected 
and fervent piety which so early 
marked his character. 


**T will now, oh my God, prostrate 
myself before thee, resolving to exa- 
mine with care and impartiality the 
present state of my own heart and 
temper towards thee, and the world; 
endeavouring to discover what tempta- 
tions Lam most constantly beset with, 
and what precautions it is most neces- 
sary to adopt; the extent of those 
duties to which my station binds me, 
and how I may best fulfil them. Assist 
me, blessed Lord, in my endeavours. 
Inspire me with an humble and peni- 
tent spirit, a discerning mind, and a 
virtuous zeal; that I may discover, 
acknowledge, and bewail my weaknesses 
and crimes; distinguish my duty 
clearly, and adhere to it. 

a Let me then first return thee 
thanks for the blessings I enjoy; exa- 
mine how I have improved them; and 
consider the duties incumbent on me 
from the various relations of fellow of 
the college, candidate for holy orders, 
son, brother, and master. ; 

“I thank thee, oh my God, for 
creating me a being capable of knowing, 
loving, and obeying thee, and of advanc- 
ing in virtue, and knowledge, and per- 
fection. Oh teach me, that to do this is 
the true end of my existence, and the true 
use of it. Let me remember with un- 
feigned gratitude, all the dispensations 
of thy providence to mankind, in cre- 
ating, preserving, and _ instructin 
them; but above all, the great a 
awful spectacle of mercy, this day com- 
memorates. Oh blessed Saviour, teach 
me to remember thy sufferings with 
sympathy and gratitude; with a deep 
sense of the odious nature of that guilt, 
thou didst die to expiate; the value of 
the price thou didst pay for our re- 
demption ; the happiness I shall enjoy, 
if I fulfil the gracious terms of aie 
tion thou hast offered me; and the 
dreadful guilt I shall incur, if I despise 
and renounce them. 

*“‘ Teach me to imitate, with anxious 
and persevering zeal, thy humility, thy 
benevolence, thy unwearied efforts in 
diffusing the knowledge of thy Father’s 
will by thy doctrines and thy practice ; 
the purity of thy life, the simplicity of 
thy piety, and thy composed, cheerful 
submission to all the will of thy 
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Father. May I be a vigilant and 
faithful shepherd of thy flock; amidst 
all the changes of this life, endeavour 
to obey thy will; at its close meet my 
fate with humble resignation; and 
finally, when called to my awful ac- 
count, find a friend and intercessor in 
my Judge; and be a partaker in the 
benefits of thy death, and the glories of 
thy resurrection. 

‘Oh my God, who hast planted in 
this land thy true religion, oh preserve 
and cherish it here. Guard it against 
infidelity, and vice, and avarice, the 
assaults of its enemies, the indifference 
or weakness of its defenders, and the 
dangers that may impend over it from 
the divisions and violence, that avarici- 
ous, turbulent, or mistaken men have 
lately raised. May this shock esta- 
blish, not shake it, by rousing the 
ministers of thy word to union, acti- 
vity, and zeal in the discharge of their 
duty, by endeavouring to diffuse around 
the knowledge of thy will by their 
doctrines, to confirm their sincerity by 
the holiness of their lives, and to cul- 
tivate peace, meekness, and charity. 
And may it awake in all Christians 
attention to religious concerns ; and 
teach them to watch over thy holy 
church, to conform their lives to its 
precepts, and to cultivate union, and 
promote mutual forbearance and love. 
Grant to our king and governors, wis- 
dom, and power, and goodness, to 
guard virtue, and purity, and to all 
their subjects, freedom, and peace, and 
godliness. 

“For thy peculiar blessings to my- 
self, oh my God, receive my peculiar 
and fervent thanks; for my parents, my 
family, my friends; for my education, 
my health, my understanding ; for the 
success with which thou hast prospered 
my endeavours ; and for the prospect 
now before me, of having all thy 
mercies crowned with the addition of 
domestic happiness, by an union with 
an amiable and virtuous woman. * 
” a > a May we continue 
to increase in mutual affection for each 
other; may we be united in a close and 
harmonious union ; may we assist each 
other in the discharge of every duty, 
in bearing every affliction, and improv- 
ing every blessing thy providence may 
pour upon us; may we live long together, 
and whichever shall first be called, 
leave the other—with humble, cheerful 
resignation—for a short while, till we 
meet again, never to part more. 

*“* These, and all other blessings, I 
thank thee for. Oh, may I show my 
gratitude, by improving them as I 
ought ; by employing my time, my mo- 
ney, my talents in thy service; by 
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living as becomes thy true and faithful 
servant here, that so I may enjoy eter- 
nal happiness hereafter. Amen, bles- 
sed Lord, Amen.” 


For this and similar extracts from 
the author’s private devotions (some 
of which were accidentally found 
among his papers), we are much in- 
debted to the pious affection of his 
son. They form, perhaps, the most 
interesting materials of the memoir. 
It is interesting to observe how simi- 
lar in feeling, thought, and expression 
are these secret outpourings of the 
heart to the glowing eloquence and 
affectionate piety of his sermons. It 
was the prayer of the closet which 
animated the appeal from the pulpit. 
His public discourses were plainly the 
spontaneous effusions of habitual de- 
votion. They took their tinge and 
lustre from the fervid aspirations of 
the heart; and as the fine-coloured 
imagery in porcelain is brought out 
and fixed in the gentle heat of the 
furnace, so the tints of genius which 
adorn his sermons seem, as it were, 
burnt into them in the warm con- 
ceptions of a devout spirit. In a com- 
munication from a friend it is stated, 
“that he heard two distinguished 
Fellows of College bear testimony to 
his merits as a preacher in very cha- 
racteristic terms. The one said ‘he 
was the only college preacher he 
knew who put heart into his ser- 
mons.’ The other, ‘that he was 
the only one in his memory who gave 
unction to academic preaching.’ 

The same friend thus conveys his 
own estimate of his sermons.” 


** All his sermons are characterised 
by the same fervid and flowing elo- 
quence. There is a constant—equable 
glow of feeling, which never amounts 
to heat or rapture—which always leaves 
room for the full exercise of his intel- 
lect. The warmth the exuberance of 
expression never hurries him into vague 
declamation: nor does the control of 
reason clash with the play of feeling, 
or clog the current of an animated 
eloquence, which seems to flow directly 
from the heart. His style may be 
sometimes overcharged: but, on the 
whole, there is as much transparency in 
his flowing tide, as in the still waters of 
most writers; and he carries on his 
readers so pleasantly, that criticism 
can seldom stop to cavil. 

‘One striking characteristic of his 
sermons, particularly those on the Ser- 
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mon on the Mount, and on the Trinity, 
I have often observed. I mean the 
happy manner in which he presents the 
results, without the process of careful 
and learned investigation. The com- 
poser has evidently weighed his subject 
well, and is acquainted with all the 
difficulties and varieties of critical in- 
terpretation; but he does not weary 
his hearer with technical distinctions or 
pedantic displays of critical knowledge, 
but arrives at substantial principles, 
and gives out solid conclusions ; insi- 
nuating sound information and good 
common sense in a moving strain of 
hortatory address. 

“I know a lady, now the wife of a 
clergyman, who told a friend of mine, 
how powerfully her mind was affected 
by a discourse of his on the observance 
of the Sabbath. It was at a time 
when public promenades were held in 
Rutland Garden on every Sunday ; and 
a very general disregard of the solem- 
nities of the day prevailed among the 
higher orders. She had intended, as 
before, to loiter away the hours after 
service amongst the fashionable loun- 
gers of the garden; but so persuasive 
and so powerful were the expostula- 
tions and the arguments of the preacher, 
that she retired from the church to her 
chamber, and spent the rest of the day 
in tears of repentance.” 

We have not room for extracts 
from the volume of sermons (which 
contains many of great interest not 
before published.) We are referred 
to the beginning of the first sermon, 
in which the anecdote of Saladin is 
introduced in a highly oratorical man- 
ner; and to pages 137, 149, and 167, 
—to the Sermon on National Provi- 
dences, and that “for the Sick and 
Indigent,”— and the Sermon for the 
Jews’ Society, all of which contain as 
solemn and awakening pieces of pul- 
pit eloquence as can any where be 
found. These his public exhortations 
were followed up by the regular pri- 
vate inculcation of divine truth on the 
minds of his numerous classes of 
pupils. “ He proved his desire to be- 
nefit those whom Providence placed in 
his way by pursuing the plan (too 
little attended to at that time), of 
devoting one day in the week to their 
religious instruction.” 

In the year 1801 he was voted by 
the Chapter of Christ-Church into_a 
prebendal stall, to which was attached 
the small parish of St. Michael's. 
This, as the editor states, “ afforded 
him an opportunity, which he had 
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long desired, of exercising the paro- 
chial functions of his sacred office. 


** Notwithstanding, therefore, his 
many duties as a Senior Fellow, his 
frequent engagements as a sen 
preacher, and the extensive literary 
researches which his preparations then 
in progress for the Lectures on the 
Pentateuch must have demanded, he 
— himself diligently (though he 

so kept a curate whose salary ab- 
sorbed the greater part of the income) 
to his duties as a parish minister; not 
confining himself to those of the Lord’s 
day, but visiting from house to house ; 
and devoting one day in the week to 
the instruction of the young in the 
Scriptures. In this department, which, 
generally speaking, is so little fancied, 
and so indifferently fulfilled by persons 
of studious habits and literary attain- 
ments, he was nevertheless eminently 
successful. Hisnatural humility prevent- 
ed him from regarding the employment 
of his valuable time and talents on the 
child of his humblest parishioner, as a 
sacrifice or condescension; while the 
unaffected simplicity and paternal be- 
nignity of his manner, endeared him to 
the young (for children are quick in 
discerning those who are anxious for 
their welfare,) and won from them an 
affectionate attention to his instruc- 
tions. The consequence was, that the 
children talked of him to their com- 
panions, and invited them to accom- 
pany them; so that he was soon at- 
tended, not only by the young of his 
own flock, (whom he sought out him- 
self,) but by many from the neighbour- 
ing, and by some from remote districts. 
And as ihe never refused any who 
came to seek the word of life, his 
classes soon became so large, that he 
was hardly able to manage them; and 
was sometimes obliged to give up two 
days in the week for the purpose, one 
for each sex. Thus, while he was ad- 
mired in the religious world for his 
eloquence and fidelity as a preacher, 
and by theologians as a scholar and 
divine, he had also in a remote and ob- 
scure part of the city, and unknown 
almost to his own family, a little world 
ef his own, and a little sphere of fame, 
more attractive than any other to his 
Christian and guileless ambition, And 
to the writer, who at a later period, 
and by chance, a to become ac- 
quainted with, and to question him 
about this previously unknown occu- 
pation, he confessed, that he enjoyed 
more satisfaction while thus engaged, 
than in almost any other pursuit ; and 
obtained more numerous aud gratifying 
results from his labours, 
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“It has, indeed, not unfrequently 
happened, that in after years, persons 
of the humbler ranks, grown up, 
settled, and prospering in life, have 
come to thank him for the instructions 
they had long before received from him, 
and to which they attributed their 
success, temporal as well as spiritual ; 
so that even his humble spirit was able 
to thank his God, and say, ‘ here thy 
blessing has seemed to attend and give 
success to my feeblest efforts far above 
what they were naturally fitted to 
obtain.’ ” 


In the year 1809 he was appointed 
by government to the small parish of 
Raheny, at a short distance from Dub- 
lin; and, in 1813, to the deanery of 
Ardagh, which rendered it necessary 
for him to resign his more lucrative 
Fellowship. As part of the arrange- 
ment, he was then appointed by the 
college to the honourable post of 
Professor of Divinity. 

We would direct the reader's at- 
tention to his feelings on this impor- 
tant occasion. 


‘** The close of this, my fiftieth year, 
has been marked by new mercies and 
favours from God; by the recovery of 
my best beloved wife from a severe 
bilious fever, which menaced her life ; 
by the recovery of my dear Hercules 
from an illness, which greatly alarmed 
me. Add to these, my totally unex- 
pected and unsolicited promotion to 
the deanery of Ardagh, and the prompt 
and liberal consent of the College, 
to make me Professor of Divinity. 

. * 7 * 7 


For this, I give up my expectation of 
College preferments. But what cer- 
tainly operated at the very first mo- 
ment the offer was made on my own 
mind, I shall gain freedom from all 
interruptions of college business, and 
the power of devoting my entire time 
to the study of divinity, and to efforts 
to make myself useful, by giving the 
young clergy of the University a right 
direction in their studies and conduct. 
But if I am not more diligent, and 
careful, and sincere; if I do not, for- 
saking all other business, devote my- 
self effectively to this, how serious will 
be my responsibility to the University, 
who have placed such confidence in me, 
and above all to God, who, as it were, 
directly called me to this post, without 
any expectation of my own, and who, 
by a variety of minute circumstances, 
decided my wavering determination. 
Qh, my God, give me thy assisting 
grace, that I may not have to lament 
my inefficient discharge of the duties 
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imposed onmé. Inthese * * * 


I will first endeavour to give the young 
clergy a sense of the importance of the 
astoral office, and of the nature of 
its duties ; illustrating this by striking 
examples—of the present encourage- 
ment to exert ourselves from the pre- 
sent circumstances of the world —of 
the difficulties which in this country 
impede it, and the means of overcom- 
ing them—of our duty towards the 
various classes of dissenters, &c. &e. 

** At the same time, I must be care- 
ful, lest by a sudden change of my 
mode of life, from active to sedentary, 
I do not injure my health. 

** And now, oh my God, who for fifty 
years hast blessed me with prosperity, 
and now appearest to open to me new 
prospects of comfort, of exertion, and 
of usefulness, assist my heart to be 
grateful, as I ought, for these thy mer- 
cies. Oh confirm me in my earnest 
wishes to be useful to thy holy religion. 
Permit not worldly and ambitious 
views to mix with, and contaminate my 
efforts. Make my heart, oh God, right 
with thee. Oh forgive my past cold- 
ness, inactivity, omissions; teach me 
to walk humbly before thee. Oh con- 
tinue to me the blessings thou hast 
hitherto vouchsafed to me, in my wife 
and children, my circumstances, and 
my health. Give me thf grace, to use 
all these blessings as I ought; and 
grant, that amidst all the changes of 
this world, I may be resigned to thy 
will, and anxious to fulfil it; and that 
through the merits and mediation of 
my Redeemer, I and mine may meet in 
eternal life. Amen.” 


Up to this period (as he often de- 
voutly acknowledges) he had been in 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of every 
blessing which could gladden the do- 
mestic hearth; but now his faith 
and patience were to be exercised by 
a series of family bereavements which 
are detailed in the memoir with af- 
fecting eloquence. How he submit- 
ted “to the rod,” will appear in the 
extracts from his diary, in his own 
pathetic language. 

We may be permitted briefly to 
notice one deeply afflictive incident — 
the early death of one whose name 
is still cherished in the affectionate 
remembrance of many who contribute 
to, or read the University Maga- 
zine. 

The name of Hercules Henry 
Graves will awaken in them remi- 
niscences of days ong ast, when, 
pre-eminent among the high and hope- 





ful, he started brilliantly “on his 
pathway of fame.” They will read with 
interest, and (it is hoped), with profit, a 
brother’s account of the Christian re- 
signation with which he bade adieu to 
worldly distinctions, and on the first 
stroke of chastisement, turned to his 
Father and his God, and graduall 
gave up his heart to heaven. Indeed, 
these details may be perused with 
deep emotion and advantage by every 
reader. 

Dr. Graves desires to associate the 
memory of his brother with that of 
Charles Wolfe with whom he was 
united in the bonds of affectionate 
friendship; and quotes a passage from 
the memoir of the latter, in which 
this mutual friendship is dwelt on, 
and the character of his brother 
briefly sketched. 

But, as this is already before the 
public, we prefer giving his own por- 
trait, which even a brother's partia- 
lity does not overdraw. 


** The education of this son had been 
conducted chiefly at home; partly, be- 
cause he was rather delicate, but prin- 
cipally, because his quickness in learn- 
ing and cheerful application made his 
instruction easy; while his prompt 
compliance with all injunctions, ren- 
dered the exercise of parental authority 
not a task but a daenta: All his 
teachers spoke of his understanding in 
language calculated to excite high ex- 
pectations in the minds of his parents ; 
and these were confirmed by his uni- 
form success in his undergaduate 
course, and by the high station assign- 
ed to him at once, and as it were by 
general consent, in the Debating So- 
ciety of the University. His tastes and 
success equally directed his attention 
to the profession of the law, and in this, 
not only his family and immediate 
friends, but his contemporaries, anti- 
cipated that he would attain a no 
ordinary eminence. 

*‘ Nor could such anticipations be 
regarded as unreasonable, when his 
various and peculiar qualifications were 
considered. His logical acuteness and 
retentive memory enabled him to ac- 
quire stores of information, at once 
accurate and abundant; his style of 
composition was remarkable for com- 
bining clearness and precision with 
condensation and vigour; these were 
set off by a striking countenance, an 
imposing figure, and a finely modulated 
voice, which were animated by a moral 
and elevated mind— and any one who 
once felt the effect of his extremely 
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simple, but bold and commanding elo- 
quence, could not but believe, that he 
was destined to sway almost at plea- 
sure any audience he addressed. 

** His pointed and enlivening conver- 
sation, and his manly and ingenuous 
manners, rendered him a general fa- 
vourite ; while his quick perception of 
character, his coolness and self-posses- 
sion in all situations, and his steady 
regard to morality, secured him from 
the entanglements of frivolous acquain- 
tances or dissipated connections. This 
union of qualities, giving so fair a pro- 
mise of professional success, was ren- 
dered still more gratifying to his 
parents, by the filial reverence with 
which he met all their desires; and 
which, united to his uniform and play- 
ful spirits, justified them in regarding 
him as the joy of home —a certain 
source of present and future comfort. 

**But it was not the will of Provi- 
dence that these fond expectations 
should be fulfilled. A too eager desire 
to outstrip his contemporaries, induced 
him during the last winter of his resi- 
dence in London to neglect the proper 


precautions for preserving health, 
while engaged almost unremittingly 


in attending during the mornings, law 
offices or law courts, and during the 
evenings in studying the best models of 
parliamentary eloquence. The conse- 
quence was, the development of a 
tendency to derangement in the liver, 
which had shown itself on some former 
occasions, but had then by immediate 
attention been easily checked. The 
part affected happening to be in the 
vicinity of the lungs, soon involved 
them; and being aggravated by some 
feverish colds, produced a distressing 
complication of disorders. Under these 
circumstances, his medical advisers 
directed his removal to a milder cli- 
mate. Thus, immediately after being 
called to the bar with such hopes of 
success, he was not only prevented from 
pursuing his profession by a lingering 
and debilitating complaint, but sepa- 
rated almost indefinitely from his 
family and friends.” 


Then follow extracts from the cor- 
respondence between those that ac- 
companied him and his friends at 
home, in which the complete and 
blessed change of mind which he ex- 
perienced in his illness is touchingly 
described. Some affecting letters of 
his own (shortly before the closing 
scene) are inserted among them. 
The parent’s reflections on the death 
of this beloved son are inexpressibly 
pathetic and pious, This stunning 
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blow was quickly followed by other 
similar afflictions; but they did not 
abate the energy of a mind which 
was consecrated to God. He con- 
tinued, in addition to his ordinary 
duties, the labours of an author ; 
and, in the year 1819 published his 
* Scriptural proofs of the Trinity,”— 
which was followed, in a few years, 
by his last work, entitled ‘“* Calvinistic 
Predestination repugnant to the ge- 
neral tenor of Scripture,” &c. 

We have not left ourselves space to 
enter into a full review of his works. 
The memoir contains a clear analysis 
of most of them, and gives some ac- 
count of their origin. We quote a 
passage contained in a letter from a 
friend and pupil, which seems to give 
a just account of his valuable work 
on the Pentateuch. 


*“ Referring to its ‘ characteristic 
merits,’ he says, ‘ they can scarcely be 
overrated. It was a well-timed and a 
well-executed work. Few of our 
clergy were sufficiently acquainted with 
the character of Judaism, its religious, 
moral, and political principles; its in- 
ternal evidence; and its peculiar fit- 
ness as a system introductory to the 
Gospel. Somthe of the minute parts 
of its ritual were little heeded; and 
the reasons of them unknown to many : 
and about the time of the appearance 
of the work, infidels were generally 
seeking (as Paley expresses) to ‘* wound 
Christianity through the side of Juda- 
ism.” As an important outwork of 
Christianity, it required prompt and 
able defence. This work has acquired, 
as it deserved, very general approba- 
tion, as a comprehensive, well-arran- 
ged, luminous, and interesting defence 
of divine revelation. The writer does 
not suffer himself to be led away to 
skirmish on weak or doubtful points, 
but takes firm positions ; elucidates and 
defends great principles, _ bringing 
forward positive arguments, instead of 
dwelling on minute objections; giving 
pre-eminence to all the leading an 
substantive truths, the moral beauty, 
the political wisdom of the whole insti- 
tution, instead of wasting his strength 
by too frequent notice of smaller diffi- 
culties. The method which he has 
adopted for arraying the internal evi- 
dences with effect, is most judicious, by 
detailing, first, the main series of facts, 
the common history; and then, after 
establishing their credibility, by a very 
ingenious examination of minute cir- 
cumstances, showing how indisputably 
the miraculous facts are connected 
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with, and (as it were) dove-tailed into 
the whole history, 

‘*I believe the most original part 
(not in the idea itself, but in the in- 
stances) is to be found in the compa- 
rison of the spoken with the written 
word,—Deuteronomy, (which gives the 
recapitulating address of Moses,) with 
the previous records. Paley had some 
advantages; inasmuch, as the letters 
and history which he compares, were 
more distinct, and, therefore, the co- 
incidences more apparently undesigned, 
and more convincing as proofs. But 
he scarcely shows in any instance more 
ingenuity than Dean Graves, in ex- 
tracting a harmony from a discord, as 
in the case of the punishment of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. 

*** The lecture in which he examines 
Warburton’s paradoxical position, is 
particularly instructive. The point is 
of great moment. The proofs that the 
Jews had any scriptural revelation of a 
future state, are scattered, few, and 
far between. It was, therefore, of 
importance to bring them together in a 
constellation ; to show their sufficiency 
for the wants of every generation, as 
opening a vista (however indistinct) to 
a higher state of existence.’” 


The work on enthusiasm, already 
alluded to, is an important supplement 
to Paley’s Evidences. It is, indeed, a 
more favourite hypothesis with infi- 
dels “that the apostles were enthu- 
siasts,” than that they were impostors. 
It appears, at first sight, a more plau- 
sible one. Our author enters into a 
detailed examination of the grounds 
on which they themselves believed, and 
on which they required the belief of 
others ; he scrutinizes their writings 
and their conduct, and not only dis- 
proves the charge of enthusiasm, but 
demonstrates their prudence and so- 
briety, and the natural turn of their 
conduct on every occasion; and this 
he makes more apparent by contrast 
with the credulity and dogmatism, the 
gloom and austerity, the ravings and 
intemperance of real fanatics, many 
interesting anecdotes of whom his ap- 
pendix supplies. 

Since the publication of this trea- 
tise, public attention has been drawn 
to certain miracles alleged to have 
been wrought in this country, as well 
as abroad, which were pompously and 
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presumptuously appealed to, as infalli- 
ble marks of the true church. The lying 
wonders of Prince Hohenlohe are not 
yet forgotten amongst us; nor the 
declarations of the Roman Catholic 
archbishop in Dublin,* and Bishop 
Doyle, in their pastoral addresses, one 
of whom hesitates not to announce the 
supposed cure of a nervous malady 
asa prodigy “only different in kind, but 
not inferior in magnitude to the raising 
of the dead,” thus placing it by the 
side of our Saviour’s greatest miracles ; 
the other inviting back erring Protes- 
tants “to the one fold, to venerate 
the holy mass on which the hand of 
the Omnipotent has impressed in such 
effulgent characters the attestations of 
its sanctity.” 

These spurious miracles were cal- 
culated to damage the cause they were 
artfully intended to serve; but they 
were also calculated to mislead igno- 
rant or superficial speculatists as to 
the grounds of the Christian faith, by 
confounding these and similar preten- 
sions with the gospel miracles. Such 
also is the tendency of those physical 
wonders said to be wrought by animal 
magnetism, or Mesmerism, which has 
lately excited some attention in Lon- 
don. The treatise under consider- 
ation supplies an admirable antidote to 
this baneful tendency, by drawing the 
clearest lines of demarcation between 
the miracles of our Saviour and all 
rival claims. In the third section 
(though professedly in refutation of 
the objections of the writer of “ Chris- 
tianity not founded on argument”) are 
to be found valuable principles appli- 
cable to all such sophistical cavils. 
The infidel writer attributes the mi- 
raculous cures recorded in the New 
Testament “to the force of imagina- 
tion ;” the same solution which is 
usually applied to the Hohenlohe, Mes- 
meric, and other similar phenomena. 

The difference of the cures supplies 
a solid answer, which is fully made out 
in the section referred to. 

The learned author observes: “‘ We 
uniformly find that our Lord required 
faith (in certain cases) only in the per- 
son at whose request the miracle was 
vouchsafed, not at all in the patient on 
whom it was wrought, except he ap- 








* These miraculous pretensions were ably exposed in a keen and calm answer to 
the Pastoral Addresses in 1823, by a clergyman since elevated to a high rank in 
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plied in person for the cure.” Such is 
the case of the nobleman, whose son 
was sick at Capernaum, and of the 
centurion and his servant. Could the 
force of imagination in the father or 
the master heal the son of the one, or 
the servant of the other ? 

We are reminded, too, that there 
are numerous miracles of our Saviour, 
to which no such objection can be sup- 
posed, for a moment, to apply—the 
quelling of the tempest—the walking 
on the sea—the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes—the perfect cure of 
organic diseases—the raising of the 
dead. Enthusiasm or imagination can- 
not account for such facts. 

With respect to the parallel which 
some might be tempted to institute 
between the Christian miracles, and 
the strange effects said to be wrought 
by Mesmerism, suffice it to observe 
that a distinguished convert to this the- 
ory (a London surgeon) declared to 
the writer of this article, that, as a 
therapeutic, it had utterly failed ; that 
it was more likely to aggravate than 
relieve diseases, and in its influence 
was confined to very few 

Now we may observe, in passing, 
that this puts them entirely out of the 
range of comparison with the gospel 
cures. Had such an influence been 
called into action by enthusiasm, or 
imposition, it would have produced 
similar effects, and we should have 
heard of somnambulisms, and comas, 
and deliriums, and transpositions of 
sensations, instead of perfect and per- 
manent therapeutic results, which 
plainly showed “ the finger of God.” 

It is to be apprehended that there is 
often in unsettled minds a lurking ap- 
petency towards such fallacious the- 
ories, which leads to a tacit compari- 
son between the true miracles and the 
false, and through indolence or preci- 
pitancy, unconsciously arrives at the 
inference, that all may be equally well- 
founded. We would strongly recom- 
mend Dean Graves’ work on enthu- 
siasm, as a good sanative for such a 
constitution of mind. 

Other interesting topics will be 
found in it ; for instance, the refuta- 
tion of Shaftesbury’s plausible objec- 
tions, that the virtues of patriotism, 
and friendship, form no part of the 
Christian morals. This gives rise to 
an interesting discussion in section 2. 

The Four Discourses on the Trinity 
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(with the notes which bear principally 
on Dr. Carpenter’s defence of Unita- 
rianism) are marked by the same saga- 
cious good sense, and power of lumi- 
nous arrangement which stamp all his 
works. 

He remarks, that ‘‘ in this, as in al- 
most every controversy, the attention 
of the writers has been engaged by 
those topics which require illustration 
and defence, rather than by those 
which are more clear and undisputed. 
He labours to select the most clear, 
decisive, and undisputed proofs; to 
disentangle them as far as possible 
from the personality of controversy ; 
to exhibit them in such arrangement 
as might mark out their connection, 
and express these vital truths of the 
Gospel in such a manner as might 
not only convince the understanding, 
but impress them on the heart.” In 
this, the author eminently succeeds. If 
there be but little original in the 
arguments themselves, there is cer- 
tainly something rare—almost unique 
in the way of handling them. They 
are borne along in a strain of prac- 
tical exhortion. They are insinuated 
into the heart as well as understanding. 
The bearings of this doctrine upon 
practice, and its actings upon the 
motives and springs of our moral 
nature,—its happy influences as a 
source of consolation and hope to the 
believer,—all this pervades the strain 
of argument, and relieves it from that 
dry, and husky, and tedious character 
which too often deadens and disfigures 
works of a doctrinal nature. 

At the close of the second discourse, 
occurs the following passage : 


**Yes, my fellow-Christians, in the 
hour of temptation and trial, of dejec- 
tion and sorrow, of terror and suffer- 
ing, invaluable is the privilege, heart- 
reviving the consolation of being per- 
mitted to approach this our all-merciful 
Redeemer, of confessing to him our ma- 
nifold sins, imploring his mediation, 
throwing ourselves on his mercy, and 
claiming the benefit of his all-sufficient 
atonement. ‘This alone can soothe the 
sorrow which mourns for the friend of 
our heart, and cheer the gloom of our 
own approaching dissolution.” 


This burst of devotional feeling was 
(we have no doubt) excited by the 
recollection, that this view of Christ 
as God-man was the very hope to 
which his excellent son clung for con- 
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solation in his dying illness. It was 
this which evidently gave special com- 
fort to the author himself under the 
loss of such a son. We cannot afford 
space for many references: but as one 
instance of his skill (amongst many) in 
obviating the objection of an adver- 
sary, may be selected his reply to Dr. 
Carpenter’s perversion of our Saviour’s 
words—“ The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father 
do.” (Vide 3d Discourse.) 

There is much useful information 
in the notes; but, we cannot avoid 
observing that some of the authorities 
adduced in support of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, have been claimed by 
semi-Arian writers. They are, how- 
ever, conclusive against Socinianism. 

The author's last work (published 
in 1825) entitled “* Calvinistic Predes- 
tination, repugnant to the general 
tenor of Scripture,” was almost unin- 
tentionally taken in hand. It arose 
from some anonymous letters from 
theological students, containing objec- 
tions to his exposition from the pulpit, 
on the passage, “ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling,” 
&c. (Phil. ii. 12, 13,) and from some 
misapprehension of his religious sen- 
timents by a distinguished writer who 
gives him credit for the originality of 
his remarks in his work on the Penta- 
teuch. The spirit in which it was 
undertaken and accomplished may be 
estimated from the prayer he offered 
up while composing it. 


“© Bless, oh God, the work in which I 
am engaged ; and make it instrumental, 
if it be thy will, in the illustration of the 
true doctrines of thy holy religion, and 
the promotion of Christian union amongst 
its professors. And, oh God, give me 
resignation to thy blessed will, that in 
all the changes and chances of this life, 
I may have my happiness there fixed, 
where only .true Lenaleses can be 
found; even with thee, oh God; to 
whom, with the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, be all glory and honour now and 
for ever.” 


He does not allow the obscurity of 
metaphysics to intermix with the 
authority of Scripture. He confines 
himself to the facts and positions 
which the word of God itself sup- 
plies. In the notes, he examines the 
chief passages urged by the supporters 
of the contrary scheme, and analyses 
especially the Westminster Confession, 
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and reviews in detail all the texts an- 
nexed to each article. We cannot 
enter into the subject. It would 
occupy, as it deserves, a separate 
article. We shall only observe, that 
it is written with a warm earnestness 
which, however, never heats itself up 
to the boiling point that usually marks 
the temperature of controversy. 

It abounds in comprehensive views. 
There is no minute reasoning—no 
petty or personal disputation — no 
fragmentary exposition, or adductions 
of isolated texts: but, the author 
brings forward large masses of Scrip- 
ture, and argues from the general 
tenor of the language, and the palpa- 
ble bearing of whole trains of argu- 
ment or exhortation. Whatever may 
be the various opinions as to the con- 
clusiveness of his reasonings, this must 
be admitted to be the way he deals 
with the subject. If we had room to 
specify some of its chief merits, we 
should also venture to point out a 
few defects which have struck us in 
the perusal. There are in this work 
as in his other sermons, some thoughts 
loosely expressed. Sometimes (evi- 
dently from his being so much con- 
versant with the language of ethical 
writers) a phraseology not theolo- 
gically precise. These chiefly occur 
in the hortatory parts, but find their 
corrections in other portions of his 
work, where he uses a more didactic 
style. They are mere blemishes,— 
quas incuria fudit—which are thrown 
out on the surface of a style sometimes 
negligent, hurried, and profuse, though 
usually eloquent and transparent. 

We are informed that, immediately 
after this work on Calvinism, he com- 
menced notes for a history of the 
church in the three first centuries ; 
but growing infirmities warned him 
to abandon the task. He was soon 
after seized with paralysis, on an ex- 
cursion to the northern lakes of 
England. Under this depressing 
malady he found special comfort in 
his favourite passages of Scripture,— 
“the beloved Evangelist’s record of 
the Redeemer’s love in the Redeemer’s 
own words.” 

He was soon sufficiently relieved to 
take devout pleasure again in the 
beauties of nature which surrounded 
him. They who beheld him (says 
his son) amidst the glorious scenery 
of the lakes can never forget how, 
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while his paralysed limbs were chained 
to one position, his full and gentle 
eye lighted up with new lustre at 
every fresh development of their ro- 
mantic beauties; and finally rose in 
silent adoration to Him whom his 
heart always sought and found amidst 
the magnificence of his creation.” 

Here he unexpectedly found himself 
near the abode of Southey, who showed 
him all that sympathizing kindness 
which might be expected from such a 
man towards one whose talents and 
learning he must have so fully appre- 
ciated. 

On his return home he received 
cheering proofs of sympathy and re- 
gard. By the members of the “ Asso- 
ciation for discountenancing Vice,” 
(of which he was a chief support,) he 
was addressed in terms of the highest 
respect, and of deep regret on his 
resignation of his office as secretary. 
They attribute to his profound learn- 
ing and ardent piety, in a good mea- 
sure, the adoption of that sound prin- 
ciple which indissolubly connects the 
institution with the established church, 
and that discriminative and temperate 
course of proceeding, to which (under 
Providence) it mainly owes its success. 
Similar expressions of veneration and 
affection were addressed to him by his 
parishioners of St. Mary. 

From this time he languished, with 
various changes in his complaint ; but 
continued to the last to enjoy the con- 
versation of religious friends, (and 
especially of his favourite divinity 
students, ) and to exe mplify a meekness 
of spirit and serenity of temper seldom 
observable in a malady so tedious and 
depressing. 

On the 29th of March, 1829, while 
sitting for his picture, his disease took 
a sudden and violent turn, (the painful 
particulars of which are recorded by 
his affectionate biographer,) and this 
learned and good man was removed 
to his eternal home only two years 
after the death of his loved compa- 
nion, (with whom he had been united 
forty years,) thus receiving the fulfil- 
ment of his prayer :—*‘ May we live 
long together; and which ever shall 
first be called, leave the other with 
humble, cheerful resignation for a 
short while, till we meet again, never 
to part more !” 

Among the testimonies to his Chris- 
tian faith and virtue is appended the 
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following, from the pen of one of his 
valued curates, (we believe the Rev. 
Hugh White) :— 


***His will be done,’—is, my dear 
friend, I am persuaded, the sentiment 
of his atiicted family. But how much 
of Christian hopeful joy must mingle 
with and alleviate your grief, when you 
reflect how usefully his life was spent ; 
how many labourers he was the ho- 
noured instrument of preparing for the 
vineyard; and how many yet remain, 
who will draw instruction and edifica- 
tion from the labours which survive 
him. In these, though dead, he yet 
speaketh ; and though we, who were 
connected with him so closely, had 
other means of knowing that his hu- 
mility was great ; his trust in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, strong and sincere; and 
his virtues, the fruit of a genuine 
singleness of mind; yet, is it a great 
satisfaction to think, that many wiil 
still learn from him how they should 
‘adorn the doctrine of God our Savi- 
our.’ 

. . * * 

** It is, indeed, with no ordinary sen- 
sations of grateful affection, that I 
cherish the memory of him to whose 
friendship I must ever feel so deeply 
indebted, and in whose society I have 
spent so many happy hours; whose 
character I have so often contemplated 
with admiration and esteem, and to 
whose conversation I have so often lis- 
tened with delight, and I hope, im- 
provement. 

** Yes, my friend, the memory of 
your father’s kindness shall ever linger 
with me among my most fondly and 
gratefully cher ished recollections ; and, 
very sweet is the remembrance of those 
attractive qualities, which so endeared 
him to the affections of his family and 
friends. Often does his figure rise be- 
fore my view with that sweet smile of 
benevolent cheerfulness beaming on his 
countenance, which, like the soft cheer- 
ing light of a summer evening’s sun, 
diffused a glow of gladness, and a spi- 
rit of peacefulness around; and which 
with him emanated from a heart over- 
flowing with that charity, which re- 


joices in the diffusion of joy, and makes 


the happiness of all around its own. 

‘* He seemed to throw his heart into 
every manifestation of kindness, and to 
luxuriate (so to speak) in the enjoy- 
ment of the pure sweet happiness 
which he visibly derived from adminis- 
tering to the happiness of those he 
loved. 

‘** He exhibited, indeed, in a very emi- 
nent degree, many of those lovely fea- 
tures of Christian charity, which the ju- 
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spired apostle has delineated with such 
force and beauty—the kindness that suf- 
fereth long and envieth not; that is not 
easily provoked, and rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity; the humility that vaunteth not 
itself, and is not puffed up ; the disinter- 
estedness that seeketh not her own; and 
the unsuspiciousness that thinketh no 
evil. And large, indeed, was the portion 
he possessed of that trusting, pitying, 
oo love, ‘which beareth all things, 

elieveth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.’ 

‘* There was a tenderness of spirit, 
a suavity of manner, a kindness of 
feeling, a benevolence of countenance, 
which, joined to the higher qualities of 
his character, the rich resources of his 
highly cultivated mind, and the un- 
affected simplicity and unostentatious 
liberality with which he contributed 
those rich resources to the enlivening 
and embellishment of conversation, ren- 
dered him one of the most delightful 
companions, whose society I have ever 
enjoyed. 

“With what ease, and even playful- 
ness of manner, have I heard him 
in conversation advance observations 
equally original and valuable; and 
arguments as ingenious as they were 
satisfactory. And on controverted 
points, he stated his opinion with a 
clearness of expression as to his own 
views, and a liberality of spirit towards 
those who differed from him, equall 
removed from the hesitating doubtful- 
ness of indistinct perception on the one 
side, and the domineering dogmatism of 
bigoted prejudice on the other.” 


One anecdote is mentioned in a 
communication from a friend, which, 
as it confirms in a very natural way 
the above testimony to his meekness 
and peaceable spirit, and to the ha- 
bitual playfulness of his temper, we 
may be allowed to quote :— 


‘*T believe I told you once (writes an 
intimate friend) an anecdote of him, 
which Dr. M—-— mentioned to me. It 
was generally observed that your fa- 
ther was the peacemaker in every public 
body, with which he was connected. 
After one of those little fermentations 
which too often sour the minds of a small 
corporation against each other, one of 
the combatants asked Dr. G » *‘ How 
is it, Graves, that you contrive never to 
get into a quarrel?’ ‘ Because,’ said 
he, (with a certain jocular good sense, 
which sometimes marked his manner, ) 
‘a quarrel must involve at least two 
persons, and I am always resolved not 
to be one of them.’ ” 
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We cannot conclude this article 
without referring to p. 53 in the me- 
moir, on a point which will not be 
thought out of place in the University 
Magazine. It relates to the unfair 
comparison frequently made between 
the Dublin and English universities, 
on the number and value of publica- 
tions which respectively issue from 
them. 

The writer cites a passage from the 
Christian Examiner for Dec. 1826, in 
which the different circumstances of 
our university and the sister establish- 
ments of Oxford and Cambridge are 
pointed out. 

Besides the greater amount of rou- 
tine duty which devolves on our fel- 
lows as tutors, it should be remem- 
bered, “ that there is no retreat pro- 
vided for men who have exhibited, at 
one period or other of their lives, a 
certain quantity of exertion, and who 
may afterwards, at pleasure, devote 
themselves exclusively to the re- 
searches of a favourite science, or the 
fascination of a particular pursuit.” 
It is also stated, “ that in the English 
universities the number of fellows is 
so great, that it is thought the entire 
list of those who have filled that situ- 
ation in the college of Dublin since its 
foundation would scarcely equal that 
of the individuals who hold it at any 
one time in England.” However, we 
can boast of names sufficient to rescue 
our “ Alma mater from the sobriquet 
of the ‘ Silent Sister.”” We need but 
refer to our two Hamiltons, our Hel- 
sham, our Young, our two Lloyds, 
our Robinson, our M‘Cullagh, in sci- 
ence: and, in history and divinity, to 
our Ussher, Leland, Miller, Berkley, 
Hales, Magee, Elrington, Wall, and 
O’Brien, besides numbers of our scho- 
lars (in which the name of Jebb will 
not be lost:) but, amongst this con- 
stellation, which has shed lustre upon, 
or still illuminates our college, and 
through it reflects light on our coun- 
try, the name of Richard Graves 
will ever retain a conspicuous station, 
and shine as a star of no minor mag- 
nitude. 

We shall only add, that we regard 
it as a reproach to former govern- 
ments that the name of such an au- 
thor and such a man is not to be 
found amongst the bishops of the 
Church of Ireland. 
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The Blind Girl at the Holy Well. 


























ON MR, BURTON'S PICTURE OF 


‘¢ THE BLIND GIRL AT THE HOLY WELL,” 


And she hath heard of Him, who at the first 
To darkness said “ Be Light!” and darkness fled. 
And she hath heard too, of that healing spring, 
And thither she her gentle child hath led— 
Trusting that He who bade the sun to rise, } 
Will lift the veil that shrouds her daughter’s eyes. 


a 
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And thou, meek sufferer, dost thou kneel in prayer ? 
No, no, thy prayer is past, and o'er thy face 

Beams such a gleam of faith and hope, that we 

Who know the signal, fain would weep for thee! 

He, too, thy little comforter, who stands 

Close by thy side, and guides thy trembling hands 
To touch that long’d-for water, who can tell 

His grief, or trace the sad, sad tears which fell 
When first he found his work of love was vain, 

His childhood’s earliest sorrow, his first mental pain / 


NT TR 
—_ 
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But see! the mother, doth she turn in doubt ? e 
Is her faith weak, that she no longer bends vi 
Before that holy cross, but on her child pr 
Her streaming eyes doth fix ? Her prayer ascends ex 
Most fervent still. What mean those feelings wild nc 
That mingle with it, and of earth seem born ? vi 
Ah! little know ye, who would hold in scorn tie 
Her mother's feelings in her child all wrapt, tr 
That nature, when unfettered by deceit, wl 
Is strong as faith ; and see how both here meet— str 
She prays to God, she gazes on her child— ec 
Expecting till she raise her eye-lids mild. - * 
lig 

Poor mother! not on thee her first glance rests— i 
Those eyes no earthly object ere shall see— shi 
No fading, fleeting hues that charm our breasts a 
Shall hide thee from her gaze—Eternity ! rr 
And happy, oh! should’st thou not happy be, bu 
Thine eyes first opening in that glorious place ew 
Ne’er to close more—thy first of sight shall be ~ | 
sto 


In Heaven to see thy Saviour, face to face ! 





———— ae 
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THE [RISH ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THERE never was a fact more indu- 
bitably certain than this, that the his- 
tory of Ireland is yet to be written. 
Why is it so? Put the question to an 
Irishman, and ten to one but, more 
patrio, he will reply to your query by 
proposing another: ‘ How would you 
have a man to build a house without 
wood, stone, or mortar?” Let us am- 
plify this Irish answer a little, and it will 
run somewhat to the following effect. 
If an architect of scientific skill, and 
consummate judgment, were required 
to erect a structure of considerable 
importance, befitting some great and 
national object, and that, upon his 
inquiring as to the materials with 
which it was proposed that he should 
carry this design into effect, he should 
be shown but a mass of worn-out rub- 
bish repeatedly employed in the con- 
struction of edifices, which, hastily 
and unskilfully thrown up, had succes- 
sively followed each its predecessor 
into well-merited neglect and decay, 
what would most naturally be his 
reply ? would it not be this :—* pro- 
vide me with suitable materials for the 
proposed structure, or all my skill and 
experience in my art must go for 
nought.” 

The application of this is too ob- 
vious to require almost any elucida- 
tion. To place the history of a coun- 
try upon a firm and secure basis, upon 
which may be erected such a super- 
structure as shall defy the searching 
scrutiny of criticism, as well as the 
still severer test of those evidences 
which time never fails to bring to 
light, it is of the most indispensable 
importance, that before the historian 
shall enter upon his onerous task, 
many a labourer shall have been em- 
ployed in quarrying forth from the 
depths in which they have long lain 
buried under the superincumbent ac- 
cumulations of succeeding ages, those 
ponderous and massive foundation- 
stones which are to give solidity and 
endurance to the pile, as well as the 
finer marble from which the more 
elegant and lighter ornaments, if they 
are to be lasting, must be chiselled. 

To encounter such labours, the 
energy of a single individual or eyen 


the separate and isolated exertions of 
many individuals, however great their 
zeal or untiring their perseverance, 
experience has ever shown to be whol- 
ly unequal. Those who are desirous 
that their works shall bear such an 
impress of truth as shall enforce con- 
viction, must be sensible of the neces- 
sity of hazarding nothing upon what 
lawyers term hearsay ovine but of 
invariably taking their authorities from 
original sources. In defending an his- 
torical illustration he had used, the 
celebrated Sir Edward Coke states 
his opinion, of the care which ay 
author should exercise to insure accu: 
racy in every line, in the followin 
emphatic terms:—‘ quilibet enim 
scriptor adeo anxie sit sollicitus, ut 
ad veritatem dicat, perinde qc si totius 
operis fides, uniuscujusque periodi 
fide niteretur.” (Reports, pref. vi.) 
And it has been said by another 
writer of no mean authority, that in 
sitting down to write history, a man 
ought to strive to impress on his own 
mind, that there lies upon him an 
obligation, almost equivalent to that 
of an oath, binding him to the severest 
adherence to truth, and that in the 
performance of so solemn a duty to 
posterity, there needs no positive law 
or sanction of God to stamp a moral 
obliquity upon its violation. Acting 
under this feeling, some, desirous of 
avoiding the grievous historical crime 
of perpetuating the errors of those 
who had preceded them, and in order 
to preserve their minds untainted by the 
prejudices of others, have laid it down 
as a law for themselves, that they 
would consylt none but original docu- 
ments and narrations of contemporary 
occurrences, availing themselves of 
the labours “of succeeding authors, 
solely as guides to the authentic 
sources from which alone pure history 
can be drawn. 

Of the toil which the conscientious 
historian must prepare to undergg in 
adopting such a course, even though 
he shall confine his line of research ta 
printed authorities alone, some esti- 
mate may be formed by inspecting the 
collections of mere names of writers 
and titles of their works which some 
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most able and highly-informed authors 
have not thought it beneath their 
labour and industry to accumulate for 
the use of those who should come 
after them. But if to this, the his- 
torian shall, with well-meant zeal, but 
too hasty courage, superadd the un- 
dertaking of consulting the moulder- 
ing manuscript remains which are 
scattered through many a library, 
public and private, some half oblite- 
rated by the hand of time, others 
written in such a character as to 
require months, or perhaps even years 
in the mere task of decyphering, a 
short trial cannot fail soon to convince 
him of the hopelessness of proceeding 
in such an attempt. 

With sounder and better judgment, 
Sir James Ware, beyond all question 
the best informed and most erudite 
Irishman who ever took in hand to 
preserve the historical remains of his 
country, thought proper to confine 
his labours within well-defined limits, 
and valuable as he must have known 
his own compositions would ever be 
esteemed, he felt that he was conferring 
a still more important boon on pos- 
terity in handing down to them entire 
some original collections of histories 
and annals of Campion and others, as 
well as the highly interesting “ View 
of the state of Ireland,” by the cele- 
brated Spenser. This last mentioned 
work, with the Tracts of Sir John 
Davies, the Attorney-General and 
Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James the First; the “ Pacata Hiber- 
nia,” of Sir George Carew, afterwards 
Earl of Totnes, “ preserved,” as we 
are informed in the preface, “for the 
furtherance of a generall historie of 
that kingdom of Ireland, when it 
shall please God to raise up some 
industrious writer, to undertake a 
compleat description of those affayres ;” 
the works of Borlase, Sir Richard 
Cox, and Fynes Moryson, the secre- 
tary of Lord Mountjoy; the tracts 
collected and edited by Walter 
Harris; and some others, form al- 
most the whole staple employed 


in the manufacture of all the attempts 
which have been made at writing the 
history of this country since the period 
of the first establishing of the sove- 
reignty of the crown of England. 
Abundance of other most valuable 
productions yet exist of equal impor- 
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tance to the critical student, as well as 
to the general historian, many of them 
wholly unknown and _ unexplored, 
mouldering in dust and oblivion, and 
all of those which as yet remain in 
manuscript, and in the Irish language, 
are necessarily in a state of most in- 
convenient access as to the information 
which they contain. 

Of the importance of a corrected 
and more strictly impartial and vera- 
cious history of this country, since the 
twelfth century, for the purpose of 
forming a philosophic and comprehen- 
sive view of an enlightened system of 
legislation, such as would be suited to 
the exigencies of the present day, no 
question can exist. The absurdity of 
the narrow and contracted policy 
which would attempt to patch up an 
ill-assorted code of enactments, each 
of them springing from some pressing 
necessity of the moment, and having 
no reference to the national character 
or history of a people, has long been 
obvious to every one who has given 
the slightest consideration to the sub- 
ject. So that, setting aside the literary 
interest which must ever be excited 
by the publication of such historical 
pieces as have been above alluded to, 
they would probably recommend 
themselves even to the utilitarian of 
the present day, on the score of the 
positive lights they could not fail to 
throw upon a subject confessedly of 
no inconsiderable difficulty and posi- 
tive inconvenience to the legislature of 
Great Britain. 

It will be seen, that in what is here 
said, no reference has yet been made 
to that portion of the history of Ire- 
land which possesses an interest of a 
peculiar kind, with regard to the 
much agitated question of the ancient 
state of civilization to which she had 
attained previous to the twelfth cen- 
tury ; a question which has given rise 
to interminable discussions, and in 
which there has been, on both sides, 
so much intermixture of truth and 
error, that the antagonists espousing 
the opposite extremes have invariably 
retired claiming the victory as theirs. 
While enthusiasts in the cause of the 
ancient glories of Ireland have laid 
claim to the highest degree of culti- 
vation of poetry, music, and philoso- 
phy, as well as of the mechanical arts 
of civilized life, even at an age antece- 
dent to, or at least contemporary 
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with, the commencement of our era; 
its opponents have been just as unmea- 
sured in their assertions of the utterly 
barbarous and savage state of this 
country and its inhabitants prior to 
the arrival of the English in 1169. 
This latter opinion has rapidly ob- 
tained the most extended circulation 
through the instrumentality of the 
historian Hume, who, with flippant 
unconcern as to all sound antecedent 
authority, declares, that prior to the 
reign of Henry the Second, “the 
Irish from the beginning of time had 
been buried in the most profound bar- 
barism and ignorance; and, as they 
were never conquered by the Romans, 
from whom all the western world de- 
rived its civility, they continued still 
in the most rude state of society.”* Of 
the truth of this statement, which one 
would suppose could only have misled 
the most hasty and inexperienced 
reader, the author of the “ History of 
modern Europe,” and a host of other 
compilers of the same class, (they are 
not entitled to any other designation,) 
all appear to have rested completely 
satisfied, and Russell has accordingly 
transferred it so nearly verbatim to 
his pages, as to make a quotation from 
his work unnecessary. Waving for a 
moment all argument to be deduced 
from early Irish authorities, as well as 
the testimony of ancient annalists and 
poets, which refers chiefly to a re- 
mote period of which we shall pre- 
sently take occasion to speak more 
particularly, we may be allowed to 
ask, did Hume never open the pages 
of Venerable Bede, the high authority 
of whose Ecclesiastical History has 
ever been esteemed above all question? 
Surely the evidence of a Saxon 
author such as Bede, writing at the 
close of the seventh century, is 
not to be wholly disregarded, when he 
in more than one place bears witness 
to the fact, that it was customary in 
his day for the Saxon youth to be 
sent for education into Ireland to the 
seminaries there established? and that 
it was a common phrase when any 
man of letters was missed from his 
usual abode, to say, that he had pro- 
bably retired to Ireland to pursue his 
studies? Or when he states in the 
oft-cited passage, that the Irish (then 
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as it is well known, called Scoti) with 
unheard of hospitality, gratuitously 
provided strangers who crowded to 
their schools of learning, not only 
with instruction but with food and 
books, the latter being in those days 
by far the most precious of all posses- 
sions.  Erant ibidem (in Hibernia) 
eo tempore multi nobilium simul et me- 
diocrium de gente Anglorum, qui tem- 
pore Finani et Colmani episcoporum, 
relicta insula patria, vel divine lectionis, 
vel continentioris vite gratia illo seces- 
serant . . . « quos omnes Scotti 
libentissime suscipientes victum eis quo- 
tidianum sine pretio, libros quoque ad 
legendum, et magisterium gratuitum, 
prebere curabant.”+ Amongst other 
persons of rank, he mentions Ecgbert, 
“de natione Anglorum, qui in Hiber- 
nia diutius exsulaverat pro Christo, 
doctissimus in scripturis, et longe vite, 
perfectione eximius ;"t Oswi and Alch- 
frid, kings of the Northumbrian 
Saxons; and Agilberct of France, of 
whom he says, “venit in provinciam 
de Hibernia pontifexr quidam nomine 
Agilberctus, natione quidem Gallus, 
sed tune legendarum gratia scriptura- 
rum in Hibernia non parvo tempore 
demoratus.”§ It cannot fail to be ob- 
served, that these passages afford 
the clearest evidence that the sa- 
cred writings of the Old and New 
Testament formed no inconsiderable 
subject of study at that early period in 
our Irish seminaries. 

Did Hume, or his copyists, never 
chance to hear of the letter of St. 
Aldhelm, who died, a.p. 709, addressed 
to his pupil—“ Domino venerabiliter 
diligendo et delectabiliter venerando 
Wilcfrido,”—and preserved in the life 
of the former written by William of 
Malmesbury, in which Aldhelm (him- 
self a distinguished scholar, in the 
words of Bede, “ vir undecunque doc- 
tissimus, sermone nitidus, eruditione 
mirandus,”) writes to Wilcfrid in ap- 
proval of his design to pass into Ire- 
land to pursue his studies, but strongly 
exhorts him to avoid the perusal of 
books of heathen literature, and to 
devote himself to the study of Chris- 
tian writers? ‘ Et iccirco vita comite 
optatum Hibernia portum tenens sacro- 
sancta potissimum presagmina, refu- 
tatis philosophorum commentitiis, le- 





* Hist. of England, chap. ix. apud init. 


V. Bede Hist. Eccles. lib. iii, cap. xxvii. 


Lib, iii, cap. iy. 
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gito.” Froiti thé coiititiuation of this 
passage, and the entire of the letter, 
an important fact is to be collected, 
namely, that the learning of the 
schools of Ireland, even at that early 
ae Was hot confined to the monk- 
sh divinity of the church, but extended 
to what we now term the classics of 
ancient Greece and Rome. From the 
writings of the learned Cummian re- 
specting the well-known controversy 
between the Church of Ireland and the 
Roman set, as to the proper tithe of 
celebration of the great Christian fes- 
tival of Easter, an argument has been 
deduced by Mr. Moore to show that 
Ireland must then have had libraries 
of great extent, at least for that 
period. 

But a statement of Hume’s, which 
appears to have not even a shadow of 
foundation in the testimony to be col- 
lected from authentic or contemporary 
history, is one in which he puts for- 
ward that the first Christian missions 
to this country had been received from 
England. “ The Irish,” says he, “had 
by precedent missions from the Bri- 
tons heen imperfectly converted to 
Christianity.” Now nothing can be more 
@ertain than that the entire weight of 
contempurary evidence leads to di- 
rectly the opposite conclusion. Not to 
cite the testimony of other writers of 
not so universally received authority, 
it may suffice to point to that passage 
in which Bede relates that the Saxon 
king Oswald, who in early life had 
long lived in Ireland, on his accession 
to the throne of Northumbrid, desi- 
rous to convert his subjects to the 
Christian faith, sent for Aidan, an 
Trish ecclesiastic, whom he made bishop 
of Lindisfarn, where a church was 
soon after built by his successor 
Finan, of split oak, after the Irish 
mode: “In insula Lindisfarnensi 
fecit ecclesiam episcopali sede congru- 
am, qiam tamen more Scottorum non 
de lapide, sed de robore secto, totam 
composuit ;"* from which may be col- 
lected that Christian churches previ- 
ously existed in Ireland, at least for 
such a length of time, and in such 
huinbers, as to afford occasion for 
wooden structures to be deemed of the 
fashion of that country. The manner 
in which Bede describes the royal 
convert enthusiastically engaged in 
promoting the pious exertions of the 
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Irish bishop by interpreting his 
preaching to the assembled Saxons, is 
so highly graphic and interesting that 
it will readily excuse the passage being 
quoted at length: “ Ubi pulcherrimo 
sepe spectaculo contigit, ut evangeli- 
zante antistite, qui Anglorum linguam 
perfecte non noverat, ipse rex suis du- 
cibus ac ministris interpres verbi exis- 
teret calestis ; quia nimirum tam longo 
exilit sui tempore linguam Scottorum 
jam plene didicerat.”t Rapin says, * it 
is stirprisingly strange that the con- 
version of the English should be 
ascribed to Augustin rather than to 
Aidan, Finan, Fursa, and other Irish 
monks, who undoubtedly laboured 
much more than he.” 

At a considerably later period wé 
have another English writer, Gerald 
du Barry, better known as Giraldus 
Cambrensis, whose gross calumnies, 
which have however been ably ex- 
posed, clearly demonstrate that he 
may be deemed a safe witness when 
he testifies in favour of Ireland, and 
from even him the skill in music of 
the Irish of his time appears to have 
extorted a remarkable panegyric :— 
“qui in musicis solum instrumentis 
commendabilem invenio gentis istius di- 
ligentiam, in quibus pre omni natione 
quam vidimus incomparabiliter instruc- 
te.” Surely this unwary admission 
evinces such an advance in one of the 
most polished luxuries of civilized life 
as alone would go far to negative 
many of his statements of the rude 
and uncultured manners of the Irish 
of that period. We have the autho- 
rity of the philosophic Cicero for 
drawing the conclusion that there is a 
connection which ever subsists among 
all the arts of polished life, which 
grow together as the offspring of the 
same parent; so that in the nation 
and at tle period in which some are 
found we may safely look to discover 
others in union with them. 

Thus much might suffice to afford 
an example of the cloud of obloqny 
and misrepresentation, which, under 
the countenance of no obscure or un- 
distinguished names, has popularly 
attached itself to the early history of 
Ireland, but there is one other in- 
stance of a character so irresistibly 
ludicrous, yet put forward under the 
sanction of the highest authority 
known in these realms, that it should 
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not be passed over unnoticed. The 
Irish statute-book contains a grave 
and solemn recital of sundry titles of 
the crown of England to the vast and 
extensive district in Ulster, forfeited 
by the attainder of Shane O'Neil, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, which would 
not disgrace the wildest or most ex- 
travagant page of the Morte D’ Arthur, 
Don Belianis of Greece, or any other 
of the romances of the middle ages 
which are said to have disorderéd the 
brain of the imaginary hero of the 
celebrated novel of Cervantes. The 
Act of parliament alluded to is cer- 
tainly a most extraordinary and enter- 
taining piece of composition, and was 
doubtless the production of some cour- 
tier who seems to have bestowed no 
little labour upon it. In the com- 
mencement, after reciting the attach- 


ment and gratitude of her faithful 
subjects to their “most entirely be- 
loved, and no lesse dread soveraign 
lady and princesse,” and the “ insur- 
rections, rebellions, and horrible trea- 
sons of that caitiffe and miserable 
reble Shane Oneil, by pretext of keep- 
ing to him and his surname the domi- 
nion and territories of Ulster, unjustly 
claimed as their’ soile and ancient in- 
heritance ;" the act then, at some 
length “‘ opens unto her majestie and 
her nobilitie of England, by this their 
humble supplication addressed to her 
most princely estate, the fall and tray- 
terous attempt of that arch-rebell and 
arrant traytor,” concluding with a 
curious and minute detail of the man- 
ner in which he at last met his death 
in a drunken broil with Mac Gilly 
Aspuck Mae Connell, who had en- 
camped in Claneboy with about six 


hundred Scots, and whose aid and. 


friendship Shane O’Neil was induced 
to seek. The act then proceeds :— 


‘*And now, most deere soveraign 
ladie, least that any man which list not 
to seeke and learn the truth might be 
ledd, eyther of his own fantastical! im- 
agination, or by the sinister suggestion 
of others, to think that the streyne or 
line of the Oneiles should or ought by 
prioritie of title to hold or possesse anie 

art of the dominion or territories of 
JIster before your majesty, your heires 
and successors, we, your grace’s said 
faithfull- and obedient subjects, for 
avoyding all such seruple, doubt, and 
erroneous conceit, doe entend here 
(pardon first craved of your majestie 
for our tedious boldnesse) to disclose 
woto your highnesse, your ancient and 
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sundry strong authentique tytles con- 
veyed farre beyond the sayd lynage of 
the Oneiles, and all other of the Irishrie 
to the dignitie, state, title, and posses- 
sion of this your grace’s realm of Iré. 
land. And therefore it may like your 
most excellent majestie to bee adver- 
tized that the auncient chronicles of this 
realm, written both in the Latine, Eng- 
lish, and Irish tongue, allege sundry 
auncient titles for the kings of England 
to this land of Ireland. ‘And first, that 
at the beginning afore the comming of 
Irishmen into the sayd land, they were 
dwelling in a province of Spain called 
Biscan, whereof Bayon was a member, 
and the chief citie. And that at the 
said Irishmen’s comming into Ireland, 
one King Gurmonde, sonne to the noble 
King Belin, King of Great Britaine, 
which now is called England, was lord 
of Bayon, as many of his successors 
were to the time of ee Henry the 
second, first conqueror of this realm, 
and therefore the Irishmen should be 
the King of England his people; and 
Ireland his land. Another title is, that 
at the same time that Irishmen came 
out of Biscay as exiled persons, in six- 
tie ships, they met with the same King 
Gurmond upon the sea, at the yles of 
Orcades, then coming from Denmark 
with great victory, their captaines, 
called Hiberus and Hermon, went to 
this king, and him told the cause of 
their comming out of Biscay, and him 
prayed with great instance that he 
would graunt unto them that they might 
inhabite some land in the west. The 
king at last, by advice of his counsel, 
granted them Ireland to inhabit, and 
assigned unto them guides for the sea 
to bring them hither; and therefore 
they should and ought to be the King 
of England’s men.” 


It would seem that the person by 
whom this act was drawn up was 
under some apprehension that these 
two notable “ historicall titles,” as they 
are termed, which are thus stated with 
such ludicrous gravity, might not 
prove quite satisfactory to the Irish 
whose lands were thus transferred to 
the crown of England, and accord- 
ingly the act proceeds to recite several 
other titles, amounting to no less than 
six ; but the succeeding ones, although 
quite as conclusive in point of law, are 
neither so novel, nor so interesting in 
the views of history which they open, 
as they chiefly refer to the various 
submissions of the Irish princes and 
kings to Henry II. and Richard IL. 
A seventh title is then stated, in which 
the descent of Elizabeth is genealogi- 


cally deduced from Hugh de Lacy, te 
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whom Ulster was granted after the 
death of John de Courcy, the first 
English soldier who established him- 
self in that part of Ireland. And 
lastly, the 28th Henry VIII. cap. 3, 
“ intituled the Act of Absencie,” vest- 
ing the earldoms of Ulster and Lein- 
ster in Henry VIIL, and the 33d 
Henry VIII. cap. 1, whereby it was 
enacted that the samé king and his 
successors, theretofore named lords of 
Ireland, should thenceforward be 
styled kings of the same realm. 

These various recitals in this re- 
markable act of parliament, make it 
easy for us to comprehend why it was 
that it became the policy of the reign 
in which it was passed, as well as of 
the following one of James the First, 
to institute the most extensive and 
closest search for all manuscripts, and 
other records of this country, it being, 
as the author of the “ Analysis of the 
Antiquities of Ireland” states, “the 
object of government to discover and 
destroy every literary remain of the 
Irish, in order the more fully to eradi- 
eate from their minds every trace of 
their ancient independence ;” a policy 
as weak and ineffectual as it was short- 
sighted, which never could altogether 
accomplish its object, and was only 
calculated to excite the utmost de- 
gree of acerbity and exasperation 
among those in opposition to whose 
deeply-seated prejudices it was at- 
tempted to be carried into effect. 

A most interesting narrative illus- 
trative of the above occurs in Sir 
John Davies’ letter to the Earl of 
Salisbury, dated 1607, concerning a 
journey which he undertook with the 
Lord Deputy in that year, in the 
course of which they visited the 
county of Fermanagh, then termed 
“* M‘Guyre's Country ;” and in order to 
acquire information on certain points, 
“wherein the Lord Deputy and coun- 
cil did much desire to be resolved, the 
resolution whereof would give them 
much light how to make a just and 
equal distribution of the country, and 
to settle every particular inhabitant 
thereof, it was thought meet to impan- 
nel a jury of the most sufficient inha- 
bitants, to inquire and present how 
many freeholds there were, and what 
lands they held in this county, and 
what certain rents and services they 
yielded to the McGuyres, or other 
chieftains and tanists in ancient times ;” 
this jury speedily “brought in their 





inquisition in Irish,” in which, with 
regard to ‘* MceGuyre’s mensall lands, 
although they were set forth, yet 
touching the certainty of the duties or 
provisions yielded unto M‘Guyre out 
of these mensall lands, they referred 
themselves into an old parchment roll, 
remaining in the hands of one O' Bris- 
tan, a chronicler and principal brehon 
of that country ; whereupon,” Sir 
John Davies proceeds, “ O’Bristan 
was sent for, who lived not far from 
the camp, but was so aged and decre- 
pid, as he was scarce able to repair 
unto us: when he was come, we de- 
manded of him the sight of that an- 
cient roll.”” The old man, evidently 
under apprehension of being deprived 
of this record, exhibited great uneasi- 
ness, and “ seeming to be much trou- 
bled with this demand, made answer 
that he had such a roll in his keeping 
before the war, but that in the late re- 
bellion it was burned among other of 
his papers and books, by certain English 
soldiers ;’’ an excuse which, doubtless 
from the frequency of such occur- 
rences at the time, he hoped would 
have passed current ; and so probably 
it might, but, adds the narrator, “ we 
were told by some that were present, 
that this was not true; for they af- 
firmed that they had seen the roll in 
his hands since the war ; thereupon 
my Lord Chancellor did minister an 
oath unto him, and gave him a very 
serious charge to inform us truly what 
was become of the roll. The poor 
old man, fetching a deep sigh, con- 
fessed that he knew where the roll 
was, but that it was dearer to him than 
his life; and therefore he would never 
deliver it out of his hands unless my 
Lord Chancellor would take the like 
oath that the roll should be restored 
to him again: my Lord Chancellor, 
smiling, gave him his word and hand 
that he should have the roll re-deli- 
vered unto him, if he would suffer us 
to take a view and a copy thereof; and 
thereupon the old Brehon drew the 
roll out of his bosom, where he did 
continually bear it about him: it was 
not very large, but it was written on 
both sides in a fair Irish character ; 
howbeit, some part of the writing was 
worn and defaced with time and ill- 
keeping.” It does not appear from 
the narrative whether or not the roll 
was “re-delivered” to its aged guar- 
dian, but, for the sake of good faith 
and fair dealing, it is to be hoped that 
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the smiling assurance of the Lord 
Chancellor was in this instance truly 
kept. 

Notwithstanding, however, the ex- 
ertions which were used about this 
time to discover and destroy every 
document which bore the stamp of 
antiquity, it is certain that a consi- 
derable number escaped the fate allot- 
ted to them, and, passing from hand 
to hand, among obscure individuals, 
have since been gradually coming to 
light. Among those to whom the 
office of destruction was entrusted 
many were contented with taking pos- 
session of all such records as they 
could find, and considerable collections 
were, in this manner and otherwise, 
formed for or by Sir William Petty, Sir 
James Ware, the learned Archbishop 
Ussher, and more recently by Edward 
Lhuyd, a distinguished antiquary, 
and Doctor Stearne, Bishop of Clogher, 
with many others, who, appreciating 
their historical interest, placed them 
in their libraries. But even where 
some degree of care has been exerted 
in their preservation, the most extra- 
ordinary incapability of making use of 
the information they convey, and in 
fact the total ignorance of their pos- 
sessors respecting their contents, is 
clearly exhibited with regard to many 
volumes in the library of our Univer- 
sity, where manuscripts, treating of the 
most dissimilar subjects, are not only 
frequently to be found bound up in the 
same volume, but even the pages of 
the separate tracts are occasionally in- 
termixed and jumbled together in 
most extraordinary confusion. 

It appears, however, that more en- 
lightened views speedily took the place 
of the narrow and crooked policy of 
the adventurers and undertakers of the 
times of Elizabeth and James. Wal- 
ter Harris states, on the authority of 
Ware, that “Sir James Ley, Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland (afterwards 
Lord Treasurer of England, and 
Earl of Marleburgh), caused several 
ancient copies of our annals to be 
transcribed, but that his other weighty 
oceasions diverted his ulterior pur- 
pose” of having them published. We 
are told also of valuable collections 
in the possession of Lord Chancellor 
Newport, the intimate friend and as- 
sociate of the classical and erudite 
Richard Mounteney, whose fame is 
perhaps better preserved in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
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than in the recollections of society 
in Dublin, whose circles he so long 
adorned while presiding as one of 
the barons in the Court of Exche- 
quer. Lord Newport’s interest in 
the literary concerns of Ireland was 
fully evinced in his capacity of Presi- 
dent of the Physico-historical Society, 
but it is much to be feared that his 
collections, which never appear to have 
been published, if not irretrievably 
lost, are at least buried in some ob- 
security from which it would be diffi- 
cult indeed now to recover them. 

In the statistical account of the 
parish of Aghaboe, published by Dr. 
Ledwich, for William Shaw Mason’s 
parochial survey of Ireland, we are 
informed that “ there are strong pre- 
sumptions arising from the Irish topo- 
graphy of Giraldus Cambrensis, writ- 
ten about 1185, and from other incon- 
trovertible evidences, that a rude 
survey of Ireland was made by Henry 
the second, in imitation of Doomsday 
book.” In support of this, Dr. Led- 
wich cites from one of the returns 
from the king’s remembrancer of the 
Exchequer at Westminster, made to a 
select committee of the English House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into the state of the public records in 
the year 1800, an extract, in which is 
quoted from a record compiled in the 
reign of Edward the first, and intituled 
« Status Scaccariti Dublin in Hibernia 
talis invenitur,” the following account 
given of the destruction of a certain 
great book, called Doomsday, which, 
for want of care, had been burnt with 
other records: ‘ Memorandum quod 
illud quod erat de bono ad evidentiam 
feodorum et jurium regis, ae quorundam 
privilegiorum et memorandorum in scac- 
cario fuerat in quodam magno libro qui 
vocabatur Domesday-: et ille liber as- 
portabatur in castro per Henricum de 
Ponte Clericum Justice. posito dicto 
libro extra Thes. ad caput lecti sui, 
per ignem et malam custodiam cum 
aliis q. debuerunt remansisse in Thes. 
succendebatur et sic ut dixit Dominus 
Justic. quod multa brevia sua de liber- 
tate ibidem portata per dictum H. 
combusta fuerint.” From Spenser and 
Sir William Petty’s tract, written, it 
would seem, in reply to certain charges 
made against him by Sir Hierome 
Sankey, intitled “Reflections upon 
some Persons and Things in Ireland,” 
it may be collected that various ancient 
suryeys had from time to time been 
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theretofore made; and there is some 
hope that even still they may be re- 
covered, possibly in some of the offices 
of public records, or perhaps in the 
library of the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
Respecting this curious tract, which 
was originally published in London in 
1660, we are told that it was re- 
printed at the expense of the late Lord 
Chaneellor Clare; but the reprint, 
which possibly only extended to a 
limited number of copies, is now per- 
haps as scarce as the original tract. 
Those annals which are placed at 
the end of the learned Camden's works, 
are said to have been *“ preserved and 
eommunicated by Lord Howard, of 
Naworth,” whose mind no doubt im- 
bued with the antique influences of his 
border tower, although fully alive to 
the stirring recollections of those times 


** When the mailed warrior paced the 
keep, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will,” 


yet gladly withdrew from the contem- 
plation of “ border fray and feudal 
crime,” to dwell upon the more peace- 
ful records of the Isle of Saints. 
This literary regard for the neglected 
relics of our history, appears to sur- 
vive in his accomplished descendant, 
whose personal concernment in the 
present government, encourages the 
expectation that the Irish Archeolo- 
gical Society, in whose council his 
name oceupies a distinguished place, 
may have fallen on happier days, and 
that for it may have been reserved the 
good fortune of at length carrying 
into operation the advice reiterated by 
all men of learning who have interested 
themselves on the subject, of publishing 
in a modern form; accessible to every 
day readers, those remains of Irish 
history and literature which have been 
often insultingly said to have had no 
existence but in the imagination of 
their advocates, who are accused of 
having sheltered the falsehood of their 
asseftions beneath the darkness of 
which they affected to complain. 

A letter is on record, from Swift 
to the Duke of Chandos, in which 
(writing to him on the subject of 
sending back to this country the valu- 
able Irish MSS. which had been taken 
to England by the Earl of Clarendon, 
and which were then in the Chandos 
library,) he takes occasion to commend 
the solicitude displayed by the ancient 
Irish, with regard to “ the memory of 
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times and persons,” in contradistine- 
tion to the apathy on such subjects 
displayed, as he says, “ in this age of 
learning as we are pleased to call it.” 
It is further well known, that Doctor 
Johnson declared emphatically “he 
had long wished that the Irish 
literature were cultivated; that Ire- 
land was known by tradition to have 
been the seat of piety and learning ;” 
and that ‘the ages which deserve an 
exact inquiry are those times, for such 
times there were, when Ireland was 
the school of the west, the quiet habi- 
tation of sanctity and literature.” In 
like manner, Edmund Burke coincides 
in opinion with “a judicious anti- 
quary,” who, as he states, “ wondered 
that the learned of Ireland had never 
printed the originals of those pieces 
(the chronicles in verse and prose upon 
which the Irish histories, and the dis- 
cussions of antiquaries are founded) 
with literal translations into Latin or 
English, by which they might become 
proper subjects of criticism, and by 
comparison with each other, as well 
as by examination of the interior re- 
lations of each piece within itself, 
they might serve to show how much 
ought to be retained, and how much 
rejected.” 

Influenced, doubtless, by opinions 
coming from men of so distinguished 
judgment and abilities as those to 
whom we have adverted, Doctor 
O’Conor, the grandson of the eminent 
Irish scholar, Charles O'Conor, of 
Belnagar, and himself highly distin- 
guished by his scholastic attainments, 
availing himself of the munificence of 
the Duke of Buckingham, whose noble 
library at Stowe he had enriched with 
some inestimably interesting Irish 
manuscripts, has entitled himself to 
the lasting gratitude of his country by 
the publication of his well-known 
work, the “Rerum Hibernicarum Scrip- 
tores Veteres.”’ These volumes, at 
once a monument of his learning and 
laborious industry, comprise a body 
of our Annals whose very existence 
was before almost unknown to the 
world. The erudite garb of a dead 
language, in which the learned author 
has presented us with the fruit of his 
labours, operates, however, most 
strongly, in conjunction with the diffi- 
culty of procuring the work, which, 
printed at the private expense of the 
Duke of Buckingham, has never been 
in public circulation, in impeding its 
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general perusal eve by those readers 
who, though perfectly familiar with 
the enjoyment of the classics in the 
same language, yet feel a disinclina- 
tion to encounter the modern mas- 
querading of names of places and 
persons in a dress which it required 
some trouble to array them, and to 
divest them of which an effort still 
less welcome is demanded. 

In the invaluable work of Doctor 
O’Conor, we have, however, but a 
foretaste of a single branch of the 
ancient literature of this country 
which is yet to be disinterred. The 
libraries of our University, of the 
Royal Irish Academy; of the British 
Museum and Lambeth Palace, not to 
speak of some private collections, are 
said to contain MSS. of the highest 
interest. It is equally certain that 
in various places on the Continent, 
are sleeping no inconsiderable trea- 
sures of Irish literature, which, 
perhaps, during the lapse of years, 
have never seen the light. In one 
single volume, in the Manuscript- 
room of Trinity College, is contained 
a collection of hymns, which there is 
every reason to suppose are some of 
them, at least, the productions of the 
earliest preachers of the Gospel in 
this country, and which contain some 
most curious and intesting historical 
lights upon the state of Ireland in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. 
Of these, one which connected itself 
with the celebrated Tara, has been 
most admirably illustrated and made 
comprehensible to the unlearned by 
the joint labours of Mr. Petrie and 
Mr. John O'Donovan, whose profi- 
ciency in our ancient literature, and 
acquaintance with the ancient topo- 
graphy of Ireland, if equalled, is cer- 
tainly not surpassed by that of any 
other person now living. The volume 
in which this most venerable composi- 
tion (which; in the tripartite life of 
Saint Patrick, is called Fech-yyacha, 
or Lorica Patricti,) appears, is usually 
entitled the “ Liber Hymnorum ;” 
and that a high degree of interest at- 
taches to it, is placed beyond dispute 
by the fact that Ussher, in a well- 
known epistle to Vossius, did not 
scruple to: avow that he esteemed its 
age to be upwards of a thousand 
years when he wrote. 

Within these last few years, accu- 
rate transcripts have been made at 
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the expense of the Royal Irish Aca. 
demy of the MS. volume, the pros 
perty of the Duke of Devonshire; 
known as the “ Book of Lismore,’’ 
and of the work of Duald M‘Firbis, 
in the library of the Earl of Roden} 
and by the industrious collation of 
the most perfect known copies with 
others less complete as well as with 
fragments elsewhere discovered 
chasms in the copy of the last-men- 
tioned work, “caused by stains and 
other injuries, have been supplied 
from abstracts made by the compiler 
himself, and many corrections, and 
much additional matter found in those 
abstracts have been inserted, so that 
the Academy's copy may, therefore, 
be considered the only perfect copy of 
the work now existing.” Of the 
patient labour requisite for the com- 
parison of the various readings, the 
restoration of passages more than half 
obliterated, few have at all an ade- 
quate idea; but of the exquisite calli- 
graphy of the scribe almost any one 
can form some appreciation, and 
vouched as we have the accurate cor+ 
rectness of these transcripts by the 
certificate of the minute examination 
of another eminent scholar, they ex- 
hibit a lasting proof of the skill and 
attainments of the transcriber, Mr, 
Eugene Curry. 

It might, perhaps, at first appear to 
some, that, although individual la- 
bours may have, as we have seen, 
failed to effect any thing considerable 
in rescuing from the obscurity of a 
manuscript form such remains of his- 
torical importance and value as still 
are so far inaccessible for the use of 
general readers, yet as other literary 
bodies were already in existence, 
whose constitution would seem par- 
ticularly to fit them for the duties 
which the Irish Archeological Society 
assumes, its formation was therefore 
not demanded by the exigency of the 
case. It might, for instance, occur 
to some, that the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy was exactly suited to earry into 
operation and superintend the publi- 
cation of our national historical re- 
mains. The most satisfactory reply 
to such an idea is supplied by the fact, 
that the project has been fully con- 
sidered by that learned and most ef- 
fectively active body, and after due 
deliberation, and apparently with much 
reluctance and regret abandoned, 
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Haivng from time to time expended 
considerable sums, amounting to fully 
as much as the very limited funds 
they have at their disposal would 
justify, in the preservation of many 
historical documents of the most in- 
estimable interest and value, as well 
by the purchase of the original ma- 
nuscripts as by the transcription of 
others, with a view to their future pub- 
lication, it became a subject for deli- 
beration whether, under the circum- 
stances, it would not be proper to 
solicit aid from government for the 
promotion of such a design. Accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of the year 
1836, a memorial was presented to 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for that purpose, and a correspondence 
was entered into, from which it ap- 
peared that government had every 
disposition to appreciate the project, 
and entered fully into the plans upon 
which the Academy proposed to con- 
duct it. To the great regret, how- 
ever, of those who took a deep inte- 
rest in the subject, the discussion of 
it, which was protracted to the end 
ofthe following year, did not eventually 
lead to any result, and terminated 
without a hope that the grant sought 
by the memorial could be obtained. 
The great and primary object of the 
new Society, then, appears to be sim- 
ply to carry into effect, by the com- 
bined effort of a body of private 
individuals, the highly desirable ob- 
jects which were found unattainable 
by the assistance of government soli- 
cited upon public grounds. The 
Royal Irish Academy has laboured, 
and can with well-founded confidence 
appeal to the fruits of its labours, in 
the cause of the literature and history 
of Ireland; but it has a further duty 
to discharge with regard to science, 
and nobly has it fulfilled that duty 
as the published records of its trans- 
actions, and the well-earned estima- 
tion in which it is held both at home 
and abroad, abundantly testifies. 
No maxim can be more fully appre- 
ciated by every practical mind of the 
present day than this, that a due dis- 
tribution and division of labour, as 
well in mental operations as in those 
that are purely manual, is requisite to 
the attainment of any considerable 
or effective advance. The Royal 


Irish Academy, then, will wisely pur- 
sue the course it has hitherto so lau- 
dably taken with reference to the 
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ancient manuscript literature of this 
country, being well assured that it 
establishes a lasting claim on the 
gratitude of Ireland by protecting 
from decay and oblivion, if not from 
destruction, the valuable historical 
remains which may yet be secured 
from the ruthless hand of time ; con- 
fiding to others the subsidiary, but 
not therefore the less practically use- 
ful task of bringing forward those 
remains in such a form as will serve 
to render them available for the ge- 
neral use of the community. 

It is one of the remarkable charac- 
teristics of our day, that a spirit of 
antiquarian research is very generally 
felt both in these countries and else- 
where. In England, where not only 
each county and considerable city 
and town, but almost every hamlet 
has its chronicler and historian,—a 
new literary body has commenced the 
publication of its earliest annals, be- 
ginning with the works of Gildas the 
Briton, Nennius, Asser, Bede, and 
Eadmer ; andso proceeding to William 
of Malmesbury, Roger de Hoveden, 
and subsequent writers. While the 
antiquarians of the Continent are not 
behind hand in publishing the early 
historical records of their respective 
nations, and instituting profound and 
erudite inquiries into the historical 
and philological reliques at home, we 
find that they look with the keenest 
interest to such efforts as shall be 
made in Ireland, the only place where 
any considerable success in those 
efforts can be hoped for, in prosecu- 
ting the study of our antiquities and 
language, which to all foreign scholars 
is well known as the purest existing 
type of a considerable branch of the 
most ancient dialect of western Eu- 
rope, the Celtic. A French writer, 
M. Marcel, in an historical notice of 
the Irish character, quotes the learn- 
ed Scaliger (Diatribe de ling. Europ.) 
as placing the Irish among the primi- 
tive parent idioms of Europe; he 
then cites M. Bullet, as expressing his 
conviction, that the Erse and Irish 
would be most useful in explaining 
the import of ancient Gaulish names 
and terms. Cesar in his celebrated 
commentaries, speaking of the chief 
magistrates of the Aidui, whom he de- 
tained in his camp, names one, “ qui 
summo magistratu preerat, quem Ver- 
gobretum appellant dui, qui creatur 
annuus, et vite necisque in suos habet 
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potestatem.” Another ingenious phi- 
lologist of the present day, M. Adolphe 
Pictet, who has bestowed infinite la- 
bour and research in several works 
upon the ancient Celtic languages, 
with regard to the term “ Vergobre- 
tus,” states, “il a été remarqué que ce 
mot est le Gaelique Fer-go-Breth, cést- 
a-dire Thomme de jugement :” the last 
syllable of which, it may be observed, 
is obviously from the same root as the 
well-known designation of the Irish 
Brehon. This last mentioned writer, 
after declaring his opinion, that “ la 
richesse surprenante de ces langues (le 
Gaelique et le Gallois) leur caractere 
original, leur structure grammaticale 
et leur rapports avec quelques-uns des 
idiomes primitifs de T Orient, suffisent a 
prouver leur antiquité,” proceeds to 
say, “Ilya plus que la langue chez 
les Gaels et les Gallois. Des tradi- 
tions historiques et mythologiques, re- 
marquables parleur antiquité et leur 
originalité, et une litterature poétique 
extreémement riche, ouvrent un vaste 
champ aux recherches de U historien, du 
philosophe, de Vantiquaire, et du philo- 
logue. Il existe un grand nombre de 
manuscrits Irlandais fort anciens, et 
composés vraisemblement avec des ma- 
teriaux plus anciens encore. Lorsque 
ces restes precieux de l'antiquité auront 
été publiés, collationnés et soumis a une 
critique sévere, pour separer les inter- 
polations du texte original et rétablir 
ce qui a été altéré, alors seulement on 
pourra juger de leur valeur comme do- 
cumens historiques, sen appuyer pour 
eclaircir histoire primitive de lEu- 
rope.” M. Marcel, to whose work we 
have before alluded, quotes a passage 
from the celebrated Leibnitz, whose 
Collectanea Etymologica were pub- 
lished at Hanover, in 1717, after his 
death, by his learned friend Eckard, 
in which the study of the Irish lan- 
guage is strongly urged, as affording 
the surest means of arriving at an 
acquaintance with the ancient history 
of central Europe: “ Postremd, ad 
perficiendam, vel certe valde promoven- 
dam litteraturam Celticam, diligentius 
lingue Hibernice studium adjungendum 
censeo, ut Lloydius (Edw. Lhuyd, De 
Slur. mont. urd. &e., in Britann. nomi- 
nibus adversaria,) egregie facere cepit. 
Nam uti alibi jam admonui, quemad- 
modum Angli fuere colonia Saxonum, 
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et Britanni emissio veterum Celtarum, 
Gallorum, Cimbrorum ; ita Hiberni 
sunt propago antiquiorum Britannice 
habitatorum, colons, Celticis Cimbri- 
cisque nonnullis et, ut sic dicam, mediis 
anteriorum.  Itaque ut ex Anglicis 
lingue veterum Saxonum et ex Cam- 
bricis veterum Gallorum ; ita ex Hi- 
bernicis vetustiorum adhue Celtarum 
Germanorumve, et, ut generaliter di- 
cam, accolarum Oceani Britannici cis- 
marinorum, antiquitates illustrantur. 
Et si ultra Hiberniam esset aliqua 
insula Celtici sermonis ejus filo in 
multo adhue antiquiora duceremur.”* 

Thus, we see the very general con- 
viction which has long __ prevailed 
on the Continent, among scholars who 
have given their attention to the affin- 
ities of languages, and who have some 
of them deeply studied the structure of 
the Irish, not only as to its antiquity, 
but still further as to its importance in 
philological research. In truth, the 
only authors who have ever questioned 
these opinions, and who have stated 
the Irish language to be one of mo- 
dern growth, are those who, with un- 
blushing candour, avow themselves 
totally unacquainted with it, deeming 
forsooth so barbarous a dialect unwor- 
thy of any laborious or exact inquiry. 
Surely, the simplest dictates of com- 
mon sense, not to say the ordinary 
and most obvious rules of evidence, 
would incline one rather to listen to 
the testimony of those who possess in- 
formation upon a subject, rather than 
that of others who confess the most 
entire ignorance. 

While in this country, as we have 
seen, such apathy has existed, nay, 
among a large class of the community 
does to this moment exist, as to the 
publication of the many precious re- 
lics of her ancient history and litera- 
ture which are yet in manuscript, it 
should shame us to think that the 
frigid climes of Norway and even Ice- 
land have failed to chill the more na- 
tional feelings of their people. The 
society of Northern antiquarians of 
Copenhagen, “who have done, and 
are doing so much to elucidate the 
early history of the North,” have pub- 
lished a complete edition of the his- 
torical sagas of the Icelanders, and 
are about to bring out a reprint of 
the Landnamabok, a most curious 
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record; the work, like many of our 
Trish annals, of several hands, and 
said to have been commenced by Are 
Frode, who was born in 1068, and to 
have ended with Haukr Erlendsen, 
who died in 1334. The Sturlunga 
Saga, with notes, has long since been 
published by the Iceland Literary So- 
ciety, and subsequently a continuation, 
entitled Island’s Arbekur, or Iceland’s 
Year-books, extending from 1263 to 
1743. In these, which, with the 
Historical Monuments of Green- 
land,” amounting to perhaps upward 
of forty volumes, comprise a vast and 
most interesting body of Northern 
literature, various curious notices of 
intercourse of the Northmen with Ire- 
land are said to occur, and among 
them some so remarkable confirmations 
of the occurrences detailed by an Irish 
annalist, as are most valuable, when it 
is considered they proceed from a 
quarter which renders collusive fabri- 
cation in the highest degree improbable. 
Much interest accordingly respecting 
Ireland appears to exist among north- 
ern antiquarians at the present day. 
Professor Rafn of Copenhagen, about 
two years since expressed a desire to 
open a communication with, and sought 
information from the Royal Irish 
Academy on the subject of districts 
and harbours in Ireland for the eluci- 
dation of Sagas then about to be pub- 
lished in the Historical Monuments 
of Greenland. And it appears that 
Professor Magnusen, and many other 
distinguished Icelanders have preserv- 
ed genealogies which trace their de- 
seent from the kings or chiefs of this 
country. 

From what precedes, it clearly ap- 
pears that there is a widely diffused 
and anxious expectation abroad that 
the ancient remains of our national 
literature shall at length be given to 
the world. To use the words of a 
distinguished writer we have already 
cited,—* le nombre et l'importance his- 
torique de leurs monumens ecrits, pres- 
que inconnus encore ; le fait qwils ren- 
ferment une partie des vrigines de la 
langue Frangaise ; tout se reunit pour 
réveiller l'intérét sur ces curieux débris 
de la primitive Europe. Des travaux 
plus complets sur leur histoire, ne peu- 
vent étre enterpris avec succes que par 
les savants nationaux. Il faut attendre 


sur cette matiere,” -(a critical examina- 
tion of the ancient language of Ire- 
land,) “les travaux preparatoires qui 
ne peuvent éire entrepris avec quelque 
chance de succés qu'en Irlande méme.”* 

A reverence for antiquity has been 
so generally evinced in all countries 
and ages, alike by barbarous and cul- 
tivated nations, that it must be es- 
teemed to take its rise from some fun- 
damental principle of human nature. 
The judicious Hooker long since de- 
clared his opinion to be in accordance 
with this view, and thus we find him 
stating “the reason why first we do 
admire those things which are great- 
est, and secondly those thins which 
are ancientest, is because the one is 
least distant from the infinite sub- 
stance, the other from the infinite 
continuance of God.” Possibly in 
this deeply-rooted and generally dif- 
fused sentiment may be found the best 
solution of the enthusiasm which some 
exhibit in the study of the antient his- 
tory of Ireland. Unquestionably there 
are some extraordinary facts connected 
with this country, which forcibly arrest 
the attention of every reflecting mind. 
Belonging to a period considerably 
more remote than at any time has 
been assigned even to her celebrated 
Round Towers, are some architectural 
remains which, as Mr. Petrie has 
ably shown, display an indubitable 
affinity to those ancient Tyrhenian 
buildings of Cortona, Fiesole, Volterra, 
and other towns in Italy, as well as to 
their cognate Pelasgic structures at 
Tiryns and Mycene in Greece, known 
but as deserted ruins to the earliest 
authentic history, and so ancient when 
Pausanias wrote that he has left little 
upon record, save what is tantamount 
to a confession of his ignorance of 
their origin, by enveloping their story 
in terms of cyclopean and mythic ob- 
security. 

Having thus re-viewed the widely 
extended prospect which lies open be- 
fore, and invites the labours and 
research of the Irish Archeological 
Society, it is necessary, in conclusion, 
to say a few words as to the constitu- 
tion and general plan of this body, 
whose name appears prefixed to this 
article. In its general outline it ap- 
pears to have been formed somewhat 
on the model of several of the societies 
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now in active operation in England, 
for the publication of what is rare 
and curious in every department of 
literature; the Camden Society, the 
Parker Society, and the English His- 
torical Society, to whose labours we 
have already adverted. 

Some traces are also discernible in 
its rules, having reference to the con- 
stitution of some others of the older 
book-publishing societies—the Rox- 
burghe and Maitland clubs, which 
have been so celebrated in the biblio- 
graphic world. We shall not, how- 
ever, enter here into any minute ex- 
amination of its rules; suffice it to 
say, that the chief part of the working 
of the society appears to be committed 
to a council of twelve, who are to 
superintend its publications, to take care 
that they shall be ably edited, and anno- 
tated in such a manner as the subjects 
shall require. An entrance fee of three 
pounds, and an annual subscription of 
one pound, are the conditions of mem- 
bership; its numbers are limited to 
three hundred ; and as its publications 
are not to be submitted to sale, a 
sufficient number only will be printed 
for existing members ; an especial de- 
gree of individual interest in the ge- 
neral well-being of the society will 
therefore probably be excited. We 
cannot avoid, however, expressing a 
hope that the society may be induced 
to depart from the rule, restricting its 
members to so very limited a number, 
adopted from some of those preceding 
societies which it appears to have 
assumed as its models. In order that 
the literary claims of ancient Ireland 
may at length be fully and fairly sub- 
mitted to criticism, which their advo- 
cates declare they court, it is most 
desirable that the publications of the 
Irish Archeological Society should 
obtain the widest circulation. The 
publications of the society which are 
in contemplation appear to us, as far 
as they have been announced, to afford 
the most favourable augury of its pros- 
perity. The council have most wisely 
begun by directing their attention, as 
to one of their first objects, to the 
ancient glossaries of the Irish lan- 
guage extant in our libraries, having 
placed in the hands of Mr. O’Donovan, 
in order to its being edited by him, 
the celebrated one of Cormac Mac 
Cuillionan, King and Bishop of Mun- 
ster, who flourished at the close of 
the ninth century. A work of such 
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importance as this cannot be com- 
mitted to the press at a moment's 
notice, neither can a mere catalogue 
of ancient and obsolete words, with 
ancient and almost equally obsolete 
explanations, be looked for with inte- 
rest by such as read only for amuse- 
ment ; the glossaries of ancient Irish 
words, however, must be the founda- 
tion of any thing of moment to be 
effected toward the elucidation of our 
ancient literature, and we rejoice to 
find the council of the Archxological 
society have, at the commencement of 
their labours, given so satisfactory a 
proof of their sound judgment by thus 
boldly going to the fountain-head, and 
thereby affording the most convincing 
intimation of their determination to 
place future philological inquiry into 
the Irish language upon a broad and 
stable basis. While, however, this 
important glossary is in course of pre- 
paration, the council, apparently with 
a desire to suit the general tastes of 
the society at large, have announced 
as the first volume to be presented to 
them, a Miscellany, in which form 
may be judiciously produced such 
shorter poems, tracts, and reprints of 
scarce books on Irish affairs as may 
be too small for separate publication. 
This first volume has been an- 
nounced as being some time since in 
the printer’s hands; of its contents, 
when we shall have seen it, we shall 
possibly on some future opportunity 
take occasion to speak: it is expected 
to appear about the first of July. As 
yet, all that has been announced con- 
cerning it is, that it will contain arti- 
cles edited by Mr. Petrie, Doctor 
Aguilla Smith, and Mr. O'Donovan. 
Among other works announced for 
future publication, is the correspon. 
dence of Doctor William King, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, containing the let- 
ters that passed hetween that truly emi- 
nent prelate and the most distinguished 
characters of the church and state, 
during a period extending from the 
year 1696 to 1729. This work is to 
be edited by the Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor, who has already given to 
the world in his recent history of the 
Church of Ireland, some specimens of 
Archbishop King’s correspondence, 
which afford every reason to induce us 
to look forward with interest to the 
publication of the whole series from 
the hands of so distinguished an 
editor, . 
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The Royal visitation book of the Pro- 
vince of Armagh in 1622, is another 
manuscript volume, the publication of 
which, from the or iginal i in the library 
of Trinity College is contemplated 
under the superintendence of the Rev. 
J. H. Todd, D.D., the talented and 
zealous secretary of the society, whose 
high and distinguished character and 
attainments give earnest of the ability 
with which that class of publications 
connected with the department in 
which he is now universally known to 
occupy so eminent a position will be 
brought out. This last mentioned 
manuscript is one of no inconsiderable 
importance, not merely as illustrative 
of a portion of the church history of 
Ireland, but also in relation to topogra- 
phy. The ecclesiastical divisions and 
names of parishes, deaneries, arch- 
deaconries, &c. have occasionally pre- 
served to us the names and boundaries 
of the ancient districts mentioned in 
our annals and other early records ; 
of which many have been lost in all 
civil transactions, and are some of 
them forgotten even in the traditions 
of the people. 

The council have further given the 
names of some other most curious and 
interesting works suggested for pub- 
lication, although not yet actually un- 
dertaken, viz. the Liber obituum, or 
Mortilogium of the cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, commonly called Christ- 
church, Dublin; and the annals of 
Multifernam ; both to be edited from 
original MSS. of the fifteenth century, 
in the library of our University. The 
“ Registrum Nigrum” of John Alan, 
J.U.D., Archbishop of Dublin, con- 
taining bulls, charters, and other 
documents relating to the antiquities 
and history of the see of Dublin; 
and also the MS. collections of Chris- 
topher Cusack, Esq. relating to the 
history and antiquities of the county 
of Meath, compiled in the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth. 

It is now hardly necessary for us to 
say that the Irish Archeological So- 
ciety have our most ardent aspirations 
for its prosperity. Such being the 
case, we would urgently exhort every 
man of rank and influence in Ireland 
to come forward, and uniting himself 
as a member with this society, to give 
his most strenuous aid to this attempt 
to rescue the literature of this country 
from the much deplored oblivion into 
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which it has fallen, thus affording 
their assistance and patronage to aso- 
ciety instituted for the advancement of 
the most legitimately national objects. 
Unless some timely effort of this kind 
be now made, it can never be made at 
all. The lapse of the next half cen- 
tury, if it be allowed to pass in the 
same indifference to Irish literature 
that has characterized the last, will 
probably remove many eminent scho- 
lars we now possess, who are capable, 
from their knowledge of our ancient 
language, of giving effectual aid in the 
publication of such early manuscript 
works as this society has in contem- 
plation ; and the next generation will 
unavailingly grieve over the loss, and 
perhaps destruction of those precious 
volumes, of which many have already 
perished, while others have so long 
been suffered to moulder in obscurity 
in public and private libraries. 

The society has already received 
very distinguished patronage, and 
already numbers among its members, 
as its circulated prospectus largely 
displays, many of the most eminent of 
our nobility and gentry, both English 
and Irish. It grieves us to be obliged 
to say, that Ireland may blush to see 
what a large proportion of both noble 
and literary names are from the other 
side of the channel. Among them we 
rejoice to perceive the name of an Eng- 
lish lady, Miss Richardson Currer, of 
Eshton Hall, Yorkshire, the possessor 
of one of the finest private libraries 
in England. We trust to see her ex- 
ample followed by many of the ladies 
of Ireland. Among them we have had 
not a few names which might proudly 
be enumerated as reflecting a lustre 
upon our national character. Edg- 
worth would, perhaps, appear fore- 
most in the literature of our day, 
and Brooke also claims a conspi- 
cuous place in patriotic labours, be- 
side many others. We would gladly 
find that the interests of the Archo- 
logical Society do not meet less sym- 
pathy from them than from the ladies 
of England. The noblest stimulus of 
manly energy has ever taken its rise 
from female influence, and the chival- 
rous feelings of Irishmen have ever 
led them to derive the most exciting 
impulses of enthusiasm from the softer 
influence of the participation of inte- 
rests in conjunction with their fair 
countrywomen. 
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